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FEBRUARY, 1816, 


Arr. 1. Mémoires de Mapame 1a Manrguist pve Latocues 
JAQUELEIN ; avec Deux Cartes du Théatre de la Guerre de La 
Vendée, 2tomes, svo. pp. 500. Paris, 1815. 


Ts! is a book to be placed by the side of Mrs Huchison’s 
delightful Memoirs of her heroic husband and his clival- 
rous Independents. Both are pictures, by a female hand, of 
tumultuary and almost private wars, carried on by conscienti- 
ous individuals against the actual government of their country :— 
and both bring to light, not only innumerable traits of the most 
romantic daring and devoted fidelity in particular persons, but 
a general character of domestic virtue and social gentleness a- 
mong those who would otherwise have figured to our imagina- 
tions as adventurous desperadoes or ferocious bigots. There is 
less talent, perhaps, and less loftiness, either of style or of cha- 
racter, in the French than the English heroine. Yet she also 
has done and suffered enough to entitle her to that appellation ; 
and, while her narrative acquires an additional interest and a 
truer tone of nature, from the occasional recurrence of female 
fears and anxieties, it is conversant with still more extraordi- 
nary incidents and characters, and reveals still more of what 
had been previously malignantly misrepresented, or entirely un- 
known. 

Our readers will understand, from the title-page which we 
have transcribed, that the work relates to the unhappy and san- 
enn wars which were waged ayainst the insurgents in La 

endee during the first and maddest years of the French Re- 
public ; but it is proper for us to add, that it is confined almost 
entirely to the transactions of two years, and that the detailed 
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narrative ends with the dissolution of the first Vendean army, 
before the proper formation of the Chouan force in Brittany, 
or the second insurrection of Poitou; though there are some 
brief and imperfect notiees of these, aid subsequent occurrences, 
The details also extend only to the proceedings of the Royalist 
or Insurgent party, to which the author belonged ; and do not 
affect to ‘embrace any general bistory of the war. 

This hard-fated woman was very young, and newly married, 
when she was thrown, by the adverse circumstances of the 
time, into the very heart of these deplorable contests ;—-and, 
without pretending to any other information than she could 
draw from her own experience, and scarcely presaming to pass 
any judgment upon the merits or demerits of the cause, she has 
made up her book, of a clear and dramatic des scription of aets in 
which she was a sharer, or scenes of which she was an eyewit- 
ness,—and of the characters and histories of the many distin« 
guished individuals who partook with her of their glories or suf- 
ferings. The irregular and undisciplined wars which it is ber 
business to describe, are naturally far more prolific of extraor- 
dinary. incidents, unexpected turns of fortune, and striking dis- 
plays ‘of individaal talent, and vice and virtue, than the more s0- 
Jemit movements of national hostility, where every thing is in a 
great measure provided and foreseen ; and where the i: 1 flexible 
subordination of rank, and the severe exactions of a hmited duty, 
not only take away the inducement, but the opportunity, for 
those exaltations of personal feeling and adventure which pro- 
duce the most lively interest, and lead to the most animating 
results. In the unconcerted proceedings of an insurgent popu- 
lation, all is experiment, and all is passion. ‘The hervie daring 
of a simple peasant, lifts him at onee to the rank of a leader, 
and kindles a general enthusiasm to which all things become 
possible. Generons and gentle feelings are speedily generated 
by this raised state of mind and of destination ; ; and the perpe- 
tual intermixture of domestic cares ard rustic occupations, with 
the exploits of troops serving without pay, and utterly unpro- 
vided with magazines, prodaces a contrast which enhances the 
effects of both parts of the description, and gives an air of moral 
picturesqueness to the scene, which is both pathetic and delight- 
ful. It becomes mueh more attractive also in this representa- 
tion, by the singular candour and moceration—not the most 
usual virtne of belligerent females—with whieh Mad. de Laro- 
chejaquelein has told the story of her friends and her enemies 
—the liberality with which she has praised the instances of he- 
toism or compassion which occur in the conduct of the republi- 
ans, and the simplicity with which she confesses the jralouzics 
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and excesses which sometimes disgraced the insurgents. There 
is not only no royalist or antirevolutionary rant in these vo- 
lumes, but searecly any of the bitterness or exaggeration of a 
party to civil dissensions; and it is rather wonderfal that an 
actor and a sufferer in the most crucl and outrageous warfare 
by which modern times have been disgraced, should have set 
aun example of temperance and impartiality which its remote 
spectators have found it so difficult to follow. The trath is, we 
believe, that those who have had most occasion to see the mu- 
tual madness of contending factions, and to be aware of the 
traits of individual generosity by which the worst cause is occa- 
sionally redeemed, and of brutal outrage by which the best is 
sometimes debased, are both more indulgent to human nature, 
and more distrustful of its immaculate purity, than the fine des 
claimers who aggravate all that is bad in the side to which they 
are opposed, and refuse to admit its existence in that to which 
they belong. ‘The general of an adverse army has always more 
toleration for the severities and even the misconduct of his op- 
ponent, than the herd of ignorant speculators at home ;—in the 
same way as the leaders of political parties have uniformly far 
less rancour and animosity towards their antagonists, than the 
vulgar politicians in their train. It is no small proof, however, 
of an elevated and gencrous character, to be able to make those 
allowances; and Mad. de Larochejaquelein would have had e- 
very apology for falling into the opposite error,—both on ac- 
count of her sex, the natural prejudices of her rank and educa- 
tion, the extraordinary sutierings to which she was subjected, 
and the singularly mild and unoffending character of the beloved 
associates of whom she was so cruelly deprived. 

She had some right, in truth, to be delicate and royalist, beyond 
the ordinary stand: wd. Her father, the Marquis de Donnison, 
had an employment about the person of the King; in virtue of 
which, he had apartments in the Palace of V ersailies; in which 
splendid abode the present writer was born, and continued con- 
stantly to reside, in the very focus of royal influence and glory, till 
the whole of its unfortunate inhabitants were compelled to leave it 
by the fury of that mob which escorted them to Paris in 1789, 
She had, like most l'rerfch ladies of distinction, been destined 
from her infancy to be the wife of M. de Lescure, a near rela- 
tion of her mother, and the representative of the ancient and 
noble family of Salgues in Poitou. ‘The character of this emi- 
nent person, both as it is here drawn by his widow, and indi- 
rectly exhibited in various parts of her narrative, is as remote 
as possible from that which we should have been inclincd @ pri- 
wt to ascribe to a young French nobleman of the old regime; 

A 2 
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just come to Court, in the first flush of youth, from a great mili- 
tary school. He was extremely serious, bashful, pious, and self- 
denying,—with great firmness of character and sweetness of tem- 
per,—fearless, and even ardent in war, but humble in his pre- 
tensions to dictate, and most considerate of the wishes and suf- 
ferings of his followers. ‘To this person she was married in the 
19th year of her age, in October 1792,—at the time when most 
of the noblesse had emigrated, and when the rage for that un- 
fortunate measure had penetrated even to the province of Poi- 
tou, where M. de Lescure had previously formed a prudent as- 
sociation of the whole gentry of the country, to whom the peas- 
antry were most zealousy attached. It was the fashion, however, 
to emigrate; and so many of the Poitevin nobility were pleas- 
ed to follow it, that M. de L. at last thought it concerned his 
honour, not to remain longer behind; and came to Paris in 
February 1793, to make preparations for his journey to Co- 
blentz. Her e, however, he was requested by the Queen herself 
not to go farther, and thought it his duty to obey. ‘The summer 
was passed in the greatest anxicties and agitations ; and at last 
came the famous ‘Tenth of August. Madame de L. assures us, 
thathe attack on the Palace was altogether unexpected on that 
occasion, and that M. Montmorin, who came to her from the 
King late in the preceding evening, informed her, that they were 
perfectly aware of an intention to assault the royal residence on 
the night of the 12th; but that, to a certainty, nothing would be 
attempted till then. At midnight, however, there were signs 
of agitation in the neighbourhood ; and before four o'clock in 
the morning, the massacre had begun. M. de Lescure rushed 
out on the first symptom of alarm to join the defenders of the 
Palace, but could not obtain access within the gates, and was 
obliged to return and disguise himself in the garb of a Sanscu- 
lotte, that he might mingle with some chance of escape in the 
croud of assailants. M. de Montmorin, whose disguise was less 
perfect, escaped as if by a miracle, After being insulted by the 
mob, he had taken refuge in the shop of a small grocer, by 
whom he was immediately recognized, and where he was speedi- 
ly surrounded by crowds of the National Guards, reeking from 
the slaughter of the Swiss. ‘The good-natured shopkeeper saw 
his danger, and, stepping quickly up to him, said with a fami- 
Kar air,— ° Well, cousin, you scarcely expected, on your ar- 
rival from the country, to witness the downfal of the Tyrant— 
Here, drink to the heahth of those brave assertors of our liber- 
ties.’ He submitted to swallow the toast, and got off without 
injury. 

‘The street in which M. Lescure resided, being much frequent- 
ed by persons of the Swiss nation, was evident ly a very danger- 
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ous place of retreat for roy alists; and, soon after it was dark, the 
whole family, disguised in the dress of the lower orders, slipped 
out with the design of taking refuge in the house of an old 


JSemme-de-chambre on the other side of the river. M. de Don- 


nison and his wife went in one party; and Madame Lescure, 
then in the seventh month of her pregnancy, with her husband, in 
another. Intending to cross by the lowest of the bridges, they 
first turned into the Champs-Elysées. More than a thousand men 
had been killed there that day; but the alleys were now silent 
and lonely, though the roar of the multitude and occasional dis- 
charges of cannon and musketry, were heard from the front of 
the Tuileries, where the conflagration of the barracks was still 
visible in the sky. While they were wandering in these horrid 
shades, a woman came flying up to them, followed by a drunken 
patriot, with his musket presented at her head. All he had to 
say was, that she was an aristocrate, and that he must finish his 
day’s work by killing her. M. Lescure appeased him with admir- 
able presence of mind, by professing to enter entirely into his 
sentiments, and proposing that they should go back together to 
the attack of the Palace—adding only, ‘ But you see what state 
my wife is in—she is a poor timid “creature—and I must first 
take her to her sister’s, and then J shall return here to you. ’— 
The savage at last agreed to this, though, before he went off, he 
presented. his piece several times at them, swearing that he be- 
lieved they were aristocrats after all, and that he had a mind 
to have a shot at them. This rencontre drove them from the 
lonely way; and they returned to the public streets, all blazing 
with illuminations, and crowded with drunken and infuriated 
wretches, armed with pikes, and in many instances stained with 
blood. The terror of the scene inspired Madame de L. with a 
kind of sympathetic frenzy; and, without knowing what she 
did, she screamed out, Vive le $ Sansculotte s! @ bas les tyrans! as 
outrageously as any of them. ‘They glided unhurt, however, 
through this horrible assemblage ; and « crossing the river by the 
Pont Neuf, found the opposite » shore dark, silent and deserted, 

and speedily gained the humble refuge in search of which they 
had ventured. 

‘The domestic relations between the great and their depend- 
ants were certainly more cordial in old France, than in any 
other country—and a revolution, which aimed professedly at le- 
velling all distinction of ranks, and avenging the crimes of the 
wealthy, armed the hands of but few servants against the lives 
or liberties of their masters. M. de Lescure and his family were 
saved in this extremity by the prudent and heroic fidelity of 
some old waiting-women and laundresses—and ultimately effected 
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their retreat to the country by the zealous and devoted services 
of a former tutor in the family, who had taken a very conspi- 
cuous part on the side of the Revolution. This M. Thomasin, 
who had superintended the education of M. Lescure, and re- 
tained the warmest affection for him and the whole family, was 
an active, bold and good-humoured man—a great fencer, and 
a considerable orator at the meetings of his section. Fle was 
eager, of course, for a revolution that was to give every thing 


to talents and courage; and had been made a captain in one of 


the municipal regiments of Paris. ‘This kind-hearted patriot 
took the proscribed family of M. de Lescure under his immedi- 
ate protection, and by a thousand little stratagems and contriv- 
ances, not only procured passports and conveyances to take them 
out of Paris, but actually escorted them himself, in his national 
uniform, till they were s safely settled in a royalist district in the 
suburbs of ‘Tours. When any tumult or obstruction arose on 
the journey, M. Thomasin leaped from the carriage, and as- 
suming the tone of zeal and authority that belonged to a Pa- 
risian ‘officer, he harangued, reprimanded and , enchanted the 
provincial patriots, till the whole party went off again in the 
midst of their acclamations. From Tours, after a cautious and 
encouraging exploration of the neighbouring country, they at 
Jength proceeded to M. Lescure’s chateau of Clissun, in the 
heart of the district afterwards but too well known by the name 
of La Vendée, of which the author has here introduced a very 
clear and interesting description. 

A tract of about 150 miles square, at the mouth and on the 
southern bank of the Loire, comprehends the scene of those de- 
plorable hostilities. ‘The most inland part of the district, and 
that in which the insurrection first broke out, is called Le Bo- 
cage; and seems to have been almost as singular in its physical 
conformation, as in the state and condition of its population. A 
series of detached eminences, of no great clevation, rose over the 
whole face of the country, with little rills trickling in the hol- 
lows and occasional cliffs by their sides, ‘The whole space was 
divided into small enclosures, each surrounded with tall wild 
hedges, and rows of pollard trees 5 so that though there were 
few large woods, the whole region had a sylvan and impene- 
trable appearance, The ground was mostly, in pasturage; and 
theJ: undscape had, for the most part, an aspect of wild verdure, 
except that i in the autumn some patches of yellow corn appeared 
here and there athwart their green enclosures. Only two great 
roads traversed this sequestered region, running nearly p: irallel, 
at.a distance of more than seventy miles from each other. in 
the intermediate space, there was nothing but a labyrinth of 
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wild and devious paths, crossing each other at the extremity of 
almost every field—often serving, at the same time, as channels 
for the winter torrents, and winding so capriciously among the 
innumerable hillocks, and beneath the meeting hedge-rows ; th: at 
the natives themselves were always in danger of losing their way 
when they went a league or two from their own habitations. 
The country, though rather thickly pe pled, contained, as may 
ke supposed, few large towns; and the inhabitants, devoted al- 

most ¢ ntirely to rural occupations, enjoyed a great deal of Jeisure. 
The noblesse or gentry of the country were very generally resi- 
dent on their estates, where they li ved in a style of simplicity and 
homeliness which had long disappeared from ev ery other part of 
the kingdom. No grand parks, fine gardens, or ornamented 
villas; but spacious clumsy chateaus, surrounded with farm of- 
fices and cottages for the labourers. ‘Their manners and way of 
life, too, partook of the same primitive rusticity. There was great 
cordiality, and even much familiarity in the intercourse of the 
seigneurs with their dependants. They were followed by large 
trains of them in their hunting expeditions, which occupied so 
great a part of their time. Every man had his fowling-piece, 
and was a marksman of fome or pretens sions. They were post- 
ed in various quarters, to intercept or drive back the game; and 
were thus trained, by anticipation, to that sort of discipline and 
concert, in which their whole art of war was afierwards found to 
consist. Nor was their intimacy confined to their sports. ‘The 
peasants resorted familiarly to their Jandlords for advice, both 
jegal and medical; and they repaid the visits in their daily ram~ 
bles, and entered with interest into allthe details of their agricul- 
tural operations. ‘They came to the weddings of their children, 
drark with their guests, and made little presents to the young 
people. Qa Sundays and holidays, all the retainers of the fa- 
mily assembled at the chateau, and danced in the barn or the 
court-vard, according to the season. The ladies of the house 
joing d in the fustivity, and that without any airs of condescen- 
sion or of mockery; for, in their own life, there was little splen= 
dour or luxurious refinement. They travelled on horse back, or 
in heavy carriages drawn by oxen; and had little other amuse- 

ment than in the care of their dependants, and the familiar in- 
tercourse of neighbours among whom there was no rivalry or 
principle of ostentation. 

Krom -all this there resulted, as Madame de L. assures us, a 
certain innocence and kindliness of character, joined with great 
hardihood and gaiety,—which reminds us of ee IV. and his 
Bearnois,—and carries with it, perhaps on account of that as- 
sociation, an idea of something more chivalrous and romantic— 
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more honest and unsophisticated, than any thing we expect to 
meet with in this modern world of artifice and derision. There 
was great purity of morals accordingly, Mad. de L. informs us, 
and general cheerfulness and content in all this district ;—crimes 
were never heard of, end Jawsuits almost unknown. ‘Though 
not very well educaied, the population was exceedingly devout ; 
—though their’s was a kind of superstitious and traditional de- 
votion, it must be owned, rather than an enlightened or rational 
faith. They had the greatest veneration for crucifixes and ima- 
ges of their saints, and had no idea of any duty more imperi- 
ous than that of attending on all the solemnities of religion. 
They were singularly attached also to their curés, who were al- 
mmost all born and bred in the country, spoke their patois, and 
shared in all their pastimes and occupations. When a hunting- 
match was to take place, the clergymen announced it from the 
pulpit after prayers,—and then took his fowling-picce, and ac- 
companied his congregation to the thicket. It was on behalf of 
these curés, in faci, that the first cisturbances were excited. 
The deeree of the Convention, displacing all priests who did 
not take the oaths imposed by that Assembly, occasioned tho 
removal of several of those beloved and conscientious pastors 
and various tumults were excited by aticmpts to establish their 
successors by- authority. “Some lives were lost in these tu- 
mults;, but their most important effect was in diffusing an opi- 
nion of the severity of the pew government, and famili: arizing 
the o with the idea of resisting it by force. The order 
of the Convention for a forced levy of $00,000 men, and the 
preparations to’ carry it into effect, gave rise to the first seri- 
cus insurrection ;—and while the dread of punishment for the 
acts of violence then committed, deterred the insurgents from 
submitting, the standard was no sooner raised between the re- 
publican government on the one band and the discontented pea- 
sentry on the other, than the mass of that united and alarmed 
population declared itselt for their associates; and a great tract 
of country was thus arrayed in open rebellion, without concert, 
Jeader or preparation, We have the the testimony of Madame 
de L. therefore, in addition tovall other good testunony, that 
this great civil war originated almost accidentally, and certainly 
x0t from any plot or conspiracy of the Jeading royalists in the 
country. ‘The resicent gentry, no doubt, for the most part, 
jave ured that cause ; an d the peasantry felt ala nost universally 
with their masters ;-—but neither had the Icast.idea, in the be- 
pinning, of opposing the politcal pretensions of the New oe 
vornment, nor, even to the last, much serious hope : of cflccting 
any revolution in the general state of the country. ‘The first 
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movements, indeed, partook far more of bigotry than of royal- 
ism; and were merely the rash and undirected expressions of ple- 
beian resentment for the loss of their accustomed pastors. ‘The 
more extensive commotions which followed on the compulsory 
levy, were equally without object or plan, and were confined at 
first to the peasantry. The gentry did not join until they had no 
alternative, but that of taking up arms against their own depend- 
ants, or along with them; and they went into the field, general- 
ly, with little other view than that of acquitting their own faith 
and honour, and scarcely any expectation beyond that of ob- 
taining better terms for the rebels they were joining, or of being 
able to make a stand till some new revolution should take plaee 
at Paris, and bring in rulers less harsh and sanguinary. 

It was at the ballot for the levy of St F lorent, that the rebel- 
Jion may be said to have begun. The young men first murmur- 
ed, 2nd then threatened the commissioners, ‘who somewhat rash= 
ly directed a fieldpicce to be pointed against them, and after- 
wards to be fired over their heads:—Nobody was hurt by the 
discharge ; andthe crowd immediately rushed forward and seized 
upon the gun. Some ot the commissioners were knocked down-- 
their papers were seized aud burnt—and the rioters went about 
singing and rejoicing for the rest of the evening. An account, 
probably somewhat exaggerated, of this tumult, was brought 
next day to 4 venerable peasant of the name of Cathclinean, a 
sort of itinerant dealer in wool, who was immediately struck 
with the decisive consequences of this open attack on the con- 
stituted authorities. The tidings were brought to him as he was 
kneading the weekly allowance of bread for his family. He in- 
stantly wiped his arms, put on his coat, and repaired to the vil- 
Jage market-place, where he harangued the inhabitants, and pre- 
vailed on twenty or thirty of the boldest youths to take their 
arms in their hands and follow him. He was universally respect- 
cd for his piety, good sense, and mildness of character; and, pro- 
ceecing with his troop of recruits to a neighbouring village, re- 
peated his eloquent exhortations, and instantly found himself 
at the head of a hundred enthusiasts. Without stopping a mo- 
ment, he led this new army to the attack of a military post 
guarded by four score soldiers and a piece of cannon. ‘The 
post was surprised,—the soldiers dispersed or made prisoners,— 
and the gua brought off in triumph.’ T'rom this he advances 
the same afternoon, to another post of two hundred soldiers 
and three picces of cannon; and succeeds by the same surprise 
and intrepidity. ‘I'he morning afier, while preparing for other 
enterprises, he is joined by another band of iwsurgeats, who 
had associated to protect one of their friends, for whose arrest 
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a military order had been issued. The united force, now a- 
mounting to a thousand men, then directed its attack on Chol- 
det, a considerable town, occupied by at least 500 of the repub- 
lican army; and again bears down all resistance by the sudden- 
ness and impetaosity of its onset. ‘The rioters find here a con- 
siderable supply cf arms, money and emmunition ;—and thus a 
country is lost and won, in which, but two days before, nobody 
thought or spoke of insurrection ! 

If there was something astonishing in the sudden breaking 
out of this rcbellion, its apparent suppression was not less extra- 
ordinary. ‘These events took place just before Lent; and, up- 
on the approach of that holy season, the religious vebels all diss 
persed to their homes, and betook themselves to their prayers 
and their rustic occupations, just as if they had never quitted 
them. A column of the rep sublican army, which advanced from 
Angers to bear down the insurrection, found no insurrection to 
quell. They marched from one end of the country to the other, 
and met everywhere with the most satisfactory appearances of 
submission and tranquillity. These appearanees, however, it 
will readily be un ders stood, were altogecher deccitful ; and as 
600N 2s Banter Sunday was over, the peasants began again to 
assemble in arms,—and now, for the first time, to apply to the 
gentry to head them. One of the first on whom they prevailed 
was M. de la Charette; who had never, till that time, given any 
indication of hostility to the revolutionary government. He very 
early took the con umand of the inst irgents in Lower Poitou, the 
only quarter inwhich their first successes were staine d with cruel- 
ty and pillage. M.de Charette attempted in vain to restrain 
these disorders; and, when he was compelled to give way te 
them, discovered, that greater devotedness was to be expected 
from men who had thus sinned beyond all hopes ef forgiveness. 

All this time Madame Lescure and her family remained quict- 
ly at Clisson; and, in that profound retreat, were ignorant of the 
singular events to which we have alluded, for long after they oc- 
curred. ‘The first intelligence they obtained was from the inde- 
fatigable M. Yhomasin, who passed his time partly at their 
chateau, and partly in scampering about the country, and ha- 
ranguing the constituted authorities—always in his national uni- 
form, and with the authority of a Parisian patrict. One day 
this intrepid person cane home, with a strange story of the 
acighbouring town of Herbiers having been taken either by a 
party of insurgents, or by an English army suddenly landed on 
the coast ; and, at seven o'clock the next morning, ‘the chateau 
was invested by 200 soldiers,—and a party of dragoo ns rode into 
ahe court-yard, ‘Their business was to demaud all the horses, 
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arms and ammunition, and also the person of an old cowardly 
chevalier, some of whose foolish letters had been carried to the 
municipality. M.de L. received this deputation with his cha- 
racteristic composure—made the apology of the poor chevalier, 
and a few jokes at bis expense—gave up some bad horses—and 
sent away the party in great good humour. Tor a few days they 

were agitated with contradictory rumours: But at last it appeared 
that the government had determined on Vigorous measures ; and 
it was announced, that all the gentry would be re quired to arm 
themselves and their retainers against the insurgents. This 
brought things to a crisis ;—a council was held in the chateau, 
when it was speedily determined, that no consideration of pru- 
dence or of sefety could induce men of honour to desert their 
dependants, or the party to which, in their hearts, they wished 
well ;—-and thi at, when the alternative came, they wou! ld rather 

fight with the insurgents than against them. Henri de Laroche- 

jaquelein—of whom the fair writer gives so engaging a picture, 

and upon whose acts of heroism she dwells throughout with so 
visible a delight, that it is quite a disappointment to find that it 
is not his name she bears when she comes to change ber own— 
had been particularly inquired atier and threatened ; and up- 
on an order being sent to his peasantry to attend and ballot 
for the militia, he takes horse in the middie of the night, and 
sets out to place himself at their head for resistance. The 
rest of the party remain a few days longer in considerable 
perplexity. M. Thomasin having become suspected, on ac- 
count of his frequent resort to them, had been put in prison ; 

and they were almost entirely without intelligence as to what was 
going on; when one morning, when they were at breakfast, a 
party of horse gallops up to the gate, and presents an order 
for the immediate arrest of the whole company. M. de L. 
takes this with perfect calmness—a team of oxen is yoked to the 
old coach ; and the prisoners are jolted along, under escort of 
the National dragoons, to the town of Bressuire. By the time 
they had reached this place, their mild and steady deporiment 
had made so favourable an impression on their conductors, that 
they were very near taking them back to their homes ;—and the 
municipal officers, be fore whom M. de L. was brought, had lit- 
tle else to urge for the arrest, but that it did not seem adviseable 
to leave him at large, when it had been found necessary to se- 
cure all the other geutry of ‘he os ‘They were not sent, 
however, to the com:non prison, but lodged in the house of a 
worthy republican, who had form rs supplied the family with 
groceries, aod now treated them with the greatest kind: ess and ci- 
vility. Llere they remained for several Gays, closely shut up in two 
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little rooms; and were not a little startled, when they saw from 
their windows two or three thousand of the National guard 
march fiercely out to repulse a party of the insurgents, who 
were advancing, it was reported, under the command of Henri 
de Larochejaquelein. Next day, however, these valiant war- 
riors came flying back in great confusion. ‘They had met and 
been defeated by the insurgents; and the town was filled with 
terrors, and with the cruelties to which terror always gives birth. 
Some hundreds of Marseillois arrived at this crisis to reinforce 
the republican army ; and proposed, as a measure of intimida- 
tion and security, that they should immediately massacre all the 
prisoners.— The native leaders all expressed the greatest horror 
at this proposal—but it was nevertheless carried into cffect. 
The author saw these unfortunate creatures marched out of the 
town, under a guard of their butchers. ‘They were then drawn 
up in a neighbouring field, and were cut down with the sabre— 
most of them quietly kneeling and exclaiming, Vive le Rot! It 
was natural for Mad. de L. and her party to think that their turn 
was to come next: and the alarms of their compassionate jail- 
or did not help to allay their apprehensions. ‘Their fate hung 
indeed upon the slightest accident. One day they received a 
Jetter from an emigrant, congratulating them on the progress of 
the counter-revolution, and exhorting them not to remit their 
efforts in the cause. The very day atter, their letters were all 
opened at the municipality, and sent to them unsealed. ‘The 
patriots, however, it turned cut, were too much occupied with 
apprehensions of their own, to attend to any thing else. The 
national guards of the place were not much accustomed to war, 
and trembled at the retaliation which the excesses of their Mar- 
scillois auxiliaries might so well justify. A sort of panic took 
possession even of their best corps; nor could the general pre- 
vail on his cavalry to reconnoitre beyond the walls of the town. 
A few horsemen, indeed, once ventured half a mile farther; but 
speedily came galloping back in alarm, exclaiming, that a great 
troop of the enemy were at their heels. It turned out to be 
only a single country-man at work in his field, with a team of 
six oxen. ‘There was no waiting an assault with such forces ; 
and, in the beginning of May 1793, it was resolved to evacuate 
the place, and fall back on Thouars. The aristocratic captives 
were fortunately forgotten in the hurry of this inglorious move- 
ment; and though they listened through their closed shutters, 
with no great tranquillity, to the parting clamours and impreca- 
tions of the Marseillois, they soon received assurance of their 
deliverance, in the supplications of their keeper, and many others 
of the municipality, to be allowed to retire with them to Clisson, 
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and to seck shelter there from the vengeance of the advancing 
royalists. M.de Lescure, with his usual good nature, granted 
ull these requests ; and they soon set off, with a grateful escort, 
for their deserted chateau. 

The dangers he had already incurred by his inaction—the suc 
cesses of his | lesspr udent friends, and the apparent weakness and ire 
resolution of their opponents, now decided M. de L. to dissemble no 
longer with those who seeined entitled to his protection; and he re- 
solved instantly to take his part with the insurgents, and support 
the efforts of his adventurous cousin. He accordingly sent round 
without the delay of an instant, to intimate his purpose to all 
the parishes where he had influence, and busied himself and his 
household in preparing horses and arms, while his wife and her 
women were engaged in manufacturing white cockades. In the 
midst of these preparations, Henri de Larochejaquelein arriv- 
ed, flushed with victory and hope, and announced his seizure 
of Bressuire, and all the story of his brief and busy campaign. 

Upon his first arrival in the revolted district of his own do- 
mains, he found the peasants rather disheartened for want of a 
leader—some setting off for the army of Anjou, and others me- 
ditating a return to their own homes. His appearance, hows 
ever, and the heartiness of his adherence to their cause, at once 
revived the sinking flame of their enthusiasm, and spread it 
through all the adjoining region. Before next evening, he found 
himself at the head of near ten thousand devoted followers— 
without arms or discipline indeed, but with hearts in the trim— 
and ready to follow wherever he would venture to lead. There 
were only about 200 firelocks in the whole array, and these 
were shabby fowling-pieces, without bayonets: The rest were 
equipped with scythes, or blades of knives stuck upon poles— 
with spits, or with good heavy cudgels of knotty wood. In pre- 
senting himself to this romantic army, their youthful leader 
made the following truly eloquent and characteristic speech.— 
* My good friends, if my father were here to lead you, we 
* should all proceed with greater confidence. For my part, L 
‘ know I am but a child—but I hope 1 have courage enough 
* not to be quite unworthy of supplying his place to you—Fol- 
* low me when I advance against the enemy—kill me when [ 
* turn my back upon them—and revenge me when they give 
* me my death.’ ‘That very day he led them into action, A 
strong post of the republicans was stationed at Aubiers :—Henri, 
with a dozen or two of his best marksmen, glided silently be- 
hind the hedge which surrounded the field in which they were, 
and immediately began to fire—some of the unarmed peasants 
handing forward loaded muskets to them in quick succession, 
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He himself’ fired near 200 shots that day; and a gamekeeper 
who stood beside him, almost as m: iny. ‘The soldiers, though 
at first astonished at this assault from an invisible enemy, soon 
collected themselves, and made a movement to gain a small 
height that was near. Henri chose this moment to make a 
general assault; and calling out to his men, that they were run- 
img, burst through the hedge at their head, and threw them 
instantly into flight and irretrievable confusion ; got possession of 
their guns and stores, and pursued them to within a few miles 
of the walls of Bressuire. Such, almost universally, was the 
tactic of these formidable insurgents. Their whole art of war 
consisted in creeping round the hedges which separated them 
from their enemies, and firing there till they began to waver or 
move—and then rushing forward with shouts and impetuosity, 
but without any regard to order, possessing themselves first of 
the artillery, and rushing into the heart of their opponents with 
prodigious fierceness and activity. In these assaults they seldom 
lost so much as one man for every five that fell of the regulars. 

They were scarcely ever discovered soon enough to suffer from 
the musketry—and seldom gave the artiliery an opportunity of 
firing morethan once. When they saw the flash of their pieces, 
they instantly threw themselves flat on the ground till the shot 
flew over, then started up, and rushed on the gunners before 

they could reload. If they were finally repulsed, they retreat- 
ed and dispersed with the same magical rapidity, darting through 
the hedges, and scattering among “the defiles ina vay that elud- 
ed all pursuit, and exposed those who attempted it to murderous 
ambuscades at every turning. 

As soon as it was known that M. de Lescure had declared for 
the white cockade, forty parishes assumed that badge of hostili- 
ty; and he and bis cousin found themselves at the head of near 
twenty thousand men. ‘The day after, they brought eighty 
horsemen to the chateau. These gallont knights, however, 
were not very gorgeously caparisoned. ‘Fheir steeds were of all 
sizes and colours—many of them with packs instead of saddles, 
and loops of rope for stirrups—pistols and sabres of all shapes 
tied on with cords—white or black cockades in their hats—and 
tricoloured ones—with bits of epaulets taken from the vanquish- 
ed republicans, dangling in ridicule at the tails of their horses. 
Such as they were, however, they filled the chateau with tu- 
mult and exultation, and frightened the hearts out of some un- 
happy republicans, who came to look after their wives who had 
taken refuge in that asylum. ‘They did them no other harm, 
however, than compelling them to spit on their tricolor cock- 
ades, and to call Vive le Ltoi!—which the poor people, being 
* des gens honnctes et paisibles,’ very readily performed. 
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In the a‘ternoon, Madame de IL. with a troop of her tri-, 
umphant attendants, paid a visit to her late prison at Bressu- 
ire. ‘The place was now occupied by near twenty thousand in- 
surgents—all as remarkable, she assures us, for their simple 
piety, and the innocence and purity of their morals, as for the 
valour and enthusiasm which had banded them together. [Even 
in 2 town so obnoxious as this had become, from the massacre 
of the prisoners, there were no executions, and. no pillage. 
Some of the men were expressing a great desire for some to- 
bacco; and upon being asked whic ther there was none in the 
place, answered, quite simply, that Ubere was plenty, but they 
had no money to buy it. 

In giving a short view of the whole insurgent force, which 
she estimates at about 892,000 men, Mad de Larochejaqueleim 
here introduces a short account of its p rine Ipal leaders, whose chas 
racters are drawn with a delicate, though probably too favour- 
able hand. M.D’ Elbée, M. De Bonchamps, and M. De Ma- 
sign, were : almost che only ones who had for merly exercised 
the profession of arms, and were therefore invested with the 
formal command. Sic fillet, a native of Alsace, had formerly 
served in a Swiss regiment, bat had Jong been a gamckeener in 
Poitou. Of Cathelineau we have spoken already. Henri de 
Larochejaquelein, and M. Deo Lescure, were undoubtedly the most 
popular and important mensbers of the association, and are 
painted with the greatest liveliness and discrimiation. ‘The 
former, tall, fair, aud graceful—with a shy, afivetionste, and tas 
dolent manner in private life, had, in the field, all the gaicty, a- 
nimation and adventure, that he used to display in the chase. Ut- 
terly indifferent to danger, and ignorant of the very name of fear, 
his great faults as a leader were rashness in attack, and undue ex- 
posure of his person. Ile knew little, and cared less for the scien- 
tific details of war; and could not always mainjain the gravity 
that was required in the councijs of the leaders. Scinctimes after 
bluntly giving his opinion, he would quietly fall asleep till the ead 
of the del liberations; and, when reproac hed with this neglect of his 
higher duties, would answer, * What business had they to make 
* me a General ?—I would much rather have been. a private 
* light-horseman, and taken the sport as it came.’ With all 
this light-heartedness, he was full of kindness to his soldiers, aud 
compassion for his prisoners. le would sometimes offer, in- 
deed, to fight them fairly band to hand, before accepting their 
surrender; but never refused to give quarter, nor ever Ucaied 
them with i insult or severity. 

M. de Lescure was altogether of an opposite character. His 
courage, though of the most heroic te: mper, Was invariably united 
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with perfect coolness and deliberation. He had a great theo- 
retical knowledge of war, having diligently studied all that was 
written on the subject ; and was the only man in the party who 
knew the least of fortification. His temper was unaherably 
sweet and placid ; and his never-failing humanity, in the tremen- 
dous scenes he had to pass through, had something in it of an an- 
gelical character. Though constantly engaged at the head of his 
troops, and oiten leading them on to the asseult, he never could 
persuade himself to take the life of a fellow creature, or to show 
the smallest severity to his captives. One day a soldier, whom 
he thought had surrendered, fired at him, almost at the muzzle 
of his piece. He put aside the musket with his sword, and said, 
with perfect composure, take that prisoner to the rear. His at- 
tendants, enraged at the perfidy of the assault, cut him down 
behind his back. He turned round at the noise, and flew into 
the most violent passion in which he had ever been seen. This 
was the only time in his life in which he was known to utter an 
oath. There was no spirit of vengeance in his nature; and he 
frequently saved more lives after a battle, than had been lost in 
the course of it. 

The discipline of the army, thus commanded, has been alrea- 
dy spoken of. It was never even divided into regiments or com- 
panies. When the chiefs had agreed on a plan of operations, 
they announced to their followers; —M. Lescure goes to take such 
a bridge,—who will fullow him? M. Marigny keeps the passes 
jn such a valley—who will go with him ?—and soon. ‘They were 
never told to march to the right or the left, but to that tree or to 
that steeple. ‘They were generally very ill supplied with ammu- 
nition, and were often obliged to attack a post of artillery wah 
cudgels. On one occasion, while rushing on for this purpose, 
they suddenly discovered a huge crucifix in a recess of the wood 
on their flank, and immediately every man of them stopped 
short, and knelt quietly down, under the fire of the enemy. 
They then got up, ran right forward, and took the cannon. 
They had tolerable medical assistance ; and found admirable 
nurses for the wounded, in the nunncries and other religious e- 
stablishments that existed in all the considerable towns. 

Their first enterprize, after the capture of Bressuire, was a- 
gainst Thouars. ‘To get at this place, a considerable river was 
to be crossed.—M. de Lescure headed a party, that was to force 
the passage of a bridge; but when he came within the heavy 
fire of its defenders, all his peasants fell back, and left him for 
some minutes alone :—His clothes were torn by the bullets, but 
not a shot took effect on his person :— He returned to the charge 
agein with Henri de Larochejaquelcin ;—their followers, all but 
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two, again left them at the moment of charging; but the ene 
my had already taken flight; the bridge was carried by those 
four men, and the town was given up after a short struggle, 
though not before Henri had climbed alone to the top of the 
wall by the help of a friend’s shoulders, and thrown several 
stones at the flying inhabitants within. The republican gene- 
ral Quetineau, who had defended himself with great valour, ob- 
tained honourable terms in this capitulotion, and was treated 
with the greatest kindness by the insurgent chiefs. He had 
commanded at Bressuire when it was finally abandoned, and 
told M. Lescure, when he was brought before him, that he saw 
the cl sed window shutters of his family well enough as he march- 
ed out; and that it was not out of forgetfulne-s that he had left 
them unmolested. M. Lescure expressed his gratitude for his ge- 
nerosity, and pressed him to remain with them.—‘ You do not a= 
gree in our opinions, | know ;—and I do not ask you to take any 
share in our proccedings. You shall be a prisoner at large a- 
mong us; but if you go back to the republicans, they will sa 
you gave up the place out of treachery, and you will be rewarded 
by the executioner for the yallant delence you have made. ’— 
The captive answered in terms equally firm and spirited.—* I 
must do my duty at all hazards. 1 should be dishonoured, if 
] remained voluntarily among enemies. 1 am ready to answer for 
all I have hitherto done.’—It will surprise some violent royal- 
ists among ourselves, we believe, to find that this frankness and 
fidelity to his party secured fr bim the friendship and esteem 
of all the Vendean leaders. ‘The peasants, indeed, felt a little 
more like the liberal persons just alluded to. They were not a 
little scandalized to find a republican treated with respect and 
courtesy ;—and, above all, were in horror when they saw him 
admitted into the private society cf their chiefs, and discovers 
ed that M. de Bonchamp actually trusted himself in the same 
chamber with him at night. For the first two or three nights, 
several of them kept watch at the outside of the door, to defend 
him against the assassination they apprehended ; and once or 
twice he found in the morning, that one more distrustful than the 
rest had glided into the room, and laid himself down across the 
fect of his commander. 

rom Thouars they proceeded to Fontenay, where they had 
a still more formidable resistance to encounter. M. de Lescure 
was ayain exposed alone to the fire of six pieces of cannon 
charged with grape; and had lis hat pierced, a spur, shot off, 
and a boot torn by the discharge ;—but he only turned round 
to his men, who were hanging back, and said, * You see these 
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fellows can take no aim;—come on!’ They did come on, and 
soon carried all before them. 

The republicans had retaken, in the course of these en- 
counters, the first piece of cannon which had fallen into the 
hands of the insurgents, and to which the peasants had fond- 
ly given the name of Marie Jeanne. After their success at 
Scenery, a party was formed to recover it. One man, in 
his impatience, got far a-head of his comrades, and was in 
the heart of the enemy before he was aware. Fortunately, he 
had the horse and accoutrements of a dragoon he had Killed 
the day before, and was taken by the party for one of their 
own company. They welcomed him accordingly ; and told 
him that he was just come in time to repulse the brigands, who 
were advancing to retake their Marie Jeanne. * Are they?’ says 
he ;—‘ follow me, and we shall soon give a good account of 
them : ’—and then heading the troop, he rode on till he came 
within reach of his own party, when he suddenly cut down the 
two men on each side of him, and welcomed his friends to the vic- 
tory. At another time, four young oflicers, in the wantonness 
of their valour, rode alone to a large village in the heart of the 
country possessed by the republicans, ordered all the inhabi- 
tants to throw down their tricoloured cockades, and to prepare 
quarters for the Royalist army, which was to march in, in the 
evening, 100,000 strong. The good people began their pre- 
parations accordingly, and hewed down their tree of liberty— 
when the young men laughed in their faces, and galloped un- 
molested away from upwards of a thousand enemies.—The 
whole book is full of such feats and adventures.—Their re- 
cent successes had incumbered them with near four thousand 
prisoners, of whom, as they had no strong places or regular 
garrisons, they were much at a loss how to dispose. To dis- 
miss such a mob of privates, on their parole not to serve an 
more against them, they knew would be of no avail; and, ak 
ter much deliberation, they fell upon the ingenious expedient of 
shaving their heads, at the same time that their parole was 
exacted ; so that if they again took the field against them with- 
in any moderate time, they might be easily recognized and dealt 
with accordingly. Madame Lescure’s father had the merit of 
this happy invention. 

The day after the capture of Fontenay, the greater part of 
the army thought it was time to go home for a while to look 
after their cattle, and tell their exploits to their wives and 
children. In about a week, however, a considerable number 
of them came back again, and proceeded to attack Saumur. 
Here M. de Lescure received his first wound in the arm; and 
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Henri, throwing his hat over the entrenchments of the place, 
called to his men, * Let us see who will find it again ! ’—and 
rushed at their head across the glacis. A vast multitude of the 
republicans fell in this battle; and near twelve thousand pri- 
soners were made,—who were all shaved and let go. The In- 
surgents did not lose four hundred in all. In the castle they 
found Quetineau, the gallant but unsuccessful defender of Thou- 
ars, who, according to M. de Lescure’s prediction, had been ar- 
rested and ordered for trial in consequence of that disaster. 
He was again pressed to remain with them as a prisoner on pa 
role ; but continued firm in his resolution to do his duty, and 
leave the rest to fortune. He was sent, accordingly, to Paris a 
short time after—when he was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted ! 

‘The insurrection had now attained a magnitude which seem- 
ed to make it necessary to have some one formally appointed to 
the chief command ; and with a view of at once flattering and 
animating the peasants, in whose spontaneous zeal it had ori- 
ginated, all voices were united in favour of Cathelineau, the 
humble and venerable leader under whom its first successes had 
been obtained. It is very remarkable, indeed, that in a party 
thus associated avowedly in opposition to democratical innova- 
tions, the distinctions of rank were utterly disregarded and for- 
gotten. Not only was an humble peasant raised to the dignity 
of commander-in-chief, but Mad. de L. assures us, that she ne- 
ver knew whether one half of the officers were of noble or ple- 
beian descent ; and mentions one, the son of a village shoema- 
ker, who was long at the head of all that was gallant and ho- 
nourable in the cause. We are afraid that this is a trait of 
their royalism, which it is no longer thought prudent to bring 
forward in the courts of royalty. 

These brilliant successes speedily suggested enterprises of 
still greater ambition and extent. A communication was now 
opened with M. de Charrette, who had long headed the insur 
rection in Anjou, and a joint attack on the city of Nantes was 
projected and executed by the two armies. That of Poitou 
was now tolerably provided with arms and ammunition, and 
decently clothed, though without any attention to uniformity. 
The dress of the officers was abundantly fierce and fantastic. 
With pantaloons and jackets of gray cloth, they wore a variety 
of great red handkerchiefs all about their person—one tied 
round their head, and two or three about their waist, and across 
their shoulders, for holding their pistols and ammunition. Hen- 
ri de Larochejaquelein introduced this fashion ; and it speedily 


became universal among his companions, giving them not a lit- 
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tle the air of brigands, or banditti, the name early bestowed on 
them by the republicans, and at last generally adopted and re- 
cognized among themselves. The expedition to Nantes was dis- 
astrous. The soldiers did not like to go so far from home; and 
the arwy, as it advanced, melted away by daily desertions. There 
was also some want of concert in the movements of the different 
corps ;--and, after a sanguinary conflict, the attack was aban- 
doned, and the forces dispersed ali over the country. The good 
Cathelineau was mortally wounded in this affair, at which nei- 
ther M. de Lescure nor Henri were present; the latter being in 
garrison at Saumur, and the other disabled by his wound. The 
news of this wound came rather suddenly upon his wife, who, 
though she had always before been in agonies of fear on horse- 
back, instantly mounted a ragged colt, and galloped off to re- 
join him. She never afierwards had the least alarm about rid- 
ing. The army having spontaneously disbanded after the check 
at Nantes, it was found impossible to maintain the places it had 
occupied. General Westermann arrived in the country, at the 
head of a large force ; and, after retaking Saumur and Parthe- 
nay, began the relentless and exterminating system of burn- 
ing and ‘laying waste the districts from which he had succeeded 
in “dislodging the insurgents. One of the first examples he 
made was at M. de Leseure’s : chateau of Clisson. It was burnt 
to the ground, with all its offices, stores, and peasants’ hous- 
es, as well as all the pictures and furniture of its master. Hav- 
ing long foreseen the probability of such a consummation, he 
had at one time given orders to remove some of the valuable 
articles it contained ; but, apprehensive that such an operation 
might discourage or disgust his followers, he afterwards aban- 
doned the design, and submitted to the loss of all his family 
moveubles. The event, Mad. ce L. assures us, produced no 
degree either of irritation or discouragement. ‘The chiefs, how- 
ever, now exerted ail their influence to collect their scattered 
forces before Chatillon ; and Mad. de L. accompanied her hus- 
band in all the rapid and adventurous marches he made for 
that purpose, through this agitated and distracted country. Ip 
one of these fatiguing movements with some broken corps of the 
army, they stopped to repose for the night in the chateau of 
Mad. de Concise, who was still so much an alien to the Vendean 
manners, that they found her putting on rouge, and talking of 
the agitation of her nerves ! 

The attack on Westermann’s position at Chatillon was com- 
pletely successful; but the victory was stained by the vindictive 
massacris which followed it. The burnings and butchezies of 
the republican forces were bloodily avenged ; in spite of the ef- 
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forts of M. de Lescure, who repeatedly exposed his own life te 
save those of the vanquished. In the midst of the battle, one of 
his attendants seeing a rifleman about to fire at him, stepped 
bravely before him, and received the shot in his eye. The car- 
riage of Westermann was taken; and some young officers, to 
whom it was entrusted, having foolishly broken open the strong 
box, which was believed to be full of money, there was a talk 
of bringing them to trial for the supposed embezzlement. M. 
de L., however, having declared that one of them had given 
him his word of honour that the box was empty when they 
opened it, the whole council declared themselves satisfied, and 
acquitted the young men by acclamation. 

In the course of the summer of 1793, various sanguinary 
actions were fought with various success; but the most re- 
markable event was the arrival of a M. Tinmteniac, with de- 
apatches from the English government, about the middle of 
July. This intrepid messenger had come alone througt all 
Brittany and Anjou, carrying his despatches in his pistols as 
wadding, and incessantly in danger from the republican ar- 
mies and magistrates. The despatches, M. ce L. infms 
us, showed an incredible ignorance on the part of the Eng- 
lish government of the actual posture of affairs. They were 
answered, however, with gratitude and clearness, A debarka- 
tion was strongly recommended near Sables or Painmboeuf, but 
by no means at L’Orient, Rochefort, or Rochelle; aud it was 
particularly entreated, that the troops should consist chief 
ly of emigrant Frenchmen, and that a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon should, if possible, place himself at their head. Mad. 
de L., who wrote a small and very neat hand, was employed to 
write out these despatches, which were pluced in the pistols of 
M. Tinteniac, who immediately proceeded on his adventurous 
mission. He reached Kngland, it seems, and was frequently 
employed thereafter in undertakings of the same nature. He 
headed a considerable party of Brctons, in endeavouring to sup- 
port the unfortunate descent at Quiberon; and, disdaining to 
submit, even atier the failure of that ill-concerted expedition, 
fell bravely with arms in his hands, After his departure, the 
insurgents were repulsed at Lucon, and obtained some advan- 
tages at Chantonnay. But finding the republican armies daily 
increasing in numbers, skill and discipline, they found it neces- 
sary to act chiefly on the defensive; and, for this purpose, di- 
vided the country into several districts, in each of which they 
stationed that part of the army which had been recruited within 
it, and the General who was most beloved and contided in by 
the inhabitanis. In this way, M. Lescure came to be stationed 
in the heart of his own estates; and was not a little touched 
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to find almost all his peasants, who had bled and suffered by his 
side for so long a time without pay, come to make offer of the 
rents that were due for the possessions to which they were but 
just returned. He told them, it was not for his rents that he 
had taken up arms,—and that while they were exposed to the ca- 
lamities of war, they were well entitled to be freed of that bur- 
den. Various lads of thirteen, and several hale grandsires of 
seventy, came at this period, and insisted upon being allowed to 
share the dangers and glories of their kinsmen. ; 
From this time, downwards, the picture of the war is shaded 
with deeper horrors ; and the operations of the insurgents ac- 
uire a character of greater desperation. The Convention issued 
he barbarous decree, that the whole country, which still con- 
tinued its resistance, should be desolated ;—that the whole in- 
habitants should be exterminated, without distinction of age or 
sex; the habitations consumed with fire, and the trees cut down 
with the axe. Six armies, amounting in all to more than two 
hundred thousand men, were charged with the execution of 
these atrocious orders; and began, in September 1793, to obey 
them with a detestable fidelity. A multitude of sanguinary con- 
flicts ensued ; and the insurgents succeeded in repulsing this de- 
solating invasion at almost all the points of attack. Among the 
slain in one of these engagements, the republicans found the 
body of a young woman, which Madame de L. informs us gave 
occasion to a number of idle reports; many giving out, that it 
was she herself, or a sister of M. de L. who had no sister, or a 
new Joan of Arc, who had kept up the spirit of the peasantry 
by her enthusiastic predictions. ‘The truth was, that it was the 
body of an innocent peasant girl, who had always lived a quiet 
and pious life, till recently before this action, when she had 
been seized with an irresistible desire to take a part in the con- 
flict. She discovered herself some time before to Madame de 
L.; and begged from her a shift of a peculiar fabric. The 
night before the battle, she also revealed her secret to M. de 
L. ;—asked him to give her a pair of shoes,—and promised to 
behave herself in such 2 manner in the morrow’s fight, that he 
should never think of parting with ber. Accordingly, she kept 
near his person through the whole of the battle, and conducted 
herself with the most heroic bravery. ‘Two or three times, in 
the very heat of the fight, she said to him—* No, mon Gene- 
© ral, you shall not get before me—I shall always be closer up 
“to the enemy even than you.’ Early in the day, she was 
hurt pretty seriously in the hand, but held it up laughing to 
ther General, and said—* It is nothing at all.’ In the end of 
the battle, she was sur:ounded in a charge, and fell fighting like 
a desperado. There were about ten other women, who took up 
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arms, Madame de L. says, in this cause ;—two sisters, under fif- 
teen—and a tall beauty, who wore the dress of an officer. The 
priests attended the soldiers in the field, and rallied and exhort- 
ed them, but took no part in the combat, nor ever excited 
them to any acts of inhumanity. There were many boys of 
the most tender age among the combatants,—some scarcely 
more than nine or ten ~~ of age. 

M. Piron gained a decided victory over the most numerous 
army of the republic; but their ranks being recruited by the 
whole garrison of Mentz, which had been liberated on parole, 
presented again a most formidable front to the insurgents.— 
A great battle was fought in the middle of September at Chol- 
let, where the Government army was completely broken, and would 
have been finally routed, but for the skill and firmness of the 
celebrated Kleber who commanded it, and successfully main- 
tained a position which covered its retreat. In the middle of 
the battle, one of the peasants took a flagelet from his pocket, 
and, in derision, began to play ¢a tra, as he advanced against 
the enemy. A cannon-ball struck off his horse’s head, and 
brought him to the ground; but he drew his leg from the 
dead animal, and marched forward on foot, without disconti- 
nuing his music. One other picture of detail will give an idea 
of the extraordinary sort of warfare in which the country was 
then engaged. Westermann was beat out of Chatillon, and 
pursued to some distance ; but finding that the insurgent forces 
were withdrawn, he bethought himself of recovering the place 
by a coup de main. He mounted an hundred grenadiers be- 
hind an hundred picked hussars, and sent them at midnight 
into the city. The peasants, as usual, had no outposts, and 
were scattered about the streets, overcome with fatigue and 
brandy. However, they made a stout and bloody resistance. 
One active fellow received twelve sabre wounds on the same 
spot; another, after killing a hussar, took up his wounded bro- 
ther in his arms, placed him on the horse, and sent him out 
of the city ;—then returned to the combat ; killed another hus- 
sar, and mounted himeelf on the prize. ‘The republicans, irri- 
tated at the resistance they experienced, butchered all that came 
across them in that night of confusion ; all order or discipline 
was lost in the darkness; and they hacked and fired at each 
other, or wrestled and fell, maa to man, as they chanced to 
meet, and often without being able to distinguish triend from 
foe.—An eminent leader of the insurrection was trampled under 
foot by a party of the republicans, who rushed past him to mas- 
sacre the whole family where he lodged, who were all zealous re- 
publicans.—The town was set on fire in fifty places,—and was at 
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last evacuated by both parties in mutual fear and ignorance of 
the force to which they were opposed. When the day dawned, 
however, it was finally occupied by the insurgents. 

After some more successes, the insurgent chiefs found their 
armies sorely reduced, and their enemies perpetually increasing 
in force and numbers. M. de la Charette, upon some misun- 
derstanding, withdrew his corps; and all who looked beyond 
the present moment, could not fail to perceive, that disasters of 
the most fatal nature were almost inevitably approaching. A 
dreadful disaster, at all events, now fell on their fair historian. 
M. de L. in rallying a party of his men near Tremblaye, was 
struck with a musket ball on the eyebrow, and instantly fell 
senseless to the ground. He was not dead, however, avd was 
with difficulty borne through the rout which was the imme- 
diate consequence of his fall. His wife, entirely ignorant of 
what had happened, was forced, however, to move along with 
the retreating army; and in a miserable little village, was called 
at midnight, from her bed of straw, to hear mass performed to 
the soldiers by whom she was surrounded. ‘The solemn cere- 
mony was interrupted by the approaching thunder of the artil- 
lery, and the perpetual arrival of fugitive and tumultuary par- 
ties, with tidings of evil omen. Nu body had the courage to tell 
this unfortunate woman the calamity that had befallen her, 
though the priest awakened a vague alarm by solemn encomiums 
on the piety of M. de L., and the necessity of resignation to 
the will of heaven. Next night she found him at Cherdron, 
scarcely able to move or to articulate, —but suffering more from 
the idea of her having failen into the hands of the enemy, than 
from his own disasters. 

The last great battle was fought near Chollet, when the in- 
surgents, after a furious and sanguinary resistance, were at last 
borne down by the multitude of their opponents, and driven 
down into the low country on the banks of the Loire. M. de 
Bonchamp, who had always held out the policy of crossing 
this river, and the advantages to be derived from uniting them- 
selves to the royalists of Brittany, was mortaily wounded in this 
battle ; but his counsels still influenced their proceedings in this 
emergency ; and not only the whole debris and wreck of the ar- 
my, but a great proportion of the men and women and chil- 
dren of the country, flying in consternation from the burnings 
and butchery of the Government forces, flocked down in agony 
and despair to the banks of this great river. On gaining the 
heights of St Florent, one of the most mournful, and at the same 
time most magnificent spectacles burst upon the eye. These 
heights form a vast semicircle ; at the bottom of which a broad 
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bare plain extends to the edge of the water. Near an hund- 
red thousand unhappy souls now blackened over that dreary ex- 
panse,—old men, infants and women mingled with the half-armed 
soldiery, caravans, crowded baggave waggons and teams of oxen, 
all full of despair, impatience, anxiety and terror :——Behind, were 
the smokes of their burning villages, and. the thunder of the 
hostile artillery ;—before, the broad stream of the Loire, divid- 
ed by a long low island, also covered with the fugitives, —twent 
frail barks plying i in the stream—and, on the far bz anks, the dis- 
orderly movements of those who had effected the passage, and 
were waiting there to be rejoined by their companions. Such, 
Mad. de L. assures us, was the tumult and terror of the scene, 
and so awful the recollections it inspired, that it can never 
be effaced from the memory of any of those who beheld it; and 
that many of its awe-struck spectators have concurred in stat- 
ing, that it brought forcibly to their imaginations the unspeake 
able terrors of the great day of Judgment. Through this dismay 
ed and bewildered multitude, the disconsolate family of their 
gallant general made their way silently to the shore ;—M. de L. 
stretched, almost insensible, on a wretched litter,—his wife, 
three months gone with child, walking by his side,—and, be- 
hind her, her faithful nurse, with her he sipiess ond astonished 
infant in her arms. When they arrived on the beach, they 
with difficulty got a crazy boat to carry them to the i island 3 but 
the aged monk who steered it, would not venture to cross the 
larger branch of the stream,—and.the poor wounded man was 
obliged to submit to the agony of another removal. At length, 
they were landed on the opposite bank ; where wretcheduess 
and desolation appeared still more conspicuous. Thousands of 
helpless wretches were lying on the grassy shore, or roaming 
about in search of the friends from whom they had been di- 
vided. There was a general complaint of cold and hunger 3 
and nobody in a condition to give any directions, or administer 
any relief. M. de L. suffered excruciating pain from the pierc- 
ing air which blew upon his feverish frame ;—the poor infant 
screamed tor foo’, and the helpless mother was left to minister 
to both; ~ whic her otrendant went among the burnt and ruined 
villages, to seek a drop of milk for the baby. At length they 
got again in motion tor the acjoining village of Varades,— 
M. ce L, borne in a sort of chair upon the pikes of his soldiers, 
with his wife and the maid-servant walking before him, and sup- 
porting his legs, wrapped up in their cloaks. With great dif- 
ficuiiy they procured a litte room, in a cottage swarming with 
soldicrs,—most of them famishing for want of food, and yet still 
so mindful of the rights of their neighbours, that they would not 
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take a few potatoes from the garden of the cottage, till Mad. de L. 
had obtained leave of the proprietor. 

M. de Bonchamp died as they were taking him out of the 
boat; and it became necessary to elect another eommander, 
M. de L. roused himself to recommend Henri de Larochejaque- 
jein ; and he was immediately appointed. When the election 
was announced to him, M. de L. desired to see and congratu- 
late his valiant cousin. He was already weeping over him in a 
dark corner of the room; and now came to express his hopes 
that he should soon be superseded by his recovery. ‘ No,’ said 
M. de L. * that I believe is out of the question: But even if I 
were to recover, I should never take the place you have now 
obtained, and should be proud to serve as your aid-de-camp. ’— 
The day after, they advanced towards Rennes. . M. de L. could 
find no other conveyance than a bagyage-wayggon; at every 
jolt of which he suffered such anguish, as to draw forth the most 
piercing shrieks even from his manly bosom. Alter some time, 
an old chaise was discovered: a piece of artillery was thrown 
away to supply it with horses, and the wounded general was 
Jaid in it,— his head being supported in the lap of Agatha, his 
mother’s faithful waiting-woman, and now the only attendant of 
his wife and sulant. in three painful days they reached Laval ; 
— Mad. de L. frequently suflering from absolute want, and some- 
times getting nothing to eat the whole day, but one or two sour 
apples. M. de L. was nearly insensible during the whole jour- 
ney. He was roused but ance, when there was a report that 
a party of the enemy were in sight. He then called for his 
musket, and attempted to get out of the carriage ;—addressed 
exhortations and reproaches to the troops that were flying around 
him, and would not rest till an officer in whom he had confi- 
dence came up and restored some order to the detachment.— 
The alarm turned out to be a false one. 

At Laval they halted for several days; and he was so much 
recruited by the repose, that he was able to get for half an hour 
on horseback, and seemed to be fairly in the way of recovery ; 
when his excessive zeal and anxiety tor the good behaviour of 
the troops tempted him to premature exertions, from the con- 
sequences of which he never afterwards recovered. ‘The troops 
being ail collected and refreshed at Layal, it was resolved to turn 
upon their pursuers, and give battle to the advancing army of 
the republic. The conflict was sanguinary; but ended most 
decidedly in favour of the Vendeans. ‘The first encounter was 
in the night,—and was characterized with more than the usual 
confusion of night attacks. ‘Ihe two armies crossed each other 
in so extraordinary a manner, that the artillery of each was sup- 
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plied, for a part of the battle, from the cazssons of the enemy ; 
and one of the Vendean leaders, after exposing himself to great 
hazard in helping a brother officer, as he took him to be, out of 
a ditch, discovered, by the next flash of the cannon, that it was 
an enemy, and immediately cut him down. After daybreak, the 
battle became more orderly, and ended in a complete victory. 
This was the last grand crisis of the insurrection. The way to 
La Vendée was once more open; and the fugitives had it in 
their power to return triumphant to their fastnesses and their 
homes, after rousing Brittany by the example of their valour 
and success. M. de L. and Henri both inclined to this course ; 
but other counsels prevailed. Some were for marching on 
Nantes—others for proceeding to Rennes—and some, more san- 
guine than the rest, for pushing directly for Paris. ‘Time was 
irretrievably lost in these deliberations ; and the republicans had 
leisure to rally, and bring up their reinforcements, before any 
thing was definitively settled. 

In the mean time, M. de L. became visibly worse; and 
one morning, when his wife alone was in the room, he called 
her to him, and told her that he felt his death was at hand;— 
that his only regret was for leaving her in the midst of such a 
war, with a helpless child, and in a state of pregnancy. For 
himself, he added, he died happy, and with humble reliance 
on the Divine mercy ;—but her sorrow he could not bear to 
think of;—and he entreated her pardon for any neglect or 
unkindness he might ever have shown ber. He added mas 
ny other expressions of tenderness and consolation; and see- 
ing her overwhelmed with anguish at the despairing tone in 
which he spoke, concluded by saying, that he might perhaps 
be mistaken in his prognosis ;—and hoped still to live for 
her. Next day they were under the necessity of moving for- 
ward; and, on the journey, he learned accidentally from 
one of the officers, the dreadful details of the Queen’s exe- 
cution, which his wife had been at great pains to keep from 
his knowledge. ‘This intelligence seemed to bring back his 
fever—though he still spoke of living to avenge her—‘ If I 
do live,’ he said, ‘ it shall be for vengeance only—no more mer- 
cy from me !’—That evening, Madame de L., entirely over- 
come with anxiety and fatigue, had fallen into a deep sleep on 
a mat before his bed :s—And soon after, his condition became alto- 
gether desperate. Ile became speechless, and nearly insensible; 
—the sacraments were administered, and various applications 
made without awaking the unhappy sleeper by his side. Soon after 
midnight, however, she started up, and instantly became aware of 
the fuil extent of her misery. ‘lo fill up its measure, it was an- 
nounced in the course of the morning that they must immedi- 
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ately resume their march with the last division of the army. 
The thing appeared altogether impossible, and Madame de L. 
declared she would rather die by the hands of the republicans, 
than permit her husband to be moved in the condition in which 
he then was. When she recollected, however, that these bar- 
barous enemies had of late not only butchered the wounded that 
fell into their power, but mutilated and insulted their remains, 
she submitted to the alternative, and prepared for this miser- 
able journey with a heart bursting with anguish. The dying 
man was roused only to heavy moanings by the pain of lilting 
him into the carriage,—where his faithful Agatha again supported 
his head, and a surgeon watched all the changes in his condi- 
tion. Madame de L. was placed on horseback; and, surround- 
ed by her father and mother, and a number of officers, went 
forward, scarcely conscious of all active exertion—only that 
sometimes, in the bitterness of her heart, when she saw the dead 
bodies of the republican soldiers on the road, she made her 
horse trample upon them, as if in vengeance for the slaughter 
of her husband. In the course of little more than an hour, she 
thought she heard some little stir in the carriage, and insisted 
upon stopping to inquire into the cause. The officers, however, 
crowded around her, and then her father came up and said that 
M. de L. was in the same state as before, but that he suflered 
dreadfully from the cold, and would be very much distressed. if 
the door was again to be opened. Obliged to be satisfied with 
this answer, she went on in sullen and gloomy silence for some 
hours longer, in a dark and rainy day of November. It was 
night when they reached the town of Fougeres; and, when lifted 
from her horse at the gate, she was unable either to stand or 
walk:—shewas carried into awretched house, crowded with troops 
of all descriptions, where she waited two hours in agony till she 
heard that the carriage with M.de L. was come up. She was 
left alone for a dreadful moment with her mother ; and then M, 
ce Beauvolliers came in, bathed in tears,—and taking both her 
hands, told her she must now think only of saving the child she 
carried within her. Her husband had expired when she heard 
the noise in the carriage, soon after their setting out—and the 
surgeon had accordingly left it as soon as the order of the march 
had carried her a-head ;—but the faithful Agatha, fearful lest her 
appearance might alarm her mistress in the midst of the jour- 
ney, had remained alone in that dreadful situation for all the 
rest of the day. Fatigue, gricf and anguish of mind now threat- 
ened Madame de L. with consequences which it seems altogether 
miraculous that she should have escaped. She was seized with 
violent pains, and was threatened with a miscarriage in a room 
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which served as a common passage to the crowded and miser- 
able lodging she had procured. It was thought necessary to 
bleed her—and, after some difficulty, a surgeon ws procured. 
She can never forget, she says, the formidable apparition of this 
warlike phlebotomist. A figure six feet high, with ferocious 
whiskers, a great sabre at his side, and four ‘huge pistols in his 
belt, stalked up with a fierce and careless air to her bed-side ; 
and: when she said she was timid about the operation, answered 
harshly—‘ So am not I—I have killed three hundred men and 
upwards in the field in my time—one cf them only this morn- 
ing—I think then I may venture to bleed a woman—Come, 
come, let us see your arm.’ She was bled accordingly—and, 
contrary to all expectation, was preity well again in the morn- 
ing. She insisted for a long time on carrying the body of her 
husband in the carriage along with her —but her father, after 
indulging her for a few days 8, contrived to fall behind with this 
precious deposite, and inforined her when he came up again, that 
it had been found necessary to bury it privately in a spot which 
he would not specify. 

This abstract has grown to such a bulk that we find we can- 
not afford to continue it on the same scale. Nor is this very ne- 
cessary; for though there is more than a third part of the book, of 
which we have given no account—and that, to those who have 
a taste for tales of sorrow, the most interesting portion of it— 
we believe that many readers will think they have had enough 
of La Vendée; and that all will now be in a condition to judge 
of the degree of interest or amusement which the work is likely 
to afford them. We shall add, however, a brief sketch of the 
rest of its contents.——-Alter a series of murderous battles, to 
which the mutual refusal of quarter gave an exasperation un- 
known in any other history, and which left the field so cum- 
bered with dead bodies, that Mad. de L. assures us that it was 
dreadful to feel the lifting of the wheels, and the cracking of 
the bones, as her heavy carriage passed over them,—the wreck 
of the Vendeans succeeded in reaching Angers upon the Loire, 
and trusted to a furious assault upon that place for the means of 
repassing the river, and regaining their beloved country. The 
garrison, however, proved stronger and more resolute than they 
had expected. ‘Their own gay and enthusiastic courage had sunk 
under a long course of suffering and disaster; and, after losing 
a great number of men before the walls, they were obliged to 
turn back in confusion, they did not well know whither, but 
farther and farther from the land to which all their hopes and 
wishes were directed. In the tumult of “this retreat, Mad. de 
L. lost sight of her venerable aunt, who had hitherto been the 
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mild and patient companion of their wanderings ; and learned 
afterwards, that she had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and, 
at the age of eighty, been publicly executed at Rennes, for the 
crime of rebellion. At Fougeres, at Laval, at Dol, and Save- 
nay, the dwindled force of the insurgents had to sustain new at- 
tacks from their indefatigable pursuers, in which the officers 
and most of the soldiery gave still more extraordinary proofs, 
than any we have yet recorded, of undaunted valour and con- 
stancy worthy of better fortune. The weather was now, in the 
latter end of November, extremely cold and rainy; the roads 
almost impassable ; and provisions very scarce. Often, after a 
march of ten hours, Mad. de L. has been obliged to fish for a 
few cold potatoes in the bottom of a dirty caldron, filled with 
greasy water, and polluted by the hands of half the army. Her 
child sickened from its teething, and insufficient nourishment ; 
and every day she witnessed the death of some of those gallant 
leaders whom the spring had seen assembled in her halls in all 
the flash of youthful confidence and glory. After many a weary 
march, and desperate struggle, about ten thousand sad survivors 
got again to the banks of that fatal Loire, which now seemed to 
divide them from hope and protection. Henri, who had ar- 
ranged the whole operation with consummate judgment, found 
the shores on both sides free of the enemy :—but all the boats 
had been removed ; and, after leaving alee to construct rafts 
with all possible despatch, he himself, with a few attendants, 
ventured over in a little wherry, which he had brought with 
him on a cart, to make arrangements for covering their land- 
ing. But they never saw the daring Henri again. The vigi- 
lant enemy came dewn upon them at this critical moment—in- 
tercepted his return—and, stationing several armed vessels in 
the stream, rendered the passage of the army altogether impos- 
sible. ‘They fell back in despair upon Savenay ; and there the 
brave and indefatigable Marigny told Mad. de L. that all was 
now over—that it was altogether impossible to resist the attack 
that would be made next day—and that he advised her to seek 
her safety in flight and disguise, without the loss of an instant. 
She set out accordingly, with her mother, in a gloomy day of 
December, under the conduct of a drunken peasant; and, after 
being out most of the night, at length obtained shelter in a 
dirty farm house,—from which, in the course of the day, she had 
the misery of seeing her unfortunate countrymen scattered over 
the whole open country, chased and butchered without mercy by 
the republicans, who now took a final vengeance for all the losses 
they had sustained. She had long been clothed in shreds agd 
patches, and needed no disguise to conceal her quality. She 
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was sometimes hidden in the mill, when the troopers came to 
search for fugitives in her lonely retreat ;—and oftener sent, in 
the midst of winter, to herd the sheep or cattle of her faithful 
and compassionate host, along with his rawboned daughter. 

In this situation they remained till late in the following spring; 
—and it would be endless to enumerate the hairbreadth ’scapes 
and unparalleled sufferings to which they were every day expos- 
ed—reduced frequently to live upon alms, and forced every 
two or three days to shift their quarters, in the middle of the 
night, from one royalist cabin to another. Such was the long 
continued and vindictive rigour of the republican party, that the 
most eager and unrelaxing search was made for fugitives of all 
descriptions ; and every adherent of the insurgent faction who fell 
into their hands was barbarously murdered, without the least re- 
gard to age, sex, or individual innocence. While skulking about 
in this state of peril and desolation, they had glimpses, and ec- 
casional rencounters with some of their former companions, 
whom similar misfortunes had driven upon similar schemes of 
concealment. In particular, they twice saw the daring and 
unsubduable M. de Marigny, who had wandered over the whole 
country, from Angers to Nantes; and notwithstanding his gi- 
gantic form, and remarkable features, had contrived so to dis- 
guise himself, as to clude all detection or pursuit. He could 
counterfeit all ages and dialects, and speak in perfection to 
patois of every village. He appeared before them in the cha- 
racter of an itinerant dealer in poultry, and retired unsuspect- 
ed by all but themselves. In this wretched condition, the term 
of Mad. de L.’s confinement drew on; and, after a thousand 
frights and disasters, she was delivered of two daughters, with- 
out any other assistance than that of her mother. One of the 
infants had its wrist dislocated; and so subdued was the poor 
mother’s mind to the level of her fallen fortunes, that she had 
now no other anxiety, than that she might recover strength e- 
nough to carry it herself to the waters of Barege, which she 
fancied might be of service to it ;—but the poor baby died with- 
in a fortnight after it was born. 

‘Towards the end of 1794, their lot was somewhat softened 
by the compassionate kindness of a Madame Dumoutiers, who 
offered them an asylum in her house; in which, though still 
liable to the searches of the bloodhounds of the municipality, 
they had more assistance in eluding them, and less misery to 
endure in the intervals. The whole history of their escapes, 
would make the adventures of Caleb Williams appear a cold 
and barren chronicle; but we have room only to mention, that 
after the death of Robespierre, there was a great abatement in 
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the rigour of pursuit; and that a general amuesty was speedi- 
ly proclaimed, for al] who had been concerned in the insurrec- 
tion. After several inward struggles with pride and principle, 
Madame de L. was prevailed on to repair to Nantes, to avail her- 
self of this amnesty ;—but, first of all, she rode in to reconnoitre, 
and consult with some friends of her hostess, and proceeded boldly 
through the hostile city, in the dress of a peasant, with a sack 
at her back, and a pair of fowls in her hand. She found that 
the tone was now to flatter and conciliate the insurgents by all 
sorts of civilities and compliments; and alter some time, she 
and her mother applied for, and obtained, a full pardon for all 
their offences agvinst the republican government. 

This amnesty drew back to light many of her former friends, 
who had been universally supposed to be dead ; and proved, by 
the prodigious numbers whom it brought from their hiding- 
places in the neighbourhood, how generally the lower orders 
were attached to their cause, or how universal the virtues of com- 
passion and fidelity to confiding misery are in the national cha- 
racter. It also brought to the writer’s knowledge many shock- 
ing particulars of the cruel executions which so long polluted 
that devoted city. We may give a few of the instances in her 
own words, as a speciinen of her manner of writing ; to which, 
in our anxiety to condense the information she affords us, we 
have paid perhaps too little attention. 

* Madame de Jourdain fut menée sur la Loire, pour étre noyée 
avec ses trois filles. Un soldat voulut sauver la plus jeune, qui était 
fort belle. Elle se jeta d Yeau pour partager le sort de sa mere. 
La malheuruse enfant tomba sur des cadavres, et n’enfonga point. 
Elle criait: Poussez moi, je n’ai pas assez d'eau; et elle périt. 

* Mademoiselle de Cuissard, igée de seize ans, qui était plus belle 
encore, s’attira aussi le méme intérét d'un officier qui passa trois 
heures a ses pieds, la suppliant de se laisser sauver. Elle était avec 
une vieille parente que cet homme ne voulait pas se risquer 4 dérober 
au supplice. Mad. de Cuissard se précipita dans la Loire avec 
elle. 

* Une mort affreuse fut celle de Madile. de la Roche St. André. 
Elle était grosse: on l’'épargna. Qn lui laissa nourrir son enfant; 
mais il mourut, et on la fit périr le lendemain. Au reste, il ne faut 
pas croire que toutes les femmes enceintes fussent respectées. Cela 
était méme fort rare; plus communément les soldats massacraient 
femmes et enfants. Il n’y avait que devant les tribunaux, ot I’on 
observait ces exceptions ; et on y Jais-ait aux femmes le temps de 
nourrir leurs enfants, comme é:ant une obligation républicaine. C’est 
en quoi consistait |’humanité des gens d’alors. 

‘ Ma pauvre Agathe avait couru de bien grands dangers. Elle 
m’avait quitté & Nort, pour profiter de cette amnistie prétenduc, 
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ont on avait parlé dans ce moment. Elle vint & Nantes; et fut cons 
duite devant le général Lamberty, le plus féro:e des amis de Car- 
rier. La figure d’Agathe lui plut: “ As-tu peur, brigande? ” lui 
dit-il. ‘* Non, général,” répondit-elle. “* Hé bien! quand tu 
auras peur, souviens-toi de Lamberty, ” ajouta-t il, Elle fut con- 
duite 4 l’entrepé6t. C'est la trop fameuse prisori od J'on entassoit 
les victimes destinées a étre noyées. Chaque nuit on venait en pren- 
dre par centdines, pour les mettre sur les bateaux. La, on liait led 
malheureux deux a deux, et on les poussait dans l'eau & coups de 
baionnetté. On saisissait indistinctement tout ce qui se trouvait & 
l'entrepét, tellement qu’on noya tin jour état major d’ane corvetté 
anglaisé, qui était-prisonnier de guerre. Une autre fois, Carrier, 
voulant donner un exemple de lau térité des moturs ‘républicaines, 
fit enfermer trois cents filles publiqnes de la ville, et les malheureuses 
créatutes furent noyées. Enfin, lon estime qu'il a péri & Pentrepdt 
quinze mille personues en un mois. I] est vrai qu’outre les supplices; 
la misére et la maladie ravageaient les prisonniers, qui étaient pressés 
sur la paille, et qui ne recevaient aucun soin.. A peine les connais- 
sait-on. Les cadavres restaient quelquefois plus d’un jour sans qu'on 
vint les importer. 

‘ Agathe ne doutarit plus d’une mort prochaine, envoya chercher 
Lamberty. II la conduisit dans un petit bitiment & soupape, dans 
lequel on avait hoyé les prétres, et que Carrier lui avait donné. Il 
était seul avec elle, et voulut en profiter: elle résista. Lamberty 
Ja meriaga de la noyer: elle courut pour se jeter elle-méme a l’eau; 
Alors cet homme lui dit: Allons, tu és tine brave fille, je te sauve- 
rai. [1 la laissa huit jours seule dans le batiment, ou elle entendait 
les noyades qui se faisaient la nuit; ensuite il la cacha chez un 
hommé S***, qui était, comme lui, un fidéle exécutetir des ordre$ 
de Carrier. 

* Quelque temps aprés, la discorde divisa les répub!icains de Nan- 
tes. On prit le prétexte d’accuset Lamberty d’avoir dérobé des 
femmes aux noyades, et d’en avoir noyé qui ne devaient pas I’étre: 
Un jeune Homme, nommé Robin, qui était tort dévoué a Lamberty; 
vint saisir. Agathe chez Madame 5***, la tratna dans le bateau, et 
voulut la pbignarder pour faire disparaitre une preuve du crime qu’or 
reprochait 4 son patron. Agathe se jeta a scs pieds, parvint a |’at- 
tendrir, et il la cacha chez un de ses dinis, nomimé Lavaux, qui é- 
tait honnéte homme, et qui avait déja recueilli Madame de I’ Epinay 4 
mais on sut dés le lendemain /’asile a’ Agathe, ei on vint l’arréter. 

* Cependant le parti ennemi de Lamberty continua't & voul ir le 
détruire. Il résitlta de cette circonstance, qu’on jeta de Vintér/t sur 
Agathe. On loua S*** et Lavaux de leur humanité, et I’on parvint 
a faire périr Lamberty. Pcu apres arfiva la mort de Robespierre: 
Agathe resta encore quelques mois en prison, puis obtint sa liberté, ” 
IL. p. 171—175. 

When the means of hearing of her friends were thus sudden- 
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ly restored, there was little to hear but what was mournful. Her 
father had taken refuge in a wood with a small party of horse-. 
men, after the route of Savenay, and afterwards collected a lit- 
tle force, with whieh they seized on the town of Ancenis, and 
had nearly forced the passage of the Loire; but they were sur- 
rounded, and made prisoners, and shot in the market-place, 
The brave Henri de Larochejaquelein had gained the north bank 
with about twenty followers, and wandered many days over th« 
burnt and bloody solitudes of the once happy La Vendee.  Over- 
come with fatigue and hunger, they at last reached an inhabited 
farm-house, and fell fast asleep in the barn. They were soon 
roused, however, by the news that a party of republicans were 
approaching the same house ; but were so worn out, that they 
would not rise, even to provide against that extreme hazard. ‘The 
party accordingly entered; and being almost as much exhaust- 
ed as the others, threw themselves down, without asking any 
questions, at the other end of the barn, and slept quietly beside 
aes: Henri afterwards found out M. de la Charrette, by 
whom he was coldly, and even rudely received ; but he soon 
raised a little army of his own, and became again formidable in 
the scenes of his first successes :—till one day, riding a little in 
front of his party, he tell in with two republican soldiers, upon 
whom his followers were about to fire, when he said, * No, no, 
they shall have quarter ;’ and pushing up to them, called upon 
them to surrender. Without saying a word, one of them raised 
his piece, and shot him right through the forehead. He fell at 
once dead before them, and was buried where he fell. 

‘ Ainsi périt, a vingt et un ans, Henri de la Rochejaquelein. 
Encore a présent, quand Jes paysans se rappellent Vardeur ct l’éclat 
de son courage, sa modestie, sa facilité, et ce caractere de guerrier, 
et de bon enfznt, ils parlent de lui avec fierté et avecamour. II n’est 
pas un Vendéen dont on ne voie le regard s’animer, quand il raconte 
comment i] a servi sous M. Henri.’ II. p. 187, 188. 

The fate of the gallant Marigny was still more deplorable. 
He joined Charrette and Stofllet; but some misunderstanding 
having arisen among them upon a point of discipline, they took 
the rash and violent step of bringing him to a court-martial, and 
sentencing him to death for disobedience. To the horror of all 
the Vendeans, and the great joy of the Republicans, this unjust 
and imprudent sentence was carried into execution; and the 
cause deprived of the ablest of its surviving champions. 

When they had gratified their curiosity with these melancholy 
details, Madame de L. and her mother set out for Bourdeaux, 
and from thence to Spain, where they remained for nearly two 
years—but were at last permitted to return—and, upon Bona- 
parte’s accession to the sovereignty, were even restored to a grout 
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part of their possessions. On the earnest entreaty of her mo- 
ther, she was induced at last to give her hand to Louis de La- 
rochejaquelein, brother to the gallant Henri~and the inheritor 
of his principles and character. ‘This match took place in 1802, 
and they lived in peaceful retirement till the late inovements for 
the restoration of the house of Bourbon. The notice of this 
new alliance terminates the original Memoirs; but there is a sup- 
plement containing rather a curious account of the intrigues and 
communications of the royalist partyin Bourdeaux and the South, 
through the whole course of all the revolution,—and of the pro- 
ceedings by which they conceive that they accelerated the restor- 
ation of the King in 1814, It may not be uninteresting to add, 
that since the book was published, the second husband of the un- 
fortunate writer fell in battle in the same cause which proved fa- 
tal to the first, during the short period of Bonaparte’s last reign, 
and but a few days before the decisive battle of Waterloo. 

We have not lett room now for any general observations—and 
there is no need of them. The book is, beyond all question, 
extremely curious and interesting—and we really have no idea 
that any reflections of our’s could appear half so much so as the 
abstract we have now given in their stead. One remark, how- 
ever, we shall venture to make, now that our abstract is done. 
If all France were like La Vendée in 1793, we should anticipate 
nothing but happiness from the restoration of the Bourbons and 
of the old government. But the very fact that the Vendeans 
were crushed by the rest of the country, proves that this is not 
the case; and indeed it requires but a moment’s reflection to 
perceive, that the rest of France could not well resemble La 
Vendée in its royalism, unless it had resembled it in the other 
peculiarities upon which that royalism was founded--unless it 
had all its noblesse resident on their estates, and living in their 
old feudal relations with a simple and agricultural vassallage. 
‘The book indeed shows two things very plainly,—and both of 
them well worth remembering. In the first place, that there 
may be a great deal of kindness and good affection among a 
people of insurgents against an established government ;-—and, 
secondly, that where there is such an aversion to a government, 
as to break out in spontaneous insurrection, it is impossible en- 
tirely to subdue that aversion, either by severity or forbearance 
—although the difference of the two courses of policy is, that 
severity, even when carried to the savage extremity of devasta- 
tion and indiscriminate slaughter, leads only to the adoption of 
similar atrocities in return—while forbearance is at least reward- 
ed by the ¢ acquiescence of those who are conscious of w sakness, 
and gives time and opportunity for those mutual concessions 
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by which alone contending factions or principles can ever be 
permanently reconciled. 

We have observed with pleasure a translation of this book 
announced :—as we think there are few recent productions of 
om rench press likely to afford so much gratification to English 
readers. 


Art. II. Attraction des Montagnes, et ses Effets sur les Fils a 
Plomb, déterminés par des Observations Astronomiques et Geo- 
desiques. Par le Baron pve Zacu. 2 vol. 8vo. Avignon, 
1814, 


HE Baron ve Zacw is known in the scientific world as an 
astronomer, and as the author of several works on the prac- 
tical parts of the mathematical sciences. He is a native of Ger- 
many ; and his principal residence, if we mistake not, has been 
at the court of the Prince of Saxe-Gotha. He appears, from 
what is mentioned in these volumes, to have been employed in 
1802 by the King of Prussia, in constructing a map of Thurin- 
gia, from an actual survey. Several years ago he visited Eng- 
land ; and resided there for a considerable time. He lived much 
in the family of Lord Egremont ; and we owe to him the dis- 
covery of several unpublished MSS. of Harrior, one of the 
ablest and most inventive mathematicians of the age in which he 
lived. ‘These the Baron‘found among the papers of the noble- 
man just named: They have since been consigned to the care 
of the University of Oxford ; and are now, we have no doubt, 
in the progress toward publication. 

Circumstances, of which he does not inform us, having led 
him to Marseilles in 1810, and induced him to make some con- 
siderable stay in that city, a climate and situation so favour- 
able for observation naturally inclined him to undertake the 
solution of some of the great problems of practical astronomy. 
He was provided with a good apparatus ; and the research he 
thought of pursuing was one abundantly nice and difficult—the 
attraction of mountains. 

It is to the discoverer of the principle of universal gravitation 
that we owe the first idea of such attraction, as a thing not on- 
ly real, but capable of being ascertained by actual observation. 
Newton, in his Tract de Mundi Systemate, § 22, computes, that 
a plummet, at the foot of a hemispherical mountain three miles 
high, and six broad (at the base), would be drawn about two 
minutes out of the perpendicular. This suggestion was sulffi- 
cient to rouse the attention of astronomers, who could not but 
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remark, that a cause was here pointed out, which, in certain 
circumstances, might greatly impair the. accuracy of their obser- 
vations. It does not however appear that any one undertook 
to investigate the subject experimentally, till the visit made to 
the Andes by the French and Spanish academicians about the 
year 1738. The sight of the mountains which form so stupen- 
dous a rampart along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, could not 
but remind these astronomers of the influence which such mass- 
es might have on the accuracy of the observations by which 
they were to ascertain the figure and magnitude of the earth. 
M. Boucuer, a most active ard skilful astronomer, proposed 
to ascertain the fact by actual observation; and began with 
making a coarse estimate of the effect which might be expect- 
ed from Chimborago, the highest of the Cordelieras, elevated 
more than $000 toises above the level of the s.a, and not 
less than 1700 above the level of the plain from which it rises. 
From the dimensions of this enormous mass. he computed that 
it might draw the plummet out of the perpendicular by |’ 40” ; 
a quantity much too large to escape observation, 

So skilful and ingenious an observer as BouGurr, could not 
fail quickly to perceive, that there were more ways than one by 
which the quantity of this attraction might be experimentally 
ascertained. 

It is obvious that, abstracting from all disturbance of the plumb- 
line, the altitude of any given celestial body when it passes the 
meridian is the same in all places under the same parallel of Jati- 
tude, or in all places duc east and west of one another. If, 
therefore, two stations are chosen, one at the foot of a inoun- 
tain, surpose on the south side, and another at a considerable 
distance to the east or west of the former, the meridian alt::ude 
of the same star, if the mountain have no attraction, will be the 
same at both these stations. But if, at the first station, the 
plummet be drawn towards the mountain, that is, if the ap- 
parent zenith be carried towards the south, the meridian alti- 
tudes of the star at the two stations, will differ, by the devia- 
tion of the plumb-line from the true perpendicular. I, then, 
observations are made at two such stations, the questions, whe- 
ther the mountain has any attraction, and what the quantity 
of that attraction is, will both be resolved. It will add to the 
accuracy of the determination, if stars to the south and north 
of the zenith be observed at both stations. ‘Those to tie south 
will have their zenith distances diminished, and those to the 
north will have them increased, by the same quantity, when 
compared with the observations made beyond the influence of 
ne so that the effect to be measured will be dou- 
r ed, 
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Another method proposed by these Academicians was, to 
take two stations, one on the south, and another on the north 
side of the same mountain, and as nearly as possible in the same 
meridian. ‘rom the zenith distances of the same stars observed 
at each station, the difference of their latitudes might be very ac- 
curately dsteresined. The difference of the latitudes might also 
be determined from the distance between the same stations, 
found from a trigonometrical survey of the ground. ‘lhe dif. 
ference of these determinations would give the sum of the devia- 
tions of the plumb-line on the opposite sides of the mountain ; 
and, when divided in the inverse ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tances of the stations from the centre of gravity of the mass, 
would give the deflection of the plummet at each station. * 

A third method supposes one observer to be placed at the 
eastern foot of the mountain, and another at the western. 
If each of these observers regulate his clock exactly by equal 
altitudes, or by the time when the sun passes over the meri- 
dian, the difference of time pointed out by the clocks, or the 
difference of longitude of the stations, will be greater than if 
the mountain had not acted on the plummets, and carried 
the one zenith too far to the east, and the other too far to 
the west. If this difference, therefore, be determined by sig- 
nals made at each station, and observed at the other, it will be 
discovered, whether the differences of longitude so found corre- 
spond to the measured distance by which the one observatory 
is east or west of the other. ‘This method, though perfectly 
good in theory, would be found more subject to error than that 
just described, in the same degree that the difference of the lon- 


* The Baron de Zach has fallen into an error in quoting, or ra- 
ther in interpreting, a rule laid down by Bouguer, tor dividing the 
deflection between the two stations, and allowing to each side 
of the mountain its due proportion of the effect. The formula 
of that Academician, in the case that thestations are in the same 
meridian, but at different distances from the centre of gravity of 
the mountain, requires that the sum of the deviations, or the to- 
tal deviation observed, should be divided between the stations, in 
the inverse ratio of the squares of their distances, from the centre of 
gravity of the mountain, as is stated above. The baron makes it 
in the direct ratio of the cubes; referring at the same time to Bou- 
gruer, whose general proposition, on the contrary, gives the result 
just mentioned. The theorem of the Baron is obviously wrong ; 
and even the theorem of Bouguer is but a coarse approximation ; 
as, in an irregular figure such as that of a mountain, the attraction 
does not vary as any power of the distance from the centre of gra- 
vity, or from any fixt point whatsoever. 
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gitude of two points is less easily determined than their differ- 
ence of Jatitude. 

‘The French Academicians made trial of the first of these me- 
thods, by placing their instruments on the south side of the great 
mountain of Chimboraco. ‘They observed the meridian alti- 
tude of some stars on the north, and of others on the south side 
of the zenith ; and they repeated the same observations of the 
same stars a league and a half to the west of the first station, 
where they conceived themselves to be out of the reach of the 
action of the mountain. By comparing the observations at the 
two stations, they had a difference twice as great as if they had 
only observed stars on one side of the zenith. ‘They would, how~ 
ever, have preferred the method of observing, first on the south, 
and then on the north side of the mountain, if it had not been 
that Chimboraco is inaccessible from the north. ‘They found, in 
this way, that the zenith, by the action of the mountain on the 
plummet, had been carried 74” towards the south; a quantity 
vastly less than they had anticipated, and insufficient, in reality, 
considering that their instruments were not so perfect but that 
inconsistences of 19”, and even 26”, sometimes entered into their 
observations, to determine the question whether the mountain 
had er had not a sensible effect on the plumb-line. From that 
time, however, to the year 1773, no attempt was made to de- 
termine this curious and interesting fact in physical astronomy. 
In that year, the Astronomer-royal at Greenwich proposed to 
the Royal Society of London to make an experiment of the 
same kind on some of the mountains of Great Britain. After a 
careful survey of the principal mountains both in England and 
Scotland, the mountain of Schehalien, * in the latter country, 

was judged to be more advantageously situated than any other. 

* Ina note on the word Schehalien, our “author says—‘ Mons 
tagne appelée dans le pays, en langue Erse, Afatdenpap, qui veut dire 
orage perpetuel,” There could not be a more unfortunate transla- 
tion. The Gaelic etymologists do indeed differ as to the derivation 
and import of the word Schehalien. According to one derivation, 
it signifies Maiden pap; according to another, it is said to signify 
perpetual storm: And if the figure of the mountain be brought as 
an evidence of the former derivation, the weather that so often pre- 
vails around it may be brought in support of the latter, ‘The learn- 
ed Baron, however, putting these two interpretations into one, has 
been so unlucky as to give Maiden pap and perpetual storm as sy- 
nonimous expressions. From this inaccuracy, his residence for seve- 
ral years in London ought to have delivered him; for though he 
could not learn there what was Erse, he might have learned what 
was English. 
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Dr Maske yye himself undertook the operation; and with the 
same exceilent zenith sector which he had carried to the island 
of St Helena when he went to observe the transit of Venus 
in 1761, he observed the zenith distances of stars, first on the 
south, and then on the north side of the mountain. Notwith- 
standing a most unfavourable summer, he made 337 observa- 
tions, and determined the zenith distances of the same 40 stars 
at each of the two stations. The difference of the latitude of 
the two stations obtained from these observations, compared 
with that which was inferred from the measurement of their dis- 
tance on the ground, gave decidedly 5".8 for the action of the 
mountain on the plummet of the sector. The great number of 
these observations, and their perfect agreement with one an- 
other, leaves no doybt at all, that mountains such as Scheha- 
lien, or of the beight of 3000 fect, are able to draw the pluinb- 
line 5” or 6” out of the perpendicular. 

We must not here omit tu observe, that the researches of the 
Baron ne Zacu have brought out a circumstance hitherto un- 
observed, vastlyto the credit of Dr MasketyNe’s accuracy. That 
astronomer, as he tells us himself, though he had made observa- 
tions on ¢3 stars, did not calculate the effect from any more than 
the 10, which he considered as the best determined, in order that 
he might satisfy more speedily the impatience of the Society to be 
inade acquainted with the result of his experiments. It does not 
appear that he himself afierwards, or any other astronomer, ever 
undertook the remaining part of this task, which, however, the 
Baron ve Zacu has now perforiaed with his usual skill and ac- 
curacy. He has calculated the rsults of all the 347 observa- 
tions which Dr Masketyne had made on the zenith distances 
of the 45 stars just mentioned, ‘Three of these stars not hav- 
ing been seen trom the stations both on the north and south 
side of the mountain, cannot be taken into account. | From the 
40 that remain, the conclusion deduced is, that the celestial arc 
between the zenith of the two observatories was 54".451. Now, 
from the measurement on the ground, the same arc comes 
out 43”.019; the difference, 11”.632, being the sum of the at- 
tractions of the opposite sides of the mountain. The half of 
this, 5”.816, is the effect on each side, preciscly the same which 
Dr MasKetyne has deduced from the observations which he 
considered as the best. This verification of his work is in it- 
self highly satisfactory, and yery gratifying to those who enjoy- 
ed the friendship, and who respect the memory of that excel- 
Jent astronomer. 

Among the means of resolving the problem of the attraction 
pf mountains, we must not omit one which was proposed by 
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Boscovicn, This was, to suspend a plummet from a high tower, 
situated on the sea-shore, where the rise of the tide was very 
great, and where the different positions of the plumb-line, at 
high and low water, might be directly observed. ‘This method, 

however, though simple at the first view, is incumbered by 
so many difficulties, that we believe it has never been under- 
taken. A very ingenious improvement on it, proposed by the 
late Professor Ronson, consisted in ob serving the alteration 
of the level Of a fluid, caused by the access and recess of the 
great wave of the tide, which alteration was to be measured b 

the reflection of a fixed object from the surface of the fluid. 
The fluid might be the water in a deep well, close to the sea- 
shore. We do not think that this notion is entirely inapplica- 
ble to practice ; and we believe all must agree that it is very 
ingenious. 

The Barow pve Zacu, when at Marseilles in the year 1810, 
finding himself, as hus been said, in a situation most favourable 
to astronomical observations, and being also furnished with good 
instruments, though not such as the zenith sector employed by Dr 
MASKELYNE, yet conceived that the position of Marseilles, with 
a chain of bills rising on the one side, and the Mediterranean 
stretching out on the other, afforded great conveniency for try- 
ing whether, with such jnstruments as he possessed, the attrac- 
tion of a mountain of moderate size could be rendered sensible. 

The scene of his observations was the bottom of a chain of 
calcareous mountains, which, at the distance of 6000 or 8000 
toises from the city of Marseilles, extends from east to west. 
The highest part of the chain, called the hill of Mimet, has 
an elevation of about 400 toises above the level of the sea. On 
the side of it, and at the height of about 250 toises, are the 
ruins of an old convent, known by the name of Nutre Dame 
des Anges, commanding a fine view of the Mediterranean at 
the distance of five or six miles, extending indefinitely toward 
the south. In the south-west, at the distance of about 8000 
toises from the coast, an insulated rock, in the middle of the 
sea, rises just above the surface, and is called /’Isle de Planier, 
on which stands a light-house. ‘The position of these two points 
seemed very favourable for the proposed experiment, which was 
to be made by determining the difference of latitude of the two 
points, the convent and the light-house, by astronomical observa 
tion, and then connecting them together by a series of triangles, 
in order to ascertain the same difference by trigonometrical mea- 
surement. At N. 1). des Anges the bill of Mimet would exert its 
full action on the plumt -lme, or onthe liquor in the spirit level. 
At Isle de Planier, on the contrary, on the surface of an insus 
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lated rock, and at the distance of $000 toises from the land, and 
16000 from the mountains, the action of the hill must amount to 
nothing; and, consequently, the difference between the amplitude 
of the arch of the meridian, determined by celestial observation, 
and inferred from terrestrial measurement, would give the effect 
of the attraction, uncombined with any other force either as- 
sisting or opposing it. The instruments with which the Baron 
was furnished, were, a repeating circle of 12 inches radius by 
Reicueyracn, with which he proposed to measure the distances 
from the zenith ; a repeating theodolite of eight inches radius by 
the same artist, for observing azimutlis and terrestrial angles; an 
English sectant of nine inches radius by Troughton, for taking 
corresponding altitudes, to regulate four chronometers, three con- 
structed by Josiah Emery of London, and one by Louis Ber- 
thoud of Paris. With these he began his observations at the 
siation of Notre Dame des Anges; and, by 87+ altitades, de- 
termined the true zenith distances of a great number of stars, 
all which was done between the 11th and 24th of July 1810, 
The situation of this station did not allow the observation 
of stars on both sides of the zenith, as the mountain rose very 
perpendicularly to the north of the convent. Such stars might 
indeed have been observed with an instrument, like the see- 
tor, calculated for making observations near the zenith. ‘The 
repeating circle has not that advantage; for its perpendicu- 
larity to the horizon not being very accurately ascertain- 
ed, and the error arising from that source being ypreatest near 
the zenith, the instrument is ill adapted to the observations, 
which, in such a case as the present, would have been the most 
eligible. The altitudes, therefore, observed, were of stars con- 
siderably distant from the zenith, and all of them to the south, 
tndeed, though Baron pr Zacu appears to be well pleased with 
the advantages which both the locality already described, and 
the instruments that have been enumerated carried with them, we 
do not think that in either they were remarkable; and if the 
resnit, alter all, has turned out favourable, it is more to be attri- 
buted to the skill, diligence and accuracy of the observer, than 
to the particular advantages which he enjoyed. In one thing, 
indeed, we cannot but admire the power which an astronomer 
clerives from the fine climate of Marscilles, compared with that 
of our island. Dr Masketyne, in a residence on the side of 
Schehalien of four months, could hardly find the means of 
placing his sector in the meridian; and, with all that patience or 
industry conld perform, could only make $37 observations, ‘The 
Baron DE Zac, in 15 days, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, was able to make 874 observations, ‘That Greenwich 
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should afford, nevertheless, a greater number of observations 
to be completely depended on, than any other observatory in 
Europe, is a strong instance how, on some occasions, the mo- 
ral causes can control the physical. 

The data necessary in this way to determine the attraction 
of Mimet, required observations to be made for finding the dif- 
ference of latitude between the two extreme points already men- 
tioned ; and this must be done, as has been said, not only by 
celestial observation, but by terrestrial measurement. Tor these 
purposes, a great number of observations were made, which 
the Baron has given, not only in their original state, but also 
as reduced and prepared for the final calculation, with a de- 
gree of order and correctness altogether exemplary. We have 
never seen any work of the same kind, where there is more me- 
thod and order in the arrangement, more accuracy in the de~ 
tail, and more fairness in striking the mean, where there is any 
difference among the observations. It is a book, for these rea 
sons, which no one engaged in similar pursuits can study with 
too much care. 

In his discussion concerning the merit of the instruments em- 
ployed in his observations, a fact occurs concerning the repeat- 
ing circle, which is certainly of importance; and, to us who are 
but little acquainted with the nature of that instrument, seems 
difficult to be explained. It appears, that these circles are sub- 
ject to certain variations or anomelies, which may extend to 
three or four seconds, trom causes altogether unknown. Our 
author tells us, that he had formerly remarked, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editors of the Bibliotheque Britannique, that 
one cannot answer, within three or four seconds, for latitudes 
inferred from a long series of observations agreeing well with 
one another, and made with the same repeating circle; for ano- 
ther circle will offer another series of observations, agreeing as 
well with one another, but differing constantly from the first 
series by $” or 4”. ‘This remark, when first made by Baron pr 
ZACH, appears to have drawn upon him a good deal of animad- 
version, though the fact itself was not disputed, 

They have made it,’ says the Baron, ¢ a kind of reproach, that [ 
had not pointed out the precise source of these variations: My an- 
swer was not ready, but will appear in due time. In the meanwhile, 
I have the satisfaction to think, that I have awakened and directed 
the attention of astronomers and of artists, to an important point 
which requires their attention. ’ 

He goes on to remark, that this defect, from whatever cause 
it may arise, had no chance of aflecuung the determination of the 
attraction of the mountain which was th present object of re- 
search. It was not the absolute latitude, either of N. D. ds 
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Anges, or of P'Isle de Planier, that was now required; but it 
was the difference between them, which the constant error above 
described could have no tendency to affect. 

The preceding remarks, however, cast a little uncertainty on the 
determinations made by these most commodious and useful instru- 
ments. We have certainly no right to offer any opinion about 
an anomaly, which those who are best acquainted with the 
subject seem hitherto at a loss to explain. It has always ap- 
peared to us, that the smaliness of the telescopes with which in- 
struments held in the hand must be provided, is a considerable 
defect, and may perhaps have given rise to the inconsistency just 
mentioned. 

The second article in this Treatise, relates to the difference of 
Jongitude between the two stations, and contains several re- 
marks of great value to those engaged in similar pursuits. Hav- 
ing regulated his time-keepers at N. D. des Anges, by a se- 
ries of observations of equal altitudes of the sun, the Baron pro- 
pesed to determine the difference of time at that point and 
PIsle de Planier, by signals made at the one station, and ob- 
served at the other. He enumerates, however, before describ- 
ing these, the various ways in which the problem of ascer- 
taining the difference of longitude of places had been attempted 
to be resolved. One is, as is well known, the occultation of stars 
by the moon, which, of all the methods purely astronomical, is 
certainly to be considered as the best. Yet if the star is small, 
and if it disappears behind the enlightened part of the lunar 
disk, it is often lost sight of from the comparative weakness of 
its light, before it actually touch the limb of the moon; and so 
also, at the emersion, it has perhaps got to some distance from 
the moon, before it can be distinguished, It is also remark- 
ed, that, in occultations, it sometimes happens that the star, 
after having touched the luminous disk of the moon, still ap- 
pears for some seconds upon the disk, At first it seems to ad-~ 
vance, and afterwards disappears altogether. This is known to 
have been experienced by several of the most eminent observers ; 
by Cassin1, De va Hire, Fevrier, &e. 

Another cause, he adds, which may render such observations 
defective, is the moon’s parallax ; in consequence of which, the 
immersions and emersions of stars are made at different points 
of the limb for observers placed in different situations. Now, it 
is certain that the surface of the moon is unequal, and that there 
are mountains on it which, according to the observations of 
Messrs Herscuer and Scuréper, are not less than 4000 toises 
in height. With good telescopes, one may see the little aspe- 
rities which iheir summits form on the limb of the moon. 
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‘ It was thus that, in observing an occultation of a Piscium on the 
Sth of September I'786, the star appeared to sink in the interval 
between two of these summits on the moon’s limb, and disappeared 
in the hollow or valley between them. An observer, in another 
place of the earth, might have seen it hid behind one of these sum- 
mits; and the two occultations supposed to have been made by 
the same part of the moon might have differed by several seconds. 
A singular observation, made by M. Kocu, an astronomer of Dant- 
zig, on the 7th of March 1794, on occasion of an occultation of 
Aldebaran, shows the effect which the mountains in the moon may 
produce in such cases. The star which just grazed as it were 
along the limb of the moon, was three times eclipsed by the moun- 
tains, before it totally disappeared behind the real disk. The im- 
mersion was near the superior horn; the star first disappeared, 
and in 10” appeared again in all its brightness ; after some seconds, 
it disappeared, and re-appeared @ second time. It was soon after 
concealed for the third time by a mountain, but appeared once more 
before the real inmmersion behind the true disk of the moon.’ 

However excellent, therefore, the method of occultations may 
be for great distances, it is insufficient for affording the neces- 
saryaccuracy when the distanees are small. An error of 1” or 2”, 
which, on an arch of the meridian of several degrees, might be 
counted as nothing, would become very considerable for a differ- 
ence of longitude which was only a few seconds. In such cases, 
the celestial signals must be Geatnad. and we must have recourse 
to such as we can make ourselves on the surface of the earth, 
The first person who attempted this was Picard, in determining 
the difference of meridians between the observatory at Copen~ 
hagen, and the ruined observatory of Tycho Brahe in the isl- 
and of Fluena. He kindled a fire on the tower at Copenhagen ; 
but he does not tell by what means he made it disappear sud~ 
denly. Other methods have been since followed. A trial of 
the method of finding the difference of time, by means of signals, 
was made near London in 1775 with great success. The sigs 
nals were made by the explosion of rockets in the air, which 
were thrown up from Loampit hill, near London, where Mr 
Avuzert, a well-known lover of astronomy, had his observato« 
tory. Dr Maske.yne observed the explosion from the Royal Ob- 
servatory; Mr Wottaston from Chislehurst in Kent; Mr He- 
BERDEN from Pall-Mall in London; and Mr Exicorr from Horse. 
ley Lane. ‘The longitudes of these five places were thus deter- 
mined with the greatest precision ; the differences at any one 
place not exceeding a fraction of a second. The greatest dis- 
tance, however, between these places, was not more than 6 Eng- 
lish miles, or $ French leagues. In the case of greater distan- 
ces, the same method probably could not be practised with equal 
success. 
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* It seems singular,’ the Baron observes, ‘ that for making such 
signals they have not long since had recourse to the most natura} 
and simple expedient, and the most easy of execution withal, that 
of kindling a small quantity of gunpowder in the open air. This 
signal is the most visible and the most instantaneous that can be con. 
ceived. It is seen at all seasons, and across rain and fog, even by 
the naked eye. ‘The sudden flash of the gunpowder strikes the eye, 
though it be not directed precisely to the point from which the light 
comes, and even when the place from which the signal is made is 
under the horizon of the observer. It is not only during the night 
that these signals may be made, but they may be seen in broad day, 
with telescopes directed to the place where the signal is made, as | 
have often experienced ; and have, by that means, been relieved 
from the necessity of passing the night in bevouac, in the open air, 
as I must otherwise have done. ‘The first use that was made of this 
method was in the year 1740, by Cassini and La Caille, in measur- 
ing two degrees of longitude near Jet, in Languedoc, and Aix in 
Provence. These two stations are distant about 40 leagues. ‘To- 
wards the middle of that distance they took a station on the sea 
side, near the mouth of one of the branches of the Rhone. ‘There, 
from a terrace on the roof of a church, they set fire, evening and 
morning, to 10 lib. of powder. The tlashes were seen distinctly at 
both extremities of the line ; and the difference of longitude conclud- 
ed accordingly. Cassini proposed to do the same for determining 
the difference of meridians between Paris and Vienna; but his pro- 
posal has never been executed. ‘The quantity of gunpowder which 
these academicians used, was much too great; and, beside the use- 
less expense, the signals so made were more uncertain and less in- 
stantaneous. Even with a single pound of powder, I have observed 
that the flame lasted for 2” or 3”; and on that account I have never 
used above 6 or 8 ounces. In 1503, I made these signals on the 
Brocken, one of the highest mountains of the Harts, 535 toises above 
the level of the sea ; and the signals were seen at the distance of more 
than 50 French leagues all round. What is most extraordinary is, that 
they were seen at the distance of nearly 55 French leagues on the 
small hill of Keylenberg, not more than 200 toises in height; and 
from which the Brocken itself could not be seen, on account of the 
curvature of the earth. The light therefore seen at Keylenberg was 
nothing but the repercussion of the light of the signal from the clouds, 
of which it is known that there are many instances. ’ 


These remarks may be very useful to those who are engaged 
in similar operations, and particularly in the measurement of 
the degrees of longitude, or for the measurement of arches per- 
pendicular to the meridian. 

All this is followed by a table of the observations made by 
help of these signals, for determining the diflerence between the 
time at Notre Dame des Anges, and the Imperial Observatory 
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at Marseilles. ‘The observations»were made between the 11th 
and 2ist of July, and amount to 64. ‘The greatest difference 
among them hardly exceeds 1”; and the mean of the whole is 
29".95 of time, or 7’.29".1 in degrees. 

The use of the observation of azimuths for the same pur- 
poses, is considered at great length. ‘The system of triangles 
was oriented, that is, its position in respect of the meridian as- 
certained, by azimuths determined chiefly from the sun’s passage 
over the meridian, or, such as are here called, circum-meridian 
azimuths. ‘The Baron alterwards recommends the method of as- 
certaining the azimuths by the polar star, after the manner first 
employed by Genenat Roy, and since followed by those who 
have emma him in the conduct of the trigonometrical sur- 
vey of England. He says, that the excellent repeating theodo- 
lites constructed by Rezchenbach, are well adapted to these ob- 
servations ; and he gives two examples from azimuths observed 
at Munich, where the angle was repeated a prodigious number 
of times with very small variations. It would seem, therefore, 
that this theodolite carries a telescope with a very accurate ver- 
tical motion, thongh less accurate than that of RamspEn’s great 
theodolite. If this advantage is conjoined with the power of re- 
petition, it must no doubt render the theodolite the most perfect 
instrument that has yet been employed in such operations as we 
are now treating of. 

The measurement of the base, which was to serve as the 
foundation of the trigonometrical survey, comes next; and oc- 
cupies a considerable part of the first volume. In all the parts 
of this very essensial work, the greatest care seems to have beer 
taken, and no precaution omitted, that the skill and experience 
of this very ingenious astronomer could add to the methods in- 
vented and executed by those who had gone before him. 

In the end of the volume, it appears that the difference of 
meridians between N. 2. des Anges and Planier, determined 
astronomically, is 15’35” .79; and that the same determined 
geodetically, is 15’ .46”. ‘There is a diflerence here of 10” .67, 
which, however, does not at all affect the difference of latitude. 

The result of the whole, after every possible check was intro- 
duced, is, that the astronomical observations at N. D. des Anges 
made the latitude of that station less by 2” and a small fraction, 
than when the same was ascertained by the intervention of terrese 
trial measurement from the latitude observed at Planier. ‘The 
same difference of 2” was deduced from the latitudes of three 
other stations, all so distant as to be out of the reach of the at- 
traction of the ridge of Mimet. No doubt could therefore remain, 
that these two seconds arose from the zenith of V. D, des dages, 
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being carried that far south by the attraction of the mountain. 
It is thus very satisfactory to know, that, even with small instru- 
ments, so important a point can be settled as the determination 
of the attraction of a mountain—the most beautiful and most 
= verification of the law of gravitation which science 

as yet afforded. The farther researches; that lead to a com- 
parison between the density of such a mountain and the densi- 
ty of the earth itself, require a number of additional data, 
which cannot be ascertained witli tolerable accuracy, but in the 
case of mountains of considerable magnitude, and as much as 
possible insulated. This, accordingly, the Baron be Zacu 
did not attempt ; and the only investigation of the kind yet ex- 
isting, is that which was founded on the experiments made at 
Schehalien. 

Great as the skill and accuracy were with which those experi- 
ments were conducted, the attraction of mountains is a subject 
by no mearis exhausted; and it were greatly for the interest of 
science that these experiments should be repeated under as great 
a varicty of circumstances as can easily be attained. The nor- 
thern part of the island of Great Britain is well accommodated 
<0 such observations, and the continuation of the trigonometri- 
cal survey which is now extended to that country, affords the best 
opportunity for carrying such experiments into execution. They 
would indeed make but asmall deviation from the general plan of 
the survey. Were the method to be followed that was putsued 
in the survey which is the subject of those remarks, any moun- 
tain, or chain of mountains, having a plane of considerable ex- 
tent, either to the south or to the north, might very well be used 
for determining the attraction. The observations made in that 
way, though they do not double the effect, as was done in the 
case of Schehalien, are so much easier to be made, and may of 
course be executed in so many more instances, that on the whole 
they may be reckoned preferable. ‘The survey of the mountain- 
ous tract, and the gauging, as we may call it, of the mountains, 
would require to be continued so far as to reach the limits be- 
yond which no inequality of ground can be supposed to act sen- 
sibly on the plumb-line. The Grampian mountains would af- 
ford many situations well accommodated to observations of this 
sort. The opposite sides of a valley also, as, for instance; of Loch 
Tay, or Loch Ness, might be used in the samre way. ‘The two 
zeniths would there be made to approach one another ; and the 
arch between them, found by celestial observation; would be less 
than the same concluded by trigonometrical measurement, by the 
sum of the attractions of the mountains on the south and north, 
minus that of the intervening water, which, as a lighter substance, 
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would have less action on the plummet than an equal volume of 
earth or rock. What related to the nature of the rocks, would 
be readily ascertained by the skilful mineralogist who is now so 
properly connected with the execution of the trigonometrical 
survey. It is a great additional argument in favour of what is 
here proposed, that a long series of similar operations has pre- 

ared observers admirably calculated for the present purpose. 
Men accustomed to live in the open air, and encamped on the 
sides or the summits of mountains, to watch the motions of the 
stars for months together, and to endure all the suffering and 
disappointment which the vicissitudes of the weather inflict on 
none so severely as on the astronomer. Men trained in this 
manner are not often to be met with: so much experience and 
skill in the nicest observations of science, can but seldom be 
combined with the hardiness of rural, we might almost say, of 
savage life. It were therefore to let slip a most favourable oc- 
casion for promoting the interests of science, not to take this 
opportunity of inquiring farther into the attraction of moun- 
tains. The instruments are already on the spot, as well as the 
hardy, experienced and skilful observer who is to use them; so 
that the same thing can never be undertaken at so little expense 
to the public, a in a manner so truly economical, and so 
highly advantageous to science. 


As an additional reason for including the inquiry into the 
attraction of mountains in the plan of the trigonometrical sur- 
vey we must be permitted farther to state, that there are seve- 


ral circumstances in the experiments at Schehalien, which 
should render the repetition of them extremely desirable. 

Though nothing could easily be added to the accuracy of the 
astronomical part, of which we have just now seen the strong- 
est and most impartial evidence, yet equal praise cannot be be- 
stowed on the trigonometrical survey, by which the magnitude 
and figure of the mountain were determined. The theodolite 
employed was but an imperfect instrument; it gave the angles 
to minutes only; it was furnished with telescopes of a very mo- 
derate magnifying power; and, though the work of Ramspen, 
was in all respects inferior to the instruments now employed for 
like purposes. Mr Burrowes, into whose hands this part of 
the elk was committed, was new in the employment; and, 
though skilled in mathematicks and astronomy, had uo expe- 
rience in the sort of work he was employed now to conduct. 
As to all, therefore, that relates to thre density of the carth, and 
the conclusions grounded on the figure and magnitude ot the 
mouutain, it must not be supposed that the same precision is to 
be found as in the determinations purely astronomical. 

VOL, XXVI, NO. 51, 
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We are enabled to state this with the more confidence, that 
circumstances have led us to study the detail of this survey 
with a more minute attention, than has probably ever been 
done by any one except Dr Hurron, who has so ably con- 
ducted the computations grounded on it. In this examination 
we have remarked, that when the solid content of the mountain 
is reduced into columns of equal attraction, according to Dr 
Hvurtton’s method, owing to some imperfection in the survey, 
the lengths of those columns cannot always be accurately ascer- 
tained ; and, particularly when they come nearly to the level of 
the observations, that it is often uncertain whether they rise a- 
bove that level, or fall short of it, and, of consequence, whether 
a certain quantity is to be applied as an augmentation or a di- 
minution of the whole attraction. 

There were even faults in the plan, no less than in the exe- 
cution of the experiments. ‘The observatories were placed too 
high on the sides of the mountain; they were about half way 
up; so that between a sixth and a seventh of the total effeet of 
the attraction was lost. The sections were vertical, and carried 
at random, some entirely, but many of them only partially a- 
cross the mountain, instead of being conducted horizontally 
round it, and connected together by two vertical sections at 
right angles to one another. 

In the distance to which the survey extended, no prineiple 
seems to have been adopted as a guide, except a very insecure 
one, that at the distance of a mile and a half, or two miles, the 
action of a mountain of ordinary size could not sensibly affect 
the direction of gravity. The knowledge obtained from the 
experiments at Schehalien afford a much better, and more se- 
cure principle for fixing the limits within which the attraction 
of a great mass of matter may be supposed to produce a sensi- 
ble effect. 

Add to this, that at the time of these experiments, no attention, 
or next to none, was bestowed on the structure of the mountain, 
and the distribution of the materials which compose it. This 
omission, accordingly, gave no inconsiderable degree of vague- 
ness to the conclusions deduced concerning the density of the 
earth. 

It is trae, that two gentlemen, * zealous to contribute to the 
accuracy of this interesting inquiry, endeavoured, not long ago, 
by a mineral survey of Schehalien, to remedy this defect, and 
to ascertain, with some degree of precision, the specific gravit 
of the rocks which compose that mountain. They eauiel 
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perhaps, as far as the nattre of the thing will now admit; but 
certainly much less, than if a mountain of simpler structure had 
been the subject of examination, or if the mineral survey had 
been undertaken along with the trigonometrical, when the instru- 
nents of observation were on the spot, and all the stations dis- 
tinctly recognized. 

These circumstances, though they go no farther than to ren- 
der the limits within which the accuracy of the results are con- 
tained more distant than they would otherwise have been, are 
certainly to be held as good grounds for wishing to have the same 
experiments repeated, with an attention to all the improvements 
that have been made since the time when they were instituted. 
The opportunity, then, that now presents itself, we hope will 
not be overlooked, when the instruments, as has been said, 
are prepared, and when observers are at hand, zealous to en 
gage in the work, instructed in all the resources of their art, 
and accustomed to overcome all the difficulties of their situation. 
Such an enterprize would form a very noble conclusion of the 
present survey; and would distinguish it from all others yet 
made, as much for the variety and importance of the objects 
contained in the plan of it, as for the perfection of the execu- 
tion. It is already infinitely to the credit of the country, and 
those entrusted with the government of it, that during the long 
and expensive war in which the nation has been involved, this 
sreat work of science has been carried on as in the midst of pro- 
found peace. We may therefore hope, that the termination 
of an arduous contest, and the restoration of tranquillity to the 
world, will permit this national work to be completed with an 
extent and accuracy worthy of the spirit with which it has béen 
begun and carried on, 
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Art. III. Popular Reflections on the Progress of the Principles 
of Toleration, and the Reusonableness of the Catholic Claims. 
By a Protestant. Newcastle. 1814, 


ys history of Toleration is still a desideratum, and an im- 

portant one; for it affords very useful lessons both to 
Statesmen and Divines, as weil as to private Christians of all:de- 
nominations, besides some matter of curious speculation to phi- 
losophers. We shall therefore make no apology tor offering a 
few observations on this subject, which have been suggested by 
the perusal of the work before us. We understand it to be the 
production of a learned clergyman in Northymberland, minister 
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of a Dissenting congregation in communion with the Establish- 
ed Church of Scotland. It was not published at any of the 
great marts of literature, and fell into our hands accidentally : 
but we think it entitled to public notice, on account of the just- 
ness and ingenuity, as well as the liberality of its general views. 
It is a short, but interesting and instructive account (which we 
hope will, in due time, be enlarged to a full history) of the slow 
progress of Toleration,—combined with a judicious defence of 
that equitable, humane, and politic system, which it is painful 
to think there should be any occasion for defending in the nine- 
teenth century, and in England. ‘This last subject we have no 
intention of discussing in the present article, but shall confine 
ourselves to a few observations on the history of Toleration 
—-we should rather say, of Intolerance,—for intolerance is the 
positive, active principle,—and the suppression of Intolerance is 
the same thing with the establishment of Toleration. 

Our author justly observes (p. 145.), that ‘ persecution has 
* not resulted from any particular system, but from the preva- 
* lence of ignorance, and the force of those illiberal prejudices 
‘ which are natural to the mind of untutored man.’ in fact, 
it may be laid down as a fundamental principle, that Intoler- 
ance is natural to man in every state of society. Much training 
is required before we can listen with patience, or even behave 
with civility, to those who dissent frem our own settled opinions 
upon any subject. Our own opinions we of course presume to 
be right, and, from long familiarity, we conceive them to be evi- 
dent ; so that we naturally ascribe all dissent from them to 
weakness or perversity,—but rather to perversity than weakness. 
Besides, it is irksome to change our habits of thinking ; and he 
who applies his arguments to destroy the sentiments and judg- 
ments which nature or education has woven into our constitu- 
tion, not only requires us to submit to a harsh operation, but 
also, which is incomparably worse, he mortifies our self-con- 
ceit. Hence the eruditissimé et clarissimi viri, who guide our 
way through the ancient classics, frequently betray their resent- 
ment of contradiction, and add a wonderful interest to their lu- 
cubrations, by the bitterness of their sarcasms against their phi- 
Jological adversaries. Even in philosophy, where we might 
look, if any where, for calm and amicable discussion, the con- 
troversies are too often enlivened with a rancour, altogether un- 
necessary tor the discovery of truth: and many a doctrine which 
is now received as incontrovertible, was at first compelled to 
fight its way in opposition to the ridicule and anathemas of the 
reigning schools. Christian divines submitted for ages to Aris- 
totle’s yoke, and would tolerate no murmurs against their hea- 
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then master. It was not till after vexatious controversies that 
the authority of Newton was established. None of Harvey’s 
cotemporaries, who had attained the age of forty at the time of 
his grand discovery, were able to perceive that he had demon- 
strated the circulation of the blood. Priestley, while he ap- 

eared to be-so completely emancipated from prejudice,—while 
fre treated with contempt so many doctrines which had been 
long and almost universally revered by the Christian world,— 
could not be persuaded, by all the evidence of Lavoisier’s expe- 
riments, to renounce his faith in the mysteries of Phlogiston. 
And in the controversy, which has not yet ceased, between the 
Huttonians and the Wernerians, the vivacity with which the 
learned philosophers darted their pleasantries against each other, 
has been more remarkable than their cordial cooperation in their 
common Inquiry. 

The greater the importance that we attach to our opinions, 
the greater of course will be our intolerance of contradiction. 
But when our estimation in society, or when our fortune and 
station have any dependence on the respect of the public for 
the principles which we profess, it is most natural that we should 
be diligent in their defence and propagation. And if we can 
persuade ourselves that they are of the utmost consequence both 
in this life and the next, our zeal must be wonderfully animated 
by this identification of our own ambition with the eternal in- 
terests of our fellow creatures. The propagation and protection 
of the orthodox faith will appear our paramount duty, dictated 
equally by piety and benevolence: and in the prosecution of 
this high design, the zealots will regard the end as sanctifying 
the means ; they will address themselves, not to reason only,— 
but to the ignorance, to the passions, and, above all, to the ter- 
rors of the multitude; they will hold forth the heretic as the 
enemy of God and man; and, seeking at last for more powertul 
weapons than logic or even rhetoric can furnish, will call for 
the civil magistrate ‘ to execute justice, and to imaintain‘truth., ” 
The civil magistrate himself is subject to the same dupery with 
the multitude ;—he may be forced, like Pilate, to yicld to the 
general frenzy against his better judgment ;—or he may find it 
expedient to form an alliance with the popular priesthood ;—-one 
of the high contracting parties undertaking the suppression of 
heresy, the other the maintenance of loyalty. And it would be 
absurd to suppose that, in ignorant and barbarous times, gross 
delusions and cruelties will not be practised in so good a cause 5 
delusions and cruelties which must be shocking. and almosi in- 
credible, to those who live in a period vi knowledge and rei.me- 
ment. But although the hostility created by difkereuce of opie 
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nions appears in its worst forms in barbarous times, yet in every 
state of society it is natural to man, the natural result of our 
self-love and pride, two of our most natural principles of action ; 
and, in the case of religious opinions, it is too often sanctioned 
and inflamed by mistaken notions of piety and benevolence, 
by supernatural hopes and supernatural fears, till it burns with 
a zeal far exceeding the fury of speculative controversy in any 
other cause, 

Many worthy persons, with the best intentions for the peace 
and union of these islands, have taken infinite pains to perpe- 
tuate the public hatred against their Catholic brethren, by de- 
tailing the persecutions inflicted by the Romish church ; and 
have thence inferred the necessity of perpetuating the present 
degradation of so large a proportion of our fellow-citizens, who 
are as good men and as good subjects as ourselves. But is it 
fair that the Catholics of this country, and of the present day, 
shall be judged, not by their own conduct, but by the conduct 
of other men in a very different situation? And is it not ma- 
nifest, from what we know of human nature, that if any of the 
Protestant churches had been established in the darker ages, its 
priests would, in like manner, have availed themselves of the 
general ignorance to extend their influence, and to stop the 
progress of heresy by the sacrifice of the heretics,—while the 
barbarous habits of persecution would have been transmitted 
from father to son, till they became the scandal of more civilized 
times? Unfortunately, this is not matter of inference or spe- 
culation :—Let us attend to facts. 

There are two doctrines, purely speculative, which both Newton 
and Locke, though sincere Christians, and diligent searchers of 
the Scripture, did not believe: and there is at this day an emi- 
nent Protestant church, which directs all its congregations, both 
minister and people, to sing or say, thirteen times every year, 
in the most unqualified terms, that unless a men believe these 
two doctrines, § he cannot be saved,’ and, * without doubt, 
shall perish everlastingly.’ In one of its public articles, the 
sanic church declares,—* They also are to be had accursed, that 
* presume to say that every man shall be saved by the law or 
* sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his 
* life according to that law and the light of nature.’ And to 
these articles is prefixed a declaration of the King, as supreme 
Head and Goveruor of the Church, in which we read the tol- 
Jowing words:—* Requiring all our loving subjects to continue 
‘ in the uniform profession thereof {of the said articles], and 
‘ prohibiting the least ditterence from the said articies, which, 
* to that env’, we command to be new printed, and this our de- 
¢ claratioa to be published therewith.’ Now, we leave it to 
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men of common sense to judge what the conduct of this church 
would have been in the darker ages, if it had been established 
without a rival in almost every nation cf Europe. We are far, 
however, from meaning to insinuate, that these denunciations 
of divine wrath against the Antitrinitarians, and against the He- 
retics who would save virtuous heathens from eternal misery, 

form any part of the faith of the great body of Christians who 
now compose this respectable Church: But nothing can be more 
manifest than the intolerant spirit of the ‘Theologians by whom 
these denunciations were most unnecessarily introduced into its 
standards, where they are most unnecessarily retained, along 
with the Royal declaration, to this day. At all events, we know 
for certain, that time was when this Church brought heretics to 
the flames; that under the administration of its Governess, 
{Queen Elizabeth (so she is styled in the statute enacting her ec- 
clesiastica] supremacy), not fewer than one hundred and eighty 
persons suffered death by the laws against Catholic priests and 
Catholic converts; that the same £ most religious and gracious 
{Queen ’ (60 she is styled in the Liturgy) instituted, with the 
advice of her clergy the English Inquisition, the netorious Court 
of High Commission; and that, from the first establishment of 
the Reformation in this island, whether we date it in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth or of his son, till the accession of William, 
a presbyterian King,—all toleration was expressly prohibited by 
law; and, although sometimes protected iHegally by the Stuarts 
and by C romwell, was uniformly opposed by the Church of Eng- 
land, 

With regard to the Protestant Church, which was finally c- 
stablished at the Revolution in Scotland, where, from the first 
introduction of the Reformation, it had been fondly cherished 
by the majority of the nation, the vehemence of its intolerant 

spirit during a long period is well known. Its celebrated found- 
er John Knox proclaimed the awful sentence, which was loudly 
reechoed by his disciples, that ¢he idolater should die the death ; 
in plain English, that every Catholic should be hanged. The 
bare toleration of Prelacy, ‘of Protestant Prelacy, was the guilt 
of Soul-murder. It was this church that framed the Solemn 
League and Covenant for the extirpation of Prelacy by the 
eword, and enjoined it to be subscribed by all persons, under 
pain of excommunication. And during the negotiations for the 
Union, it was this Church, who, in a formal petition, besought 
the Parliament of Scotland, that, ‘ as they would not involve 
themselves and the Scots nation in guilt, ’ they should not con- 
sent to the establishment of the English hierarchy and ceremo- 
nies—where ?—in Scotland ?—that was perfectly understood— 
But no, not even in England ! 
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It is but too easy to account for this extreme animosity of the 
Presbyterians. The Episcopals had been astonished at their 
unpardonable obstinacy in separatiny from the English worship, 
which is so manifestly founded on the express word of Scripture, 
and conformable to the practice of the apostolic and purest ages, 
Accordingly, during the two reigns immediately previous to the 
Revolution, the Presbyterians in Scotland were persecuted most 
anmercifully, and to death, not by the Papists, but by their 
Protestant brethren of the Episcopal Church, which was then 
established in both kingdoms. What was the consequence ?— 
Not the conversion of the Presbyterians ; not the security of the 
Establishment; but the reverse :—The schism became incurable; 
the former animosities were embittered and perpetuated ; ab- 
surd fanatics were changed into desperate rebels; those who 
erished in the cause were revered as martyrs; the contagion 
me more general and inveterate ; the great mass of the peo- 
ple united in the most invincible zeal for their own worship, ha- 
tred to the civil government, and abhorrence of Prelacy ; till at 
Jast it was found necessary, in the settlement at the Revolution, 
to change the Establishment from the Episcopal to the Presby- 
zerian Church. 

Whence does it happen that these fierce animosities are now 
so greatly allayed? Each of the two churches retains at this 
day the same doctrines, the same worship, and the same hie- 
rarchy ; and is as much or as little conformable to Scripture as 
formerly. The churches are the same, at least externally ; but 
the nation is wiser and more tolerant. The Episcopals and 
Presbyterians of the present times, do not resemble the biyots 
who conducted the inquisitorial tyranny of the High Cotmmis- 
sion, or who imposed the test of the Covenant ;-—who visited 
the west of Scotland with the free quarters of the military, or 
who triumphed so brutally over the gallant Montrose. Episco- 
pals and Presbyterians now sit together in the Privy Council, 
and in Parliament ; two Presbyterians in our own days have been 
Chancellors of England, Episvopals are Judges and Command- 
ers-in-Chief in Scotland, and yet this strange medley has never 
interrupted the prosperity or peace of Britain ; and the clergy 
of both countries have enjoyed, what they could not boast of 
formerly, the undisturbed and secure possession of their tempo- 
ralities. 

Towards our Catholic countrymen, we act with a very differ- 
ent spirit. We still withhold trom them the full restitution of 
their civil rights; we still exclude their nobility and geutry, 
their men of fortune and education, from eligibility to Parlia- 
yaent, and the higher offices of the State, although they have 
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given a security for their allegiance, with which our greatest 
statesmen of the most opposite parties, Pitt and Burke, as well 
as Fox and Grattan, were perfectly satisfied ; we still mark as a 
degraded and hostile people, that great and respectable body, 
who amount to nearly one-fifth of our whole population, and 
who compose more than the /a/f of our army and navy.¢ O- 
ther nations, where it was less to have been expected than in 
England, have acted more generonsly ; we should rather say, 
more justly and more prudently. In Prussia and in Hungary 
there is no political difference between the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants ; all the offices of the State are equally open to both par- 
ties :—and thus both parties are equally well affected to a Govern- 
ment, by which both are equally protected and encouraged, and 
the public peace is no longer disturbed by the disgraceful and 
dangerous animosities of religion. In the United States of A- 
merica no inconvenience whatever has arisen from opening all 
the public honours and emoluments to citizens of every sect. 
And it must not be forgotten, that we have never had reason to 
regret our liberal treatment of Canada, where the Church of 
Rome is established by the British Parliament. On the contra- 
vy, we experienced the good effect of it on a most memorable 
occasion, when all our Protestant colonies in America formed an 
alliance with a Catholic kingdom, and declared their independ- 
ence,—while Canada alone remained faithful to. England. May 
we not hope, then, that the time is not distant, when we shall 
do justice to our Catholic fellow-subjects in Britain and Ireland ? 
They are at least as interesting as the Canadians ; their feelings 
and comforts are at Jeast as much entitled to our attention; and 
their friendship is of infinitely greater importance. 

We are encouraged in this hope, when we attend to the man- 
ner in which the spirit of intolerance is gradually moderated in 
the course of human affairs. Religious intolerance is the result 
of selfishness and pride, and mistaken notions of duty. But it 
may be expected, that civilization will restrain our selfishness 
and pride, and direct them to proper objects, while increasing 
knowledge corrects our false notions of duty, and opens more 
distinct and enlarged views of the real interests of nations. It 
must be observed, however, that although refined and profound 
reasonings may produce a due impression on superior minds, 
and although they may be employed even by a person who does 
not understand them, in support of principles which he has al- 
ready adopted, yet they are extremely feeble weapons when op- 


+ See the article on Sir John Hippisley’s Speech, in the 17th" vo- 
lyme of this Journal, p. |. 
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posed to inveterate habits, to adverse passions, and adverse in- 
terests: And it is ina more homely way that the progress of ci- 
vilization and knowledge subdues the spirit of intolerance, both 
in the people and in their rulers. In fact, we conceive, that the 
first great check to religious intolerance, a check which conti- 
nues to operate to this day, is the experience or apprehension 
of the evil consequences of persecution, when employed against 
a numerous party. A vigorous Prince may sometimes, without 
much difficulty, though seldom or never without much cruelty, 
suppress a sect in its first rise, particularly before it has planted 
itself in different parts of his dominions. But, when it has be- 
come organized and numerous, neither its extermination nor 
conversion are possible; persecution both inflames its zeal, and 
multiplies its numbers, and, moreover, is pernicious to the na- 
tion, and perilous to Government. It was by an obstinate per- 
severance in the design of suppressing all dissent from the esta- 
blished church, that Philip the Second lost the Low Countries, 
and that France bled so long and so miserably under the civil 
wars of the League. The persecutor finding it impossible, or 
unsafe, to discharge his sacred duty in its {ull extent, is con- 
strained to adopt less decisive but more practicable measures for 
the support of orthodoxy, if it cannot be rendered universally 
triumphant, and for the discouragement of error, if it cannot 
be completely extirpated. Perhaps the secret conventicles of the 
heretics or schismatics, though prohibited by law, are connived 
at by Government ; but they are kept in awe by the occasional 
martyrdoms of obnoxious individuals; or, if it be hazardous to 
shed blood, the more lenient punishments of exile, fine and im- 
prisonment, and the pillory, are substituted for the stake or the 
gibbet. Perhaps Government may find it necessary, for the 
public peace and its own safety, to indulge the sectaries with the 
exercise of their offensive worship ; but all the honours and emo- 
luments of the State are reserved for the orthodox, while the 
sectaries, perhaps, are not allowed to educate their own children, 
and may even be liable to be stript of their inheritance by the 
nearest relation who chuses to conform to the Established Church. 
In short, the friends of the truth, that is to say, of the predo- 
minant faith, conceiving themselves under the highest obliga- 
tions to guard this most precious of all possessions, will make as 
hard a bargain as possible with its enemies: But the most des- 
potic governments, and the most bigotted ecclesiastics, will be 
constrained to abate the fury of their intolerance, when they 
have to struggle against a numerous party. 

We have a remarkable instance of this respect to the num- 
bers of a religious party, in the establishment of the Presbyte- 
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rian Church in Scotland at the Revolution. There is also at 
present another notable and extremely curious instance, in the 
distinction which has been made between the Catholics of Ire- 
land and of Great Britain. The Catholic Clergy of Ireland 
have received certain temporal endowments from Government : 
The Catholic Laity of Ireland are now admitted to all civil and 
military offices, with the exception of little more than forty of 
the higher stations; and yet, by the Corporation and Test acts, 
the Catholics of England are still excluded from every public ho- 
nour and emolument. 

But the fury of persecution has been allayed, not only by the 
prudence, but also by the humanity of modern times. The 
mitigation of cruelty in the legal punishments which were de~ 
vised by barbarous ages, is a natural consequence of civilization ; 
and accordingly, even in the case of those heresies where the 
professors were too few to be formidable, it has come to pass 
that the horrible statutes of the good old times were first left 
unexecuted, but retained in terrorem, and at last repealed and 
replaced by laws which were not so very shocking to the luke- 
warm habits of less savage Christians. The Church of Eng- 
land was established in its present form in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth ; and in this reign, and by the pious vigilance of this 
Protestant Church, a Dutehman was burned in England for 
Arianism, and Joanna Bocher was condemned to the same death 
for maintaining a new Theory of the Incarnation, which was 
unintelligible indeed, but perfectly harmless, and if not exactly 
the true Theory, nor supported by Scripture, yet was not visi- 
bly inconsistent either with Scripture or with the orthodox faith. 
Every body knows that the warrant for this execution was ex- 
torted from the young and reluctant prince by the urgent re- 
monstrances of Cranmer, the Protestant Primate, who by a just 
retribution suffered martyrdom himself as a heretic in the suc- 
ceeding reign. It ought also to be remembered, that the law 
which condemned heretics to the flames was retained by the Pro- 
testant Church of England during one hundred and thirty years. 
Two Arians in the reign of James the First, seem to be the jast 
persons who suffered uuder it ; ; but though these barbarities had 
become so odious to Englishmen that it was not thought expe- 
dient to execute the law, yet it was not till the year 1677 that it 
ceased to disgrace the code of a civilized people. And although 
the zealous Churchmen were no longer allowed to inflict on the 
Antitrinitarians the punishment which they deserved, yet these 
herctics were by no means left at liberty to publish tenets, which 
though perfectly consistent both with good morals and the pub- 
lic peace, were directly contradictory to the standards of the 
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Church. These tenets were regarded as blasphemous, in which 
light they are still considered by the learned Dr Burges the pre- 
sent bishop of St David’s, * and consequently were liable to be 
checked by the existing laws. But to make'so important a bu- 
siness surer and easier, the Legislature, in King William’s reign, 
thought proper, in its wisdom, to enact (9th and 10th of William 
III.) that an Antitrinitarian Christian, upon the first conviction 
of professing his peculiar doctrines, should be disqualified from 
enjoying any office civil or military, as well as ecclesiastical; and 
that upon a second conviction, he should moreover be put out of 
the protection of the law, by being ‘ disabled to sue, prosecute, 
* plead or use any action or information:’ He was also upon this 
second conviction disabled from being ‘ guardian of any child, 
* or executor or administrator of any person, or capable of an 
“« legacy or deed of gift ;’—and, lastly, (which could hardly fail 
to convince him of his errors, if he was not a perfect reprobate), 
he was to ‘ suffer imprisonment for the space of three years.’ 
But Englishmen became so effeminate, that even this mild law 
could not well be executed, and was only retained in terrurem, 
Aiil at last it was repealed in the year 1813, to the regret of the 
worthy prelate already mentioned. * And unless the Antitrini- 
tarians are punishable as blasphemers, there remains nothing te 
check these daring heretics but the disqualifications of the Cor- 
poration and Test acts, which with admirable political sagacity 
are still kept in reserve for the support of the truth, ready to 
spring forth as occasion may require, whenever the country is 
so far regenerated as to call for their execution. If, however, 
such times should return, there is a fact which may deserve the 
attention of the most zealous churchmen; namely, that under 
the weight of far severer laws, and under the never ceasing ana- 
themas of the Established Church, the Antitrinitarians have 
rown into a sect considerable both for their numbers and their 
ee 
Here we cannot help remarking, that the struggle between the 
zeal of Highchurch-men and the general civilization of the coun- 
try, has produced a curious enough inconsistency between our 
laws and our practice. By the Jaws, the Jrish Catholics are in 
a better situation than any of the Protestant Dissenters ; for 
these last are Jegally excluded from all civil and military offices ; 
whereas the Irish Catholics are now legally eligible to all these 
offices, with the exception of about forty of the higher stations. 
But the practice is extremely different. In fact, all the offices 


* * See his Lordship’s Brief Memorial on the Repeal of the 9th 
and 10th of William III. 
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of the State, civil and military, even the highest, are open to 
Presbyterians, to Independents, to Anabaptists, to Methodists, 
to Arians, to Socinians, and even to the avowed disbelievers of 
Christianity. It is our Catholic countrymen alone who suffer 
from the intolerant statutes ; the Catholics are the only subjects 
of this realm who are actually molested and degraded on account 
of their religion. 

While this ungenerous treatment of our Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects in the present state of civilization, is naturally disgusting 
even to those who dislike their peculiar tenets, there is also ano- 
ther effect ptoduced by civilization, extremely unfavourable to 
intolerance, namely, the familiar intercourse between all the 
different sects.—That any person of decent conduct, and inof- 
fensive behaviour, should be banished from the courtesies of so- 
cial life, because he attends the Mass or the Dissenting Chapel 
instead of the Established Church, would be a specimen of bar- 
barous manners, which cannot subsist in humaner times. We 
know the abhorrence which the Catholics and Protestants, the 
Episcopals and Presbyterians, nourished against each other in 
the days of intolerance ; but it is impossible for us now to shut 
our eyes, or our hearts, to the virtues which we find very equally 
diffused among all denominations of Christians. Fools and 
knaves, and tiresome prosclytists, spring up in every sect, but 
ought not to be considered as a fair sample of any. A per- 
son, who has been confined in the choice of his companions to 
a particular church, may be brought to conceive, that whatever 
is best and most amiable, can be found only among those who are 
happy enough to believe its peculiar doctrines ; but such notiuns 
appear ridiculous to any body who lives, and in this country 
almost every body lives, in a friendly intercourse with persons of 
different persuasions. Catholic bigots may reserve solvation 
for their own church exclusively, and Protestant bigots may 
consign Catholics to perdition as idolaters; but a Protestant 
and Catholic, who live happily together as husband and wife, 
entertain far other sentiments; and so do the young Protestants 
and Catholics, who are equally cherished by both their pa- 
rents. An eloquent Unitarian preacher, of Pricstley’s school, 
has very lately declared his persuasion, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity ‘ is the parent stock of all that system of error which 
‘has branched out into the various forms of reputed ortho- 
* doxy, darkening with its deadly shade the brightness of the 
‘ Divine character, and shedding its poisonous influe nee upon the 
* best charities of human nature.’* Another eminent Divine, 


* Madge’s Sermon, on Wouncaday, Bey 17, 181%, befpge the 
Supporters of the Unitarian Fund, p. 15. 
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of the same Church, has very Istely told us, that * Arianism 
* and Unitarianism [and @ fortiori we presume Trinitarianism 
* and Unitarianism] can no more unite than fire and water; 
* than light and darkness; than Christ and Belial.’~ And we 
all know the dreadful sentence denounced by a great College of 
Unitarian Divines, against every denomination of Antitrinita- 
rians. But while the different sects are connected by the bonds 
of affection, or even simply by the offices of good neighbour- 
hood, or by esteem and confidence in the transactions of busi- 
ness, the Laity learn to appreciate very justly the angry ana- 
themas and rhetorical flourishes of their teachers; and will not 
be induced by them, so easily as in times past, to disturb either 
the public peace or the cordialities of social lite. 

One instance of the amicable intercourse of all the different 
sects deserves to be particularly remarked, we mean the Bible 
Society, with its various branches extending through the whole 
empire, and comprehending not only all the Protestant sects, 
but the Catholics also. Such an association, we believe, to be 
unexampled in history; and its magnitude naturally excites some 
degree of apprehension. But whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of this Society in other respects; and however, in the 
uncertain fluctuation of human affairs, it may eventually be 
turned by subtle politicians, or bold agitators, to purposes dif- 
ferent from that which it is now pursuing ; yet, in the first in; 
stance at least, the cause of religious freedom must be promot- 
ed by this union of the Established Church with the Dissenters, 
and of Catholics with Protestants, in one great work of piety 
and benevolence. 

While civilization goes far to mitigate the spirit of intoler- 
ance, much also is effected by the general diflusion of know- 
ledge. The time is long past, when learning was almost ex- 
clusively confined to the clergy, when consequently the clergy 
had the principal share in the direction of the civil government, 
and when of course the civil government restrained the propa- 
gation of opinions, which had any appearance of inconsistency 
with the established faith. The laity are now as learned, and 
as inquisitive as the clergy; and in religion, they are evident 
ly more impartial judges. Hence it has come to pass, that their 
habits of implicit submission to their spiritual guides have been 
much relaxed, by discovering how often, and how cruelly, the 
public peace has’ been disturbed by controversies the most fri- 
volous and nonsensical ;—how often the world has been set on 
fire, in the attempts to enforce uniformity of opinion, where it 

t Mr T. Belsham’s Letter in the Monthly Repository of Theolo- 
gy and General Literature for July 1815, p. 418. 
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was perfectly indifferent to good morals, whichever way the ques- 
tion were decided, or whether it were ever decided at all ;—how 
often the foundations, on which the weightiest conclusions have 
been supported, are found, upon nearer inspection, to be ex- 
tremely frail,—reasonings of doubtful, or worse than doubtful, 
solidity, —texts of doubtful interpretation, and sometimes even 
of doubtful authenticity. 

But, in order to discover the folly of intolerance, it is not ne- 
cessary to be proficients in theology. This accomplishment is 
incompatible with the leisure, the abilities, and the scholarship 
of ordinary men. There is one thing, however, which every 
body knows, that our teachers are divided against themselves ; 
and hence, from the acknowledged virtues and talents and learn- 
ing of our teachers, the laity of every sect very naturally deduce 
an obvious apology for tolerating the errors of their heterodox 
friends. ‘The apology we know to be very familiar to the laity; 
and, on that account at least, it may deserve the consideration 
of divines, more especially as the violence so usual in theological 
discussions renders the apology more obvious and more impres- 
sive. The matter stands thus. There are some doctrines about 
which there never has been any dispute among Christians. But 
there are several others, and some of thein relating to subjects of 
the highest nature, which have given rise to bitter coutroversies 
and cruel persecutions. In this country, all the sects are now 
allowed to speak and write with equal freedom; and hence it 
cannot be concealed, that the greatest theologians, good and 
learned and able men, after spending their lives in laborious in- 
vestigations, come at last to conclusions, all of them perfectly 
positive and indubitable, but yet contradictory to each other. 
Now, whatever may be the case with the individuals who have 
soured their temper, or compromised their credit, by taking an 
active part in these never-ending controversies, it is natural for 
every other person to feel, thet he ought neither to despise the 
understanding ot his neighbours, nor to suspect their virtue ; 
nor to abate one jot of good will or kindness for them, although 
they happen to differ from him upon subjects where the greatest 
doctors themselves disagree. 

Another beneficial effect produced by the diffusion of know- 
ledge, is the gradual conviction of Government, that it has no 
interest in any degree of persecution or intolerance. The im- 
nee of the clergy in society, rises in proportion to the num- 

t of those who adhere to their ministry ; and something is al- 
ways wanting to their dignity, so long as any heresy or schism 
remains. ‘The clergy of every sect have a palpable interest in 
the suppression of every sect but their own. But, with the na- 
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tion at large, and with Government also, the case is widely dif. 
ferent. To a layman, the religion of his neighbours is of no 
consequence, if their moral conduct is good; to Government, 
the religion of its subjects is of no consequence, if they live like 
good subjects; and it is notorious, that good morals and good 
citizenship are not monopolized by any sect whatever. We 
grant, that it is proper for the Legislature, in its paternal care 
for the people, to provide for them the benefits of religious in- 
struction and public worship, by the establishment of a national 
church ; and that an ample provision ought to be made for the 
clergy who devote themselves to this important service. But, if 
any persons, after having contributed the share which the law 
requires from them for the support of the established clergy, 
choose to provide other ministers for themselves, Government 
has no interest to prevent them, or to molest them in the least 
on that account. It cannot be the interest of Government to 
exclude any of its subjects, on account of their religion, from 
those civil and military offices, to which men of every religion 
are equally competent. It cannot be the interest of Govern- 
ment to limit itself in the selection of those who are qualified by 
their station and talents for the service of the State. It cannot 
be the interest of Government to narrow, to any of its subjects, 
the field of industry and ambition; or to degrade them below 
the level of their countrymen, in the same rank of life with 
themselves. It cannot be the interest of Government to make 
its children its enemies. 

All this will be more manifest, if we attend to a very import- 
ant circumstance, namely, the great number of the Dissenters. 
‘The Dissenters are no longer an inconsiderable body, whose 
feelings may be disregarded or insulted with safety. ‘They can- 
not fall much short of half the population. It cannot now be 
wise to retain the Corporation and Test acts, which may put it 
into the power of a monarch, as bigotted as Charles the First, 
to exclude from the service of their country, all those who de 
not conform to the Church of England. It is acknowledged by 
Government itself, that these laws are unfit to be executed ; aud 
they are only retained to overawe the Dissenters. But of all 
things in the world, men hate to be overawed ; so that if these 
statutes have any effect at all, it is to render a vast portion of the 
country dissatisfied both with Church and State, which cannot 
contribute much to the peace or safety of either. Our Catholic 
countrymen are nearly one-fifth of our population, and compose 
the half of our army and navy. Now, let the members of the 
Church of England consider for a moment what their own feel- 
ings would be, if they were treated in the same way in which 
they themselves treat the Catholics ;—if they were treated as the 
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children of the bond woman, and not of the free,—and then say if 
it can be the interest of Government to keep alive such feelings 
in so many of its subjects. It may be truc, that we are still 

owerful enough to subdue their insurrections, if they attempt to 
rebel. But is it not distressing, that there should still be per- 
sons, who, in opposition to the ‘decided opinions of our greatest 
Statesmen, and even of our greatest Churchmen, * urge us most 
unnecessarily to persevere in measures which give ary degree of 
excitement or plausibility to such insurrections ?—insurrections 
which cannot be quashed without a world of misery, which, even 
when quashed, leave the seeds of future and worse insurrections; 
and where, even in victory, there is no heart for triumph—bella 
plus quam civilia — bella nullos habitura triumphos. We trust, 
however, that from ou: dear-bought experience of the mischiefs 
of intolerance; from the humanity and justice, as well as pru- 
dence of civilized times; from the amicable intercourse between 
the different sects; from a general sense of the unimportance or 
uncertainty of the theological controversies by which the Clergy 
endeavour to set Christian against Christian; from the convic- 
tion, how little it can be the interest of Government to make any 
political distinction between its subjects on account of their reli- 
gion, more especially when so great a proportion of our coun- 
trymen are Dissenters, and even Catholics ;—we trust that, from 
these and other causes, all our fellow-subjects shall henceforth 
be treated as Englishmen, and all the various sects feel an equal 
interest in the peace and prosperity of England. 

‘These are the observations which have occurred to us on the 

erusal of this interesting performance. To the author and to 
fis cause, we heartily wish sticc cess ; and shal! conclude with his 
own eloquent peroration.  p. 147, 

* All ranks and descriptions of men now profess to abjure the 
principles of persecution, whether negative or positive, in as far as 
this can be accomplished in consistency with the principles of self- 
defence, against the influence of any foreign jurisdiction, Even 
many of the established clergy, whom the ésprit de corps might natural- 
ly render favourable to religious disabilities, have evinced themselves e- 
equally tolerant as the most enlightened of the laity. We have lately 
heard the Supreme Court of an Established Church, which, in the 
days of Queen Anne, acted upon the most illiberal principles, address 
the Throne, in the genuine spirit of Christianity, tov ards their Ca- 
tholic brethren. ¢ We have also had every proof which it was pos- 
sible for the Catholics of this cuunery to afford us, that they have 


* See the first Article i in the 17th volume of this Journal, «ut supra 


+ Vide Addresses of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Score 
land in 18138. 
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{at least] kept pace with the members of the Church of England 
in improvement and liberality of sentiment. ” 

‘ Experience has demonstrated that pains and penalties and dis- 
abilities irritate and inflame; whilst lenient and liberal measures 
conciliate, and unite in the social charities and public duties of life, 
the members of every different religious communion. We have a 
striking illustration of this in the blessings which have resulted from 
the union of Scotland and England. Before that happy event, it 
was dreaded, not only by the shortsighted, but by many of the wise 
among the Scotch, as destructive of their Church establishment. 
An immense majority of Episcopalians, who they had every reason 
to believe were at that time implacably hostile to Presbytery, were 
to legislate for their country. It was therefore deemed reasonable 
to suspect, that although Policy might lead them to avoid any open 
attempt, Zeal would dis spose them to adopt indirect means to eubsti- 


tute the splendid forms of the Hierarchy for the simple rites of 


Presbyterian government. They had formerly made the attempt; 
and it was natural to imagine, that, under more auspicious circum- 
stances, they would endeavour to accomplish their favourite project. 
The objection, to say the least of it, was specious and plausible ; 
and time might perhaps have verified thei ir fears, if the same degree 
of ignorance, with its concomitant illiberality, had continued to ex- 
ist. But, although it has not lessened their attachment to their re- 
spective modes of ecclesiastical discipline, the progress of knowledge 
has rendered them more tolerant to each other, and induced them to 
overlook those things in which they disagree, and value each other 
for those pleasing and useful qualifications which adorn the charac- 
ters of the good in every community. 

When we conte mpl: ite such happy consequences in this case, 
why should we dread such opposite effects from the elig gibility of a 
very ‘ew Catholic gentlemen to our national legislative assembly ? Is 
the dislike of the Catholics to our Protestant system more d leeply 
rooted than the hatred which the Epis copalians manifested in the 
reign of Anne towards the Presbyterians of the North? Is it blend- 
ed with one half of the contempt which was then displayed 2 Is it 
now connected with more, or even so much, bigotry and intolerance ? 
Is the Catholic Church, upon the whole, so far removed as the Pres- 
byterian community from a resemblance to the Church of England ? 
Is it in consequence more able and willing to subvert the ecclesiasti- 
eal establishment, and undermine the Protestant ascendancy in the 
British realm, than were the Episcopalians of tormer times to extir- 
pate the Presbyte rians? ‘Truth, reason, policy and ge nerosity, an- 
sver in the negative ; and call upon us to concede their claim to our 

Catholic fellow-subjects. The concession will allay the animosities 
ef every religious denomination, It will strenpthen and perpetu- 
ate their union as a political body. It will evince the wisdom of u- 


niversal religious liberty ; and for ever confirm the rights of con- 
‘ 


science, 2s not controllable by human laws, nor amenable to human 
tribunals,’ 
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Ant. IV. Lectures on Dramatic Literature. By W. A. Scuue- 
cet. Translated from the German, by Joun Brack Ksq. 


2vol. Baldwin & Co. 1815, 


TJs work is Germ 1an; and is to be received with the allow- 

ances which that school of literature generally requires, 
With these, however, it will be found a good work: and as we 
should be sorry to begin our account of it with an un: neaning 
sneer, we will explain at once what appears to us to be the 
weak side of German literature. In all that they do, it is evi- 
tat they are much more influenced by a desire of distine- 
tion than by any impulse of the imagination, or the conscious- 
ness of extraordinary qualifications. They write, not because 
they are full of a subject, but because they think it is a sub- 
‘ttupon which, with due pai and Jabour, something strik- 
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want ease, quickness and flexibility. We should not have made 
these remarks, if the work before us had formed an absolute 
exception to them. 

William Schlegel has long been celebrated on the Continent 
as a philosophical critic, and as the admirable translator of 
Shakespear and Calderon into his native tongue. Madame de 
Staél acknowledges her obligations to him, for the insight which 
he had given her into the discriminating features of German 
genius: And M. Sismondi, in his work on Southern literature, 
bears the most henourable testimony to his talents and learn- 
ing. ‘Fhe present work contains a critical and historical ac- 
count of the ancient and modern drama,—the Greek, the La- 
tin, the Ftalian, the French, the English, the Spanish, and the 
German. The view which the author has taken of the stand- 
ard productions, whether tragic or comic, in these different 
languages, is in general ingenious and just; and his specu- 
lative reasonings on the principles of taste, are often as sa- 
tisfactory as they are profound. But he sometimes carries 
the love of theory, and the spirit of partisanship, farther than is 
at all allowable. His account of Shakespear is admirably cha- 
racteristic, and must be highly gratifying to the Enylish read- 
er. It is indeed by far the best account which has been given of 
the plays of that great genius by any writer, either among our- 
selves, or abroad. It is only liable to one exception—he will 
allow Shakespear to have had no faults. Now, we think he had 
a great many, and that he could afford to have had as many 
more. It shows a distrust of his genius, to be tenacious of his 
defects. 


Our author thus explains the object of his work— 


* Before I proceed farther, I wish to say a few words respecting 
the spirit of my criticism—a study to which I have devoted a great 
part of my life. We see numbers of men, and even whole nations, 
so much fettered by the habits of their education and modes of 
living, that nothing appears natural, proper, or beautiful, which is 
foreign to their language, their manners, and their social relations. 
In this exclusive mode of seeing and feeling, it is no doubt possible, 
by means of cultivation, to attain a great nicety of discrimination 
in the narrow circle within which they are circumscribed. But no 
man can be a true critic or connoisseur, who does not possess 2 
universality of mind,—who does not possess that flexibility which, 
throwing aside all personal predilections and blind habits, enables 
him to transport himself into the peculiarities of other ages and na- 
tions,—to feel them as it were from their proper central point,—and to 
recognize and respect whatever is beautiful and grand under those 
external circumstances which are necessary to their existence, and 
which sometimes even seem to disguise them. ‘There is no mono- 
poly of poctry for certain ages and nations; and consequently, that 
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despotism in taste, by which it is attempted to make those rules u- 
niversal, which were at first perhaps arbitrarily established, is a pre- 
tension which ought never to be allowed. Poetry, taken in its 
widest acceptation, as the power of creating what is beautiful, and 
representing it to the eye or ear, is a universal gift of Heaven; 
which is even shared to a certain extent by those whom we call bar- 
barians and savages. internal excellence is alone decisive; and 
where this exists, we must not allow ourselves to be repelled by ex- 
ternal circumstances. 

‘ It is well known, that, three centuries and a half ago, the study 
of ancient literature, by the diffusion of the Greek language (for 
the Latin was never extinct) received a new life: The Tuaeal au- 
thors were sought after with avidity, and made accessible by means 
of the press; and the monuments of ancient art were carefully dug 
up, and preserved. All this excited the human mind in a power- 
ful manner, and formed a decided epoch in the history of our cul- 
tivation: the fruits have extended to our times, and will extend to 
a period beyond the power of our calculation. But the study of 
the ancients was immediately carried to a most pernicious excess. 
The learned, who were chiefly in possession of this knowledge, and 
who were incapable of distinguishing themselves by their own pro- 
ductions, yielded an unlimited deference to the ancients,—and with 
gteat appearance of reason, as they are models in their kind. They 
maintained, that nothing could be hoped for the human mind, but 
in the imitation of the ancients; and they only esteemed, in the 
works of the moderns, whatever resembled, or seemed to bear a re- 
semblance, to those of antiquity. Every thing else was rejected by 
them as barbarous and unnatural. It wasquite otherwise with the great 
poets and artists. Jfowever strong their enthusiasm for the ancients, 
and however determined their purpose of entering into competition 
with them, they were compelled by the characteristic peculiarity of 
their minds to proceed in a track of their own,—and to impress upon 
their productions the stamp of their own genius. Such was the case 
with Dante among the Italians, the father of modern poetry: he ac- 
knowledged Virgil for his instructor ; but produced a work, which of 
all others differs the most from the /Eneid, and far excels it, in our o- 
pinion, in strength, truth, depth, and comprehension. It was the same 
afterwards with Ariosto, who has bcen most unaccountably compared 
to Homer ; for nothing can be more unlike. It was the same in the 
fine arts with Michacl Angelo and Raphael, who were without doubt 
well acquainted with the antique. When we ground our judgment 
of modern painters merely on their resemblance to the ancients, we 
must necessarily be unjust towards them. As the poets for the most 
part acquiesced in the doctrines of the learned, we may observe a 
curious struggle in them between their natural inclination and their 
imagined duty. When they sacrificed to the latter, they were prais- 
ed by the learned; but, by yielding to their own inclinations, they 
became the favourites of the people. What preserves the heroic 
poems of a Tasso or a Camoens to this day alive, in the hearts and 
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on the lips of their countrymen, is by no means their imperfect re. 
semblance to Virgil or even to Homer,—but, in Tasso, the tender feel. 
ing of chivalrous love and honour, and in Camoens the glowing in- 
spiration of patriotic heroism. ’ 

The author next proceeds to unfold that which is the nucleus 
of the prevailing system of German criticism, and the founda- 
tion of his whole work, namely, the essential distinction between 
the peculiar spirit of the modern or romantic style of art, and 
the an tique or classical. ‘There is in this part of the work a 
singular mixture of learning, acuteness and mysticism. We have 
certain profound suggestions and distant openings to the light; 
but it, every now and then, we are suddenly left in the dark, “end 
obliged to grope our way by ourselves. ‘We cannot promise 
find a clue out of the labyrinth ; but we will at least attempt it. 
The most obvious distinction between the two styles, the classi- 
cal and the romantic, is, that the one is conversant with objects 
that are grand or beautiful in themselves, or in consequence of 
obvicus and universal associations ; the other, with those that 
are interesting only by the force of circumstances and imagi- 
nation. A Grecian temple, for instance, is a classical object: 
it is beautiful in itself, and excites immediate sdimiration. Bat 
the ruins of a Gothic castle have no beauty or symmetry to at- 
tract the eve; and yet they excite a more powerlul and roman- 
tic interest from the tdeas with which they are habitually associat- 
ed. If, in addition to this, we are to ld ae this is Macbeth’s cas- 
tle, the scene of the murder « a incan, the interest will be in- 
stantly heightened to 2 sort a leasing horror. ‘The classical idea 
or form of any thing, it may also ae observed, remains always the 


sami, and suggests near) »ressions ; but the assucia- 


ions of ideas belonging to the aaa character, may vary 
infinitely, and take in the whole range of nature and accident. 
Antigone, in Sophocles, waiting near the grove of the Furies— 
Electra, in /Eschylus, offering sacrifice at the tomb of Agamem- 
non—are classical subjects, because the circumstances and the 
characters have a correspondent dignity, and an immediate in- 
terest, trom their mere desiguation. Fiorinel, in Spenser, where 
she is described sitting on the ground in the Witch’s hut, is not 
classical, though in the highest degree poetical and romantic: 
tor the incide nts and situation are in themselves mean and dis- 
agreeable, till they are redeemed by the genius of the poet, and 
converted, by the very contrast, into a source of the utmost pa- 
thos and elevation of sentiment. Othello’s handkerchief is not 
classical, though ‘ there was magic in the wel; ’—it is only a 
powerful ins strument of passion and im gination. Even Lear is 
not classical ; for he is a poor crazy ol { man, who has nothing 
sublime about him but his afflictions, and who dies of a breken 
heart. 
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Schlegel somewhere compares the Furies of Aéschylus to the 
Witches of Shakespear—we think without much reason, Per- 
haps Shakespear has surrounded the Weird Sisters with asso-~ 
ciations as terrible, and even more mysterious, strange, and fan- 
tastic than the Furies of Avschylus; but the traditionary beings 
themselves are not so petrific. These are of marble,—their look 
alone must blast the beholder ;—those are of air, bubbles; and 
though ¢ so withered and so wild in their attire, ’ it is their spells 
alone which are fatal. They owe their power to ‘ metaphysical 
aid:’ but the others contain all that is dreadful in their corporal 
figures. In this we see the distinct spirit of the classical and the 
romantic mythology. The serpents that twine round the head 
of the Furies are not to be trifled with, though they implied no 
preternatural power: The bearded Witches in Macbeth are in 
themselves grotesque ¢ and ludicrous, except as this strange devi- 
ation from nature staggers our imagination, and leads us to ex- 
pect and to believe in all incredible things. They appal the fa- 
culties by what they say or do ;—the others are intolerable, even 
to sight. 

Our author is right in affirming, that the true way to under 
stand the plays of Sophocles and ZEschylus, i is to study them be- 
fore the groupes of the Niobe or the Laocoon, If we can suc- 
ceed in explaining this analogy, we shall have solved nearly the 
whole difliculty. Tor it is certain, that there are exactly the 
same powers of mind displayed in the poetry of the Greeks as in 
their statues. ‘Their poetry is exactly what their sculptors might 
have written, Both are exquisite imitations of nature; the one 
in marble, the other in words. It is evident, that the Greek 
poets had the same perfect idea of the subjects they described, as 
the Greek sculptors had of the objects they represented ; and 
they give as much of this absolute truth of imitation, as can be 
given by words. But, in this direct and simple imitation of na- 
ture, as in.describing the form of a beautiful woman, the poet is 
greatly inferior to the sculptor: It is in the power of illustration, 
in comparing it to other things, and suggesting other ideas of 
beauty or love, that he has an entirely new source of imagination 
opened to him; and of this power, the moderns havé made at 
Jeast a bolder and more frequent use than the ancients, The 
description of Helen in Homer, is a dese ription of what might 
have happened and been seen, as ¢ that she moved with grace, 
and that the old men rose up with reverence as she passed ;’ the 
description of Belphabe in Spenser, is a iibtistion of what was 
pnly visible to the eye of the poet. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her even brows. ” 
The description of the soldiers going to battle in Shakespear, 
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* all plumed like estriches, like eagles newly bathed, wanton as 
goats, wild as young bulls,’ is too bold, figurative, and profuse 
of dazziing images, for the mild, equable tone of classical poetry, 
which never loses sight of the object in the illustration. The 
jdeas of the ancients were too exact and definite, too much at- 
tached to the material form or vehicle in which they were con- 
veyed, to admit of those rapid combinations, those unrestrained 
flights of fancy, which, glancing from heaven to earth, unite the 
most opposite extremes, and draw the happiest illustrations from 
things the most remote. The two principles of imitation and 
imagination indeed, are not only distinct, but almost opposite. 
For the imagination is that power which represents objects, not 
as they are, but as they are moulded according to our fancies 
and feelings. Let an object be presented to the senses in a 
state of agitation and fear—and the imagination will magnify 
the object, and convert it into whatever is most proper to en- 
courage the fear. It is the same in all other cases in which poe- 
try speaks the language of the imagination. This language is 
not the less true to nature because it is false in point of fact; 
but so much the more true and natural, if it conveys the im~ 
pression which the object under the influence of passion makes 
on the mind. We compare a man of gigantic stature to a 
tower; not that he is any thing like so large, but because the 
excess of his size, beyond what we are accustomed to expect, 
produces a greater feeling of magnitude and pondercus strength 
than an object of ten times the same dimensions. Things, in 
short, are equal in the imagination, which have the power of 
affecting the mind with an equal degree of terror, admiration, 
delight or love. When Lear calls upon the Heavens to avenge 
his cause, ‘ for they are old like him,’ there is nothing extra- 
vagant or impious in this sublime identification of his age with 
theirs ; for there is no other image which could do justice to the 
agonizing sense of his wrongs and his despair ! 

The great difference, then, which we find between the clas- 
sical and the romantic style, between ancient and modern poe-~ 
try, is, that the one more frequently describes things as they are 
jnteresting in themselves,—the other for the sake of the asso- 
ciations of ideas connected with them ; that the one dwells more 
on the immediate impressions of objects on the senses—the other 
on the ideas which they suggest to the imagination. The one is 
the poctry of form, the other of effect. The one gives only what 
is necessarily implied in the subject ; the other all that can pos- 
sibly arise out of it. The one secks to identify the imitation 
with an external object,—clings to it,—is inseparable from it,—is 
either that or nothing; the other seeks to identify the original 
impression with whatever else, within the range of thought o: 
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feeling, can strengthen, relieve, adorn or elevate it. Hence the 
severity and simplicity of the Greek tragedy, which excluded 
every thing foreign or unnecessary to the subject. Hence the 
unities: for, in order to identity the imitation as much as pos- 
sible with the reality, and leave nothing to mere imagination, it 
was necessary to give the same coherence and consistency to the 
different parts of a story, as to the different limbs of a statue. 
Hence the beauty and grandeur of their materials ; for, deriving 
their power over the mind from the truth of the imitation, it 
was necessary that the subject which they made choice of, and 
from which they could not depart, should be in itself grand 
and beautiful. ; Posen the perfection of their execution ; which 
consisted in giving the utmost harmony, delicacy, and refine- 
ment to the details of a given subject. Now, the characteristic 
excellence of the moderns is the reverse of all this, As, accord- 
ing to our author, the poetry of the Greeks is the same as their 
sculpture ; so, he says, our own more nearly resembles paint- 
ing,—where the artist can relieve and throw back his figures at 
pleasure,—nose a greater variety of contrasts,—and where light 
and shade, like the colours of fancy, are reflected on the differ- 
ent objects. The Muse of classical poetry should be represent- 
ed as a beautiful naked figure; the Muse of modern poetry 
should be represented clothed, and with wings. ‘The first has 
the advantage in point of form; the last in colour and motion. 

Perhaps we may trace this difference to something analogous in 
physical organization, situation, religion and manners. First, the 
natural organization of the Greeks scems to have been more perfect, 
more susceptible of external impressions, and more in harmony 
with external nature than ours, who have not the same advantages 
of climate and constitution. Born of a beautiful and vigorous 
race, with quick senses and a clear understanding, and placed 
under a mild heaven, they gave the fullest development to their 
external faculties ; and where all is perceived easily, every thing 
is perceived in harmony and proportion. It is the stern genius 
of the North which drives men back upon their own resources, 
which makes them slow to perceive, and averse to feel, and which, 
by rendering them insensible to the single, successive impressions 
of things, requires their collective ill combined force to rouse 
the imagination violently and unequally. It should be remark- 
ed, however, that the early poetry of some of the Eastern na-~ 
tions has even more of that irregularity, wild enthusiasm, and 
disproportioned grandeur, which has been considered as the 
distinguishing character of the Northern nations. 

Again, a good deal may be attributed to the state of manners 
and political i institutions. ‘The ancient Greeks were warlike tribes 
encamped in cities. ‘They had no other country than that which 
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was enclosed within the walls of the town in which they lived, 
Each individual belonged, in the first instance, to the State; 
and his relations to it were so close, as to take away, in a great 
measure, all personal independence and free-will. [very one was 
mortised to his place in society, and had his station assigned him 
as part of the political machine, which could only subsist by strict 
subordination and regularity. Every man was as it were per- 
vetually on duty, and his faculties kept constant watch and ward, 

Bane of purpose, and intensity of observation, became the ne- 
cessary characteristics of such a state of society ; and the ge- 
neral principle communicated itself from this ruling concern 
for the public, to morals, to art, to language, to every thing.-= 
The tragic posts of Greece were among her best soldiers ; and 
it is no wonder that they were as severe in their poetry as in 
their discipline. Their swords and their styles carved out their 
way with equal sharpness. ‘This state of things was afterwards 
continued under the Roman empire. In the ages of chivalry 
and romance, which, after a considerable interval, succeeded 
its dissolution, and which have stamped their character on 
modern genius and literature, al] was reversed. Society was 
again resolved into its component parts; and the world was, 
in a manner, to begin anew. The ties which bound the citizen 
and the soldier to the State being loosened, each person was 
thrown back, as it were, into the circle of the domestic affec- 
tions, or left to pursue his doubtful way to fame and fortune a- 
Jone. This interval of time might be accordingly supposed to 
give birth to all that was constant in attachment, adventurous 
In action, strange, wild and extrayagant in invention. Human 
life took the shape of a busy, volup tuous dream, where the ima- 
gination was now lost amidst * antres vast and deserts idle 5” or, 
suddenly transported to stately palaces, echoing with dance and 
song. In this uncert ainty of events, this fluctuation of hopes and 
fears, all o bjects became dim, confused and v: ague. Magicians, 
dwaris, giants, followed in the train of romance ; and Ovlando’s 
enchanitcd sword, the horn which he carried with him, and which 
he blew thrice at Roncesvalles, and Rogero’s winged horse, were 
not sufficient to protect them in their unheard-of encounters, 
or deliver them trom their inextricable difficulties. It was a 
return to ihe period of the early heroic ages; but tempered by 
the diflerence of domestic manners, and the spirit of religion. 
The marked diflerence in the relation of the sexes, arose trom 
the freedom of choice in women, which, from being the slaves of 
the will and passions of men, converted them into the arbiters of 
their fate, which introduced the modern system of yallantry, and 
first made love a feeling of the heart, founded on mutual affec- 
tion and esicem. ‘Lhe leading virtues of the Christian religion 
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self-denial and generosity, assisted in producing the same effect. 
— Hence the spirit of chivalry, of romantic love, and honour ! 

The mythology of the romantic poetry differed from the re- 
ceived religion : both differed essentially trom the classical. The 
religion, or mythology of the Greeks, was nearly allied to their 
poetry: it was material and definite. ‘The Payan system re- 
duced the Gods to the human form, and elevated the powers of 
inanimate nature to the same standard. Statues carved out of 
the finest marble, represented the objects of their religious wor- 
ship in airy porticos, in solemn temples and consecrated groves. 
Mercury was seen * new-lighted on some heaven- kissing hill; 
and the Naiad or Dryad came gracefully forth as the personified 
genius of the stream or wood. All was subjected to the senses. 
The Christian re ligion, on the contrary, is essentially spiritual and 
abstract; it is * the evidence of things unseen. ’ In the Heathen 
mytholo wy, form is everywhere predominant ; ; in the Christian, 

» find only unlimited, undefined power. ‘The imagination a- 
Te © broods over the immense « abyss, and makes it pregnant.’ 
‘There is, in the habitual belief of an universal, invisible Princi- 
ple of all things, a vastness and obscurity which confounds our 
perceptions, while it exalts our picty. A mysterious awe sur- 
rounds the doctrines of the Christian faith: the Infinite is every= 
where before us, whether we turn to reflect on what is revealed 
to us of the Divine nature or our own. 

History, as well as religion, has contributed to enlarge the 
bounds of imagination; and both together, by showing past 
and future objects at an interminable distance, have accus- 
tomed the mind to contemplate and take an interest in the 
obscure and shadowy. ‘The ancients were more circumscribed 
within ‘ the ignorant present time,’—spoke only their own 
language,—were conversant only with their own customs,— 
were acquainted only with the events of their own history. 
The mere lapse of time then, aided by the art of printing 
has served to accumulate for us an endiess mass of mixed and 
contradictory materials; and, by extending our knowledge to 
a greater number of things, has made our particular ideas less 
perfect and distinct. ‘The constant reference to a tormer state 
of manners.and literature, is a marked feature in modern poe- 
try. We are always talking of the Greeks and Romans s—they 
never said any thing of us. This circumstance has tended to 
give a certain abstract elevation, and etherial refinement to the 
mind, without strengthening it.) We are lost in wonder at 
vhat has been done, and dare not think of emulating it. ‘The 
ewlest modern poets, COR. may be conceived to hai! 
the vlorics of the antique world, dawning through the dari 
abyss of time; while revelation, on the other hand, opened its 
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one to the skies: As Dante represents himself as conducted by 
‘irgil to the shades below ; while Beatrice welcomes him to the 
abodes of the blest. 

We must now return, however, to our author, whose sketch 
of the rise and progress of the Drama, will be interesting to our 
readers. 

* The invention of the dramatic art, and of a theatre, seem to 
fie very near one another Man has a great disposition to mi- 
micry. When he enters vividly into the situation, sentiments and 
passions of others, he even involuntarily puts on a resemblance to 
them in his gestures. Children are perpetually going out of them- 
selves: it is one of their chief amusements to represent those grown 
people whom they have had an opportunity of rai or what- 
ever comes in their way: And with the happy flexibility of their 
imagination, they can exhibit all the characteristics of assumed dig- 
nity in a father, a schoolmaster, or a king. ‘The sole step which 
is requisite for the invention of a drama, namely, the separating and 
extracting the mimetic elements and fragments from social life, and 
representing them collected together into one mass, has not, how- 
ever, been taken in many nations. In the very minute description of 
ancient Egypt in Herodotus and other writers, I do not recollect ob- 
serving the smallest trace of it. The Etrurians, again, who in ma- 
ny respects resembled the Egyptians, had their theatrical represent- 
ations; and, what is singular enough, the Etruscan name for an 
actor, histrio, is preserved in living laguages down to the present 
day. ‘The Arabians and Persians, though possessed of a rich poeti- 
eal literature, are unacquainted with any sort of drama. It was 
the same with Europe in the middle ages. On the introduction of 
Christianity, the plays handed down among the Greeks and Romans 
were abolished, partly from their reference to Heathen ideas, and 
partly because they had degenerated into the most impudent and 
indecent immorality ; and they were not again revived till after the 
lapse of nearly a thousand years. Even in the fourteenth century, 
we do not find in Boccacio, who, however, gives us a most accurate 
picture of the whole constitution of social lite, the smallest trace of 
plays. In place of them, they had then only story-tellers, minstrels, 
and jugglers. On the other hand, we are by no means entitled to 
assume, that the invention of the drama has only once taken place 
m the world, or that it has always been borrowed by one people 
from another. The English navigators mention, that among the 
islanders of the South Seas, who, in every mental acquirement, are 
in such a low scale of civilization, they yet observed a rude drama, 
in which a common event in life was imitated for the sake of diver- 
sion. And to goto the other extreme :—-Among the Indians, the 
people from whom, perhaps, all the cultivation of the human racé& 
has been derived, plays were known long before they could have 
experienced any foreign influence. It has lately been made known 
to Europe, that they have a rich dramatic literature, which ascends 
back for more than two thousand years. The only specimen of their 
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plays (nataks) hitherto known to us, is the delightful sakontala, 
which, notwithstanding the colouring of a foreign climate, bears, 
in its general structure, such a striking resemblance to our romantic 
drama, that we might be inclined to suspect we owe this resem- 
blance to the predilection for Shakespear entertained by Jones the 
English translator, if his fidelity were not confirmed by other learn- 
ed Orientalists. In the golden times of India, the representation of 
this natak served to delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi; 
but it would appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, 
the dramatic art in that country is now entirely atanend. The 
Chinese, again, have their standing national theatre, stationary 
perhaps in every sense of the word; and I do not doubt that, in 
the establishment of arbitrary rules, and the delicate observance of 
insignificant points of decorum, they leave the most correct Euro- 
peans very far behind them. When the new European stage, in the 
fifteenth century, had its origin in the allegorical and spiritual pie- 
ces called Moralities and Mysteries, this origin was not owing to 
the influence of the ancient dramatists, who did not come into cir« 
culation till some time afterwards. In those rude beginnings lay 
the germ of the romantic drama as a peculiar invention. ’ p- 28. 

The fault of this book is to have too much of every thing, 
but especially of Greece ; and we cannot help feeling, that the 
bold and independent judgment which the author has applied 
to all other nations, is somewhat suborned or overawed by his 
excessive veneration for those ancient classics. There is a glow 
and a force, however, in all that he says upon the subject, that 
almost persuades us that he is in the right,—and that there was 
something incomparably more lofty in the conceptions of those 
early times, than the present undignified and degenerate age 
can imagine. ‘This imposing and enthusiastic tone discloses it- 
self in his introductory remarks on the Grecian theatre. 

* When we hear the word theatre,’ he says, * we naturally think 
of what with us bears the same name; and yet nothing can be more 
different from our theatre than the Grecian, in every part of its con« 
struction. If, in reading the Greek pieces, we associate our own 
stage with them, the light in which we shall view them must be false 
in every respect—The theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, 
and their dramas were always acted in open day, and beneath the 
canopy of heaven. The Romans, at an after period, endeavoured by 
a covering to shelter the audience from the rays of the sun; but this 
degree of luxury was hardly ever enjoyed by the Greeks. Such a 
state of things appears very ineonvenient to us: But the Greeks had 
nothing of effeminacy about them; and we must not forget, too, 
the beauty of their climate. When they were overtaken by a storm 
or a shower, the play was of course interrupted; and they would 
much rather expose themselves to an accidental inconvenience, than, 
by shutting themselves up in a close and crowded house, entirely de- 
stroy the serenity of a religious solemnity, which their plays certain- 
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ly were. To have covered in the scene itself, and imprisoned gods 
and heroes in dark and gloomy apartments, imperfectly lighted up, 
would have appeared still more ridiculous to them. An action 
which so nobly served to establish the belief of the relation with 
heaven, could only be exhibited under an unobstructed sky, and 
under the very eyes of the gods, as it were, for whom, according to 
Seneca, the sight of a brave man struggling with adversity is an at- 
tractive spectacle. The theatres of the ancients were, in comparison 
with the small scale of ours, of a colossal magnitude, partly for the 
sake of containing the whole of the people, with the concourse of 
strangers who flocked to the festivals, and partly to correspond with 
the majesty of the dramas represented in them, which required to be 
seen at a respectful distance. ’ 

One of the most elaborate and interesting narts of this work, 
is the account of the Greek tragedians, which is given in the 
fourth Lecture. Our extracts from it will be copious, both on 
account of the importance of the subject, and the ability with 
which it is treated. 

* Of the inexhaustible stores possessed by the Greeks in the de- 
partment of tragedy, which the public competition at the Athenian 
festivals called into being, as the rival poets always contended fora 
prize, very little indeed has come down to us. We only possess 
works of three of their numerous tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides; and these in no proportion to the number of their 
compositions. ‘The three authors in question were selected by the 
Alexandrian critics as the foundation for the study of ancient Greek 
literature, not because they alone were deserving of estimation, but 
because they afforded the best illustration of the various styles of 
tragedy. Of each of the two oldest poets, we have seven remaining 
pieces; in these, however, we have, according to the testimony of 
the ancients, several of their most distinguished productions. OF 
Euripides, we have a much greater number, and we might well ex- 
change many of them for other works which are now lost; for ex- 
ample, the Satirical Dramas of Acteus, Aischylus and Sophocles; 
several pieces of Phrynichus, for the sake of comparison with A&schy- 
lus; or of Agathon, whom Plato describes as effeminate, but sweet 
and alfecting, and who was a contemporary of Euripides, though 
somewhat younger. 

* The tragic style of Eschylus is grand, severe, and not unfre- 
quently hard. In the style of Sophocles, we observe the most com. 
plete proportion and harmonious sweetness. The style of Euripides is 
soft and luxuriant: Extravagant in his easy fulness, he sacrifices the 
general effect to brilliant passages. 

‘ Aischylus is to be considered as the creator of Tragedy, which 
sprung from him completely armed, like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter. He clothed it in a state of suitable dignity, and gave it an 
appropriate place of exhibition. He was the inventor cf scenie 
pomp; and not only instructed the chorus in singing and dancing, 
but appeared hiniself in the gharacter of a player. Me was the first 
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who gave development to the dialogue, and limits to the Iyrical part 
of the tragedy, which still however occupies too much space in his 
pieces. He draws his characters with a few bold and strongly mark- 
ed features. The plans are simple in the extreme. He did not un- 
derstand the art of enriching and varying an action, and dividing its 
development and catastrophe into parts, bearing a due proportion to 
each other. Hence his action often stands still; and this circum. 
stance becomes still more apparent, from the undue extension of his 
choral songs. But all his poetry betrays a sublime and serious 
mind. Terror is his element, and not the softer affections: he 
holds up the head of Medusa to his astonished spectators. His 
manner of treating Fate is austere in the extreme; he suspends it 
over the heads of mortals in all its gloomy majesty. The Cothurnus 
of JEschylus has, as it were, an iron weight; gigantic figures alone 
stalk before our eyes. It seems as if it required an effort in him to 
condescend to paint mere men to us: he abounds most in the repre- 
sentation of gods, and seems to dwell with particular delight in exe 
hibiting the Titans, those ancient gods who typify the dark powers 
of primitive nature, and who had long been driven into Tartarus, be- 
neath a better regulated world. He endeavours to swell out his lan- 
guage to a gigantic sublimity, corresponding with the standard of his 
characters. Hence he abounds in harsh combinations and overstrain- 
ed epithets; and the lyrical parts of his pieces are often obscure im 
the extreme, from the involved nature of the construction. He re- 
sembles Dante and Shakespeare in the very singular cast of his 
images and expressions. These images are nowise deficient in the 
terrible graces, which almost all the writers of antiquity celebrate in 
/Eschylus. He flourished in the very first vigour of the Grecian 
freedom ; was an eyewitness of the overthrow and annihilation of the 
Persian hosts under Darius and Xerxes; and, in one of his pieces—the 
Persians—describes in the most vivid and glowing colours the battle 
of Salamis.’ p. 94. 

Such is the general account of A¢schylus given by our author. 
He then proceeds to give a distinct sketch of each of his tra- 
gedies. ‘This, we will acknowledge, appears to us considerably 
too rapturous and too long ;—but we must give our readers a spe- 
cimen of what is perhaps the most elaborate, if not the most 
impressive part of the whole publication. We shall select his 
account of the Eumenides or Furies, the most terrible of all 
this poet’s compositions. 

* The fable of the Eumenides is the justification and absolution of 
Orestes from his bloody crime, the murder of Clytemnestra his mo- 
ther. It is atrial, but a trial where the gods are accusers and de- 
fenders and judges ; and the manner in which the subj@ct is treated, 
corresponds with its majesty and importance. ‘The scene itsel# 
brought before the eyes of the Greeks the highest objects of venera- 
tien which were known to them. It opens before the celebratecb 
temple at Delphi, which o¢cupies the back-ground. The aged Pythia 
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enters in sacerdotal pomp, addresses her prayers to the gods who 
preside over the oracle, harangues the assembled people, and goes 
into the temple to seat herself on the tripod. She returns full of 
consternation, and describes what she has seen in the temple ; a man 
stained with blood, supplicating protection, surrounded by sleeping 
women with serpent hair. She then makes her exit by the same en- 
trance. Apollo now appears with Orestes in his traveller's garb, and 
a sword and olive branch in his hands. He promises him his farther 
protection, commands him to fly to Athens, and recommends him 
to the care of the present but invisible Mercury, to whom travellers, 
and especially those who were under the necessity of concealing their 
journey, were usually consigned. Orestes goes off at the side allot- 
ed to strangers; Apollo re-enters the temple, which remains open, 
and the Furies are seen in the interior sleeping on their seats. Cly- 
temnestra now ascends through the orchestra, and appears on the 
stage. We are not to suppose her a haggard skeleton, but a figure 
with the appearance of life, though paler, still bearing her wounds 
in her breast, and shrouded in ethereal-coloured vestments. She 
calls repeatedly to the Furies in the language of vehement reproach; 
and then disappears. The Furies awake; and when they no longer 
find Orestes, they dance in wild commotion round the stage during 
the choral song. Apollo returns from the temple, and expels them 
from his sanctuary as profanatory beings. We may here suppose him 
appearing with the sublime displeasure of the Apollo of the Vatican, 
with bow and quiver, or clothed in his sacred tunic and chlamys. The 
scene now changes; but the back-ground probably remained unchang- 
ed, and had now to represent the temple of Minerva on the hill of 
Mars; and the lateral decorations would be converted into Athens 
and the surrounding landscape. Orestes comes as from another land, 
and embraces as a suppliant the statue of Pallas placed before the 
temple. The chorus (who were clothed in black, with purple girdles, 
and serpents in their hair), follow him on foot to this place, but re- 
main throughout the rest of the piece beneath in the orchestra, The 
Furies had at first exhibited the rage of beasts of prey at the escape 
of their victim; but they now sing with tranquil dignity their high 
and terrible office among mortals, claim the head of Orestes as for- 
feited to them, ‘ind consecrate it with mysterious charms of endless 
pain. Pallas, the warlike virgin, appears in a chariot and four at 
the intercession of the suppliant. She listens with calm dignity to 
the mutual co:nplaints of Orestes and his adversaries, and finally un- 
dertakes the office of umpire at tlie solicitation of the two parties. 
The assembled judges take their seats on the steps of the tem- 
ple; the herald commands silence among the people by sound of 
trumpet, as at an actual tribunal. Apollo advances to advocate the 
cause of the® youth; the Furies in vain oppose his interference; 
and the arguments for and against the deed are gone through in 
short speeches. ‘The judges throw their calculi into the urn; Pallas 
throws in a white one; all are wrought up to the highest pitcl 
of expectation; Orestes calls out, full of anguish, to his protector 
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“0 Phelus Apollo, how is the cause decided ?”"__The Furies on 
the other hand, exclaim—“‘ O Black Night, mother of all . things, 
* dost thou behold this??? In, the enumeration of the black 
and white pebbles, they are found equal in number, and the ac- 
cused is therefore declared by Pailas acquitted of the charge. He 
breaks out into joyful expressions of thanks, while the Furies de- 
claim against the arrogance of the younger gods, who take such 
liberties with the race of Titan. Pallas bears their rage with e- 
quanimity ; addresses them in the language of kindness, and even 
of veneration ; and these beings, so untractable in their general dis- 
position, are unable to withstand the power of her mild and con- 
vincing eloquence. They promise to bless the land over which she 
has dominion ; while Pallas assigns them a sanctuary in the Attic 
territory, where they are to be called the Eumenides, that is, the 
3Zenevolent. The whole ends with~a solemn procession round the 
theatre, with songs of invocation ; while bands of children, women, 
and old men, in purple robes and with torches in their hands, ac- 
company the Furies in their exit.’ p. 104. 

The situation of Orestes at the opening of this tragedy, with 
the Furies lying asleep on the floor, like aged women, with ser- 
sent hair, is perhaps the most terrible that can be.conceived. 
3ut yet, in this situation, dreadful as it is—the sense of power ; 
the representation of preternatural forms; the sacredness of the 
place; the momentary suspense of the action; the death-like 
stillness ; the expectation of what is to come, subdue the spirit 
to a tone of awful tranquillity, and, from the depth of despair, 
produce a lofty grandeur and collectedness of mind. 

If this extraordinary play be the most terrible of Aischylus’s 
works, the Chained Prometheus is the grandest. It is less,a 
tragedy than an ode. It does not describe a series of actions, 

. but a succession of yisions. Prometheus, chained to a rock an 
the verge of the world, holds parley with the original powers 
and oldest forms of Nature, with Strength and Violence, and Q- 
ceanus and the race of the Titans. Compared with the person- 
ages introduced in this poem, Jupiter and Mercury, aud the rest 
of that class, appear mere modern deities; we are thrown. back 
into the first rude chaos of Nature, where the universe itself seems 
to rock like the sea, and the empire of heaven was not yet fixed. 

* Prometheus,’ says our author, ‘ is an image of human nature 
itself; endowed with a miserable foresight, and bound down.to a 
narrow existence, without an ally, and with nothing to oppose to 
the combined and inexorable powers of Nature, but an unshaken 
will, and the consciousness of elevated claims. The other poems 
of the Greek tragedians are single tragedies ; but this may be call- 
ed tragedy itself; its purest spicit is revealed with all the overpower 
ing influence of its first unmitigated austerity. ’ 

We agree with M. Schiegel, when he says, that © there is 
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little external action in this piece: Prometheus merely suf- 
fers and resolves from the beginning to the end.’ But we 
cannot assent to his assertion, that * the poet has contrived, in 
a masterly manner, to introduce variety into that which was 
in itself determinate.’ All that is fine in it, is the abstract 
conception of the characters: The story is as uninteresting, as 
it is inartificial and improbable. 

The Seven before Thebes has also a very imperfect dramatic 
form. It is for the most part only a narrative or descriptive 
dialogue passing between two persons, the King and the Mes- 
senger. ‘ The description of the attack with which the city is 
threatened,’ says our critic, ‘ and of the seven leaders who have 
sworn its destruction, and who display their arrogance in the 
symbols borne on their shields, is an epic subject, clothed in the 
pomp of tragedy.’ The Agamemnon and Electra are the two 
tragedies of AXschylus, which approach the nearest to the per- 
fection of the dramatic form, and which will bear an immediate 
comparison with those of Sophocles on the same subjects. M. 
Schlegel has drawn a detailed and very admirable parallel be- 
tween the two poets. Sophoeles, he observes, is the more ele- 
gant painter of outward forms and manners; but Adschylus catch- 
es most of the enthusiasm of the passion he describes, and com- 
municates to the reader the lofty impulses of his own mind. In 
giving a poetical colouring to objects from the suggestions of his 
own genius—in describing not so much things themselves, as the 
impression which they make on the imagination in a state of strong 
excitement, he more nearly resembles some of the modern poets, 
than any of his countrymen. The magnificent opening of the 
Agamemnon, in which the watchman describes the appearance 
of the fires for which he had watched ten long years, as the sig- 
nal of the destruction of Troy, might be cited as an instance of 
that rich and varied style, which gives something over the bare 
description of the subject, and luxuriates in the display of its 
own powers. The Ajax of Sophocles comes the nearest to the 
general style of Aischylus, both in the nakedness of the subject, 
and the poetical interest given to the character. 

The account of Sophocles, which is next in order, is one of 
the most finished and interesting parts of this work: though it 
is disfigured by one extraordinary piece of rhodomontade, too 
characteristic to be omitted. Afier observing that Sophocles 
lived to be upwards of ninety years of age, our philosophical 
German breaks out into the following mystic strain. 

* It would seem as if the Gods, in return for his dedicating him- 
self at an early age to Bacchus as the giver of all joy, and the au- 
thor of the cultivation of the human race, by the representation of 
tragical dramas for his festivals, had wished to confer immortality 
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on him, so long did they delay the hour of his death; but, as this 
was impossible, they extinguished his life at least as gently as poss 
sible, that he might imperceptibly change one immortality for an- 
other—the long duration of his earthly existence for an imperishable 
name!’ p.117. 

We cannot afford to enter into the detailed critique which 
M. Schlegel has here offered upon the several plays of this cele, 
brated author. The following passage exhibits a more summa- 
ry view of them. Alter mentioning the native sweetness for 
which he was so celebrated among his contemporaries, he ob- 
serves— 

* Whoever is thoroughly imbued with the feeling of this property, 
may flatter himself that a sense for ancient art has arisen within 
him: for the lovers of the affected sentimentality of the present day 
would, both in the representation of bodily sufferings, and in the 
language and economy of the tragedies of Sophocles, find much of 
an insupportable austerity. When we consider the great fertility of 
Sophocles, for, according to some, he wrote a hundred and thirty 
pieces, and eighty according to the most moderate account, we can- 
not help wondering that seven only should have come down to us. 
Chance, however, has so far favoured us, that, in these seven pieces, 
we find several which were held by the ancients as his greatest 
works, Antigone, for example, Electra, and the two CEdipuses ; and 
these have also come down to us tolerably free from mutilation and 
corruption in the text. The first GEdipus and Philoctetes have been 
generally, without any good reason, preferred to all the others by 
the modern critics: the first, on account of the artifice of the plot, 
in which the dreadful catastrophe, powerfully calculated to excite 
our curiosity (a rare case in the Greek tragedies), is brought about 
inevitably, by a succession of causes, all dependent on one another: 
the latter, on account of the masterly display of character, the 
beautiful contrast observable in the three leading individuals, and the 
simple structure of the piece, in which, with so few persons, every 
thing proceeds from the truest motives. But the whole of the tra- 
zedies of Sophocles are conspicuous for their separate excellences. 
In Antigone we have the purest display of female heroism ; in Ajax 
the manly feeling of honour in its whole force; in the Trachinia, 
the female levity of Dejanira is beautifully atoned for by her death ; 
and the sufferings of Hercules are pourtrayed with suitable dignity. 
Electra is distinguished for energy and pathos ; in Gidipus Coloneus 
there prevails the mildest emotion, and over the whole piece there is 
diffused the utmost sweetness. I will not undertake to weigh the 
respective merits of these pieces against each other; but I am free 
to confess that I entertain a singular predilection for the last of them, 
as it appears to me the most expressive of the personal feelings of 
the poet himself. As this piece was written for the very purpose of 
throwing a lustre upon Athens, and the spot of his birth more par- 
ticularly, he appears to have laboured it with a remarkable degree of 
fondness.” p. 123. 

Fg 
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In describing the CEdipus Coloneus, M. Schlegel has strik« 
ingly, and, we think, beautifully, exemplified the distinct ge- 
nius of Sophocles and Adschylus, in the use these two poets 
make of the Furies. 

‘ In Aischylus,’ he says, ‘ before the victim of persecution can 
be saved, the hellish horror of the Furies must congeal the blood of 
the spectator, and make his hair stand on end; and the whole ran- 
cour of these goddesses of rage must be exhausted. ‘The transition 
to their peaceful retreat is therefore the more astonishing: It seems 
as if the whole human race were redeemed from their power. In 
Sophocles, hewever, they do not even once make their appearance, 
but are altogether kept in the back-ground; and they are not called 
by their proper name, but made known to us by descriptions, in 
which they are a good deal spared. But even this obscurity and 
distance, so suitable to these daughters of Night, is calculated to ex- 
cite in us a still dread, in which the bodily senses have nowpart. 
The clothing the grove of the Furies with all the charms of a south- 
ern spring, completes the sweetness of the poem : and were I to select 
an emblem of the poetry of Sophocles from his tragedies, I should 
describe it as a sacred grove of the dark goddesses of ate, in which 
the laurel, the olive, and the vine, display their luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and the song of the nightingale is for ever heard.’ p. 128. 

After all, however, the tragedies of Sophocles, which are the 
perfection of the classical style, are hardly tragedies in our seuse 
of the word. They do not exhibit the extremity of human 
passion and suffering. ‘The object of modern tragedy is to re- 
present the soul utterly subdued as it were, or at least convulsed 
and overthrown by passion or misfortune. ‘That of the ancients 
was to show how the greatest crimes could be perpetrated with the 
least remorse, and the greatest calamities borne with the least 
emotion. Firmness of purpose, and calmness of sentiment, 
are their leading characteristics. Their heroes and heroines act 
and suffer as if they were always in the presence of a higher 
power, or as if human life itself were a religious ceremony, per- 
formed in honour of the Gods and,of the State. The mind is 
not shaken to its centre; the whole being is not crushed or 
broken down. Contradictory motives are not accumulated ; the 
utmost force of imagination and passion is not exhausted to 
overcome the repugnance of the will to crime ;_ the contrast and 
combination of outward accidents are not called in to overwhelm 
the mind with the whole weight of unexpected calamity. ‘The 
dire conflict of the feelings, the desperate struggle with fortune, 
are seldom there. All is conducted with a fatal composure. All 
is prepared and submitted to with inflexible constancy, as if Na- 
ture were only an instrument in the hands of Fate. 

It is for deviating from this ideal standard, and for a nearer 
approximation to the frailty of human passion, that our author 
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falls foul of Euripides without mercy. There is a great deal of 
affectation and mysticism in what he says on this subject. Al- 
lowing that the excellences of Euripides are not the same as those 
of JEschylus and Sophocles, or even that they are excellences 
of an inferior order, yct it does not follow that they are defects. 
The luxuriance and effeminacy with which he reproaches the 
style of Euripides might have been defects in those writers; but 
they are essential parts of his system. In fact, as Aischylus dif- 
fers from Sophocles in giving greater scope to the impulses of 
the imagination, so Euripides differs from him in giving greater 
indulgence to the feelings of the heart. The heart is the seat 
of pure affection,— of involuntary emotion,—of feelings brood- 
ing over and nourished by themselves. In the dramas of So- 
phocles, there is no want of these feelings; but they are sup- 
pressed or suspended by the constant operation of the senses 
and the will. Beneath the rigid muscles by which the heart is 
there braced, there is no room left for those bursts of uncontrol- 
able feeling, which dissolve it in tenderness, or plunge it into the 

deepest woe. In the heroic tragedy, no one dies of a broken 
heart,—scarcely a sigh is heaved, or a tear shed. Euripides 
has relaxed considerably from this extreme self-possession ; and 
it is on that account that our critic cannot forgive him. The 
death of Alcestes alone might have disarmed his severity. 

This play, which is the most beautiful of them all,—the Iphi- 
genis, which is the next to it,—the Phadra and Medea, which 
are more objectionable, both from the nature of the subject, and 
the infericrity of the execution, are instances of the occasional 
use which Iuripides made of the conflict of different passions. 
Though Antigone, in Sophocles, is in love with Hamon, and 
though there was here an evident opportunity, and almost a 
necessity, for introducing a struggle between this passion, which 
was an additional motive to attach her to life, and her affec- 
tion to the memory cf her brother, which led her to sacrifice 
it, the poet has careluily avoided taking any advantage of the 
circumstance. Such is the spirit of the heroic tragedy, which 
suffers no other motives to interfere with the calm determi- 
nation of the will, and which admits of nothing complicated 
in the development, either of the passions or the story! M. 
Schlegel decidediy prefers the Hippolytus of Euripides to the 
Phaedra of Racine. His reasons he gives in another work, 
which we have not seen; but we are not at a loss to guess 
at them. His taste fur poetry is just the reverse of the popu- 
Jar: He bas a horror of whatever obtrudes itself violently on 
the notice, or tells at first sight; and is only disposed to ad- 
mire those retired and recondite beauties which hide themselves 
trom all but the eye of deep discernment. He relishes most 
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those qualities in an author which require the greatest sagacity 
in the critic to find them out,—as none but connoisseurs are fond 
of the taste of olivés. We shall say nothing here of the choice 
of the subject ; but such as it is, Racine has met it more fully 
and directly: Furipides exhibits it, for the most part, in the 
back-ground. The Hippolytus is a dramatic fragment in which 
the principal events are given in a narrative form. The addi- 
tions which Racine has chiefly borrowed from Seneca to fill up 
the outline, are, we think, unquestionable improvements. The 
declaration of love, to which our author particularly objects, 
is, however, much more gross and unqualified in Racine than 
in Seneca. The modern additions to the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
by Racine, as the love between Achilles and Iphigenia, and the 
jealousy of Eriphile, certainly destroy the propriety of costume, 
as M. Schlegel has observed, without heightening the tragic in- 
terest. In other respects, the French play is little more than 
an elegant, flowing, and somewhat diffuse paraphrase of the 
Greek. The most siriking example of pathos in it is the * Tu 
y seras, ma fille,’ addvessed by Agamemnon to his daughter, 
in answer to her wish to be present at the sacrifice, of which she 
is herself the destined victim. 

Euripides was the model of Racine among the French, as he 
was of Seneca among the Romans. The remarks which Schle- 
gel makes on this last mentioned suthor are exceedingly harsh, 
dogmatical, and intolerant. They are as bad, and worse, than 
the sentence pronounced by Cowley on 

* the dry chips of short-lung’d Seneca. * 

Hear what he says of him. 

* But whatever period may have given birth to the tragedies 
of Seneca, they are beyond description bombastical and frigid, un- 
natural in character and action—revolting, from their violation of 
every propriety—and so destitute of every thing like theatrical ef- 
fect—that I am inclined to believe they were never destined to 
leave the rhetorical schools for the stage. Eyery tragical com- 
monplace is spun out to the very last; all is phrase; and even 
the most common remark is delivered in stilted language. ‘The 
most complete poverty of sentiment is dressed out with wit and 
acuteness. There is even a display of fancy in them, or at least a 
phantom of it; for they contain an example of the misapplication of 
every mental faculty. The author or authors have found out the 
secret of being diffuse, even to wearisomeness; and at the same 
time so epigrammatically laconic, as to be often obscure and unin- 
telligible. Their characters are neither ideal nor actual beings, but 
gigantic puppets, who are at one time put in motion by the string 
of an unnatural heroism, and, at another, by that of passions e- 
qually unnatural, which no guilt nor enormity can appal.’—‘ Yet 
pot merely learned men, without a feeling for art, have judged fa- 
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vourably of them, nay preferred them to the Greek tragedies, but 
even poets have accounted them deserving of their study and imita- 
tion. The influence of Seneca on Corneille’s idea of tragedy can- 
not be mistaken: Racine, too, in his Phedra, has condescended to 
borrow a good deal from him ; and, among other things, nearly the 
whole of the declaration of love, of all which we have an enumera- 
tion in Brumoy.’ 

The distaste of our learned critic to Euripides is sanctioned, 
no doubt, by the ridicule of Aristophanes, from whom he gives 
a whole scene, in which a buffoon comes to the tragic poet, to 
beg his rags, his alms-basket, and his water-pitcher, in allusion 
to the homeliness of costume, and the outward signs of distress 
which are sometimes exhibited in his tragedies. Aristophanes, 
of course, is an immense favourite with Schlegel—though it re- 
quires all his ingenuity to gloss over and allegorize his extrava- 
gance and indecency. 

* The plays of Peace, the Acharne and Lysistrata, will be found 
to recommend peace. In the Clouds, he laughs at the metaphysics of 
the sophists; in the Wasps, at the rage of the Athenians for hearing 
and determining lawsuits. The subject of the Frogs is the decline of 
the tragic art; and Plutus is an allegory on the unjust distribution of 
wealth. The Birds are, of all his pieces, the one of which the aim 
ts the least apparent ; and it is on that very account one of the most die 
verting.’ p. 213. 

The comedies of Aristophanes, we confess, put the archaism 
of our taste, and the soundness of our classic faith to a most se- 
vere test. The great difficulty is not so much to understand 
their meaning, as to comprehend their species—to know to what 
possible class to assign them—of what nondescript productions 
of nature or art they are to be considered as anomalies. Ac- 
cording to Schlegel, who might be styled the C&dipus of criti- 
cism, they are the perfection of the old comedy. There is much 
virtue, we are aware, in that appellation: But to us, we con- 
fess, they appear to be neither comedies, nor farces, nor satires 
—but monstrous allegorical pantomimes—enormous practical 
jokes—far-fetched puns, represented by ponderous machinery, 
which stagyers the unagination at its first appearance, and breaks 
down before it has answered its purpose. T hey show, in a more 
striking point of view than any thing else, the extreme subtlety 
of understanding of the ancients, and their appetite for the gross, 
the material, and the sensible. Compared with Aristophanes, 
Rabelais himself is plain and literal. For example— 

* Peace begins in the most spirited and lively manner; The tran- 
quilly-disposed Trygeus rides on a dunghili beetle to heaven, in 
the manner of Bellerophon: War, a desolating giant, with Tumult 
his companion, in place of all the other gods, inhabits Olympus, 
and pounds the cities in a great mortar, making use of the cele. 
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brated generals as pestles ; Peace lies bound in a deep well; and is 


dragged up by a rope, through the united efforts of all the Greek 
states,’ &c. 


Again— 

It is said of a man addicted to unintelligible reveries, that he is 
up in the clouds:—accordingly Socrates, in the play of the Clouds, is 
actually let down in a basket at his first appearance.’ 

The Coishe machinery in Aristophanes, is, for the most part, 
a “parody ly on the Greek mytholovy, and his wit a travestie on 

furipi ides. Whatever we may th ink of his talent in this way, 
the art itself of making sense into nonsense, and of letting down 
the sublime into the ludicrous, in gereral is rather a cheap one, 
and implies: much more a want of feeling than an excess of wit. 

‘The account which is given of the old, the middle, and the 
new comedy, is very learned and dogmatical. ‘The different 
styles and authors rise in value with the critic, in proportion 
as he knows nething of them. Fe likes that, which some old 
commentator has praised, better than what he has read him- 
self; and that still better, which neither he himself, nor any one 
else, has read. Divhilus, Philemon, Apollodorus, Menander, 
Sophron, and the Sicilian Epicharmus, whose works are lost, 
are prodigiously great men; and the author * tries conclusions 
infinite’ respecting their different possible merits. On the con- 
trary, Terence is only half a Menander, and Plautus a coarse 
suffoon. In spite, however, of this Bia he cannot 
deny the elegant humanity of the one, nor the strong native hu- 
mour of the other. The style of these writers, particularly that 
of ‘Terence, is admi irable for a certain conversatic ynal ease, and 
correct simp licity, exactly in the mid-way between carelessness 
and affectation. But M. Schlegel has a mode of doing away 
this merit, by observing, that 

—‘ Plautus and Terence were among the most ancient Roman wri- 
ters, and belonged to a time when the language of books was hardly 
yet in existence, and when every thing was drawn fresh from life. 
This nai e simplicity had its charms in the eyes of those Romans, 
who belonged to the period of learned cult ivation ; but it was much 
more a natural gift, than the fruit of poetical art.’ 

We shall conclude this part of the subject, with his observa- 
tions on the nature and range of the characters introduced into 
the ancient Comedy. 

Athens, where the fictitious, as well as the actual scenes, were 
generally placed, was the centre of a small territory; and in nowise 
to be compared with our great citics, cither in extent or population. 
The republican equality admitted no marked distinction of ranks: 
There were no proper nobility; all were alike citizens, richer or 
poorer; aud, for the most part, had no other occupation, than that 
of managing their properties. Hence the Attic comedy could not 
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well admit of the contrasts arising from diversity of tone and con- 
versation ; it generally continues in a sort of middle state, and has 
something citizen-like; nay, if I may so say, something of the man- 
ners of a small town about it, which we do not see in those come- 
dies, in which the manners of a court, and the refinement or cor- 
ruption of monarchical capitals, are pourtrayed. 

‘ From what has been premised, we may at once see nearly the 
whole circle of characters; nay, those which perpetually occur, are 
so few, that they may almost all ef them be here enumerated. The 
austere and frugal, or the mild and yielding father, the latter not 
unfrequently under the dominion of his wife, and making common 
cause with his son; the housewife, either loving and sensible, or 
obstinate and domineering, and proud of the accession brought by 
her to the family-property; the giddy and extravagant, but open and 
amiable, young man, who, even in a passion, sensual at ts very com- 
mencement, is capable of true attachment; the vivacious girl, who 
is either thoroughly depraved, vain, cunning and selfish—or well- 
disposed, and susceptible of higher emotions ; the simple and boor- 
ish, or the cunning slave, who assists his young master to deceive his 
old father, and obtain money for the gratification of his passions by 
all manner of tricks; the flatter rer, or acconmnodating parasite, who, 
for the sake of a good meal, is ready to say or do any thing that may 
be required of him; the sycophant, a man whose business it was to 
set quietly-disposed people by the ears, and stir up lawsuits, for 
which he offered his services; the braggart soldier, who returns from 
foreign service, generally cowardly and simple, but who assumes airs 
from the fame of the deeds performed by him abroad; and, lastly, 
a servant, or pretended mother, who preaches up a bad system of 
morals to the young girl entrusted to her guidance; and the slave- 
de: aler, who speculates on the extravagant passions of young people, 
and knows no other object than the ‘furtherance of his own selfish 
views. The two last characters are to our feelings a blemish in the 
new Grecian comedy; but it was impossible, from the manner in 
which it was constituted, to dispense with them.’ p. 263. 

We must now pass on to modern literature.—Of the Italian 
drama, which is the least prolific part of their literature, we shall 
shortly have to speak with reference to another work ; and shall 
at present proceed to our author’s account of the F rench Theatre, 
which forms a class by itself, and which is here most ably ana- 
lyzed. 

" « With respect to the earlier tragical attempts of the French in 
the last half of the sixteenth, and the first part of the seventeenth 
century, we refer to Fontenelle, La Harpe, the Melanges Litteraires 
of Suard and Andre. Our chief object is an ex xamination of the Sys- 
tem of tragic art, practically followed by their later poets; and by them 
partly, but by the French critics universally, considered as alone en- 
titled to any authority, and every deviation from it viewed as a sin 
against good taste. If the system is in itself the best, we shall be 
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compelled to allow that its execution is masterly, perhaps not to be 
surpassed. But the great question here is, how far the French 
tragedy is, in spirit and inward essence, related to the Greek, 
and whether it deserves to be considered as an improvement up- 
on it. 

* Of their first attempts, it is only necessary to observe, that 
the endeavour to imitate the ancients displayed itself at a very 
early period in France; and that they conceived that the surest 
method of succeeding in this endeavour, was to observe the 
strictest outward regularity of form, of which they derived their 
ideas more from Aristotle, and especially from Seneca, than from 
2n intimate acquaintance with the Greek models themselves. In 
the first tragedies which were represented, the Cleopatra and Di. 
do of Jodelle, a prologue and chorus were introduced ; Jean de la 
Peruse transjated the Medea of Seneca; Garnier’s pieces are all 
taken from the Greek tragedies, or from Seneca ; but, in the execu- 
tion, they bear a much closer examination to the latter. The wri- 
ters of that day employed themselves also diligently on the Sopho- 
nisba of Trissino, from a regard for its classic appearance. Who- 
ever is acquainted with the mode of proeeeding of real genius, whieh 
is impelled by the almost unconscious and immediate contemplation 
of great and important truths, will be extremely suspicious of all 
activity in art, which originates in an abstract theory. But Cor- 
neille did not, like an antiquary, execute his dramas as so many 
learned school exercises, on the model of the ancients. Seneca, it 
is true, led him astray; but he knew and loved the Spanish theatre; 
and it had a great influence on his mind. The first of his pieces 
with which it is generally allowed that the classical epoch of French 
tragedy begins, and which is certainly one of his best, the Cid, is 
well known to have been borrowed from the Spanish. It violates, 
considerably, the unity of place, if not also that of time, and it is 
animated throughout by the spirit of chivalrous love and honour, 
But the opinion of his contemporaries, that a tragedy must be fram. 
ed accurately according to the rules of Aristotle, was so universal- 
Jy prevalent, that it bore down all opposition. Corneille, almost at 
the close of his dramatic career, began to entertain scruples of 
conscience ; and endeavoured, in a separate treatise, to prove, that 
his pieces, in the composition of which he had never even thought 
of Aristotle, were, however, all accurately written according to his 
rules. 

* It is quite otherwise with Racine: of all the French pcets he 
was, without doubt, the best acquainted with the ancients, and he 
did not merely study them as a scholar ; he felt them as a poet. He 
found, however, the practice of the theatre already firmly es- 
tablished, and he did not undertake to deviate from it for the sake 
of approaching these models. He only therefore appropriated the 
separate beauties of the Greek poets; but, whether frem respect for 
the taste of his age, or fiom inclination, Le remaincd faithful to the 
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prevailing gallantry, so foreign to the Greek tragedy, and for the 
most part made it the foundation of the intrigues of his pieces. 

* Such was nearly the state of the French theatre till Voltaire made 
his appearance. He possessed but a moderate knowledge of the 
Greeks, of whom, however, he now and then spoke with enthusi- 
asm, that on other occasions he might rank them below the more 
modern masters of his own nation, including himself; but yet he 
always considered himself bound to preach up the grand severity 
and simplicity of the Greeks as essential to tragedy. He censured 
the deviations of his predecessors as errors, and insisted on purifying 
and at the same time enlarging the stage, as, in his opinion, from 
the constraint of court manners, it had been almost straitened to the 
dimensions of an antichamber. He at first spoke of the bursts of 
genius in Shakespear, and borrowed many things from this poet, at 
that time altogether unknown to his countrymen; he insisted too on 
greater depth in the delineation of passion, on a more powerful thea- 
trical effect ; he demanded a scene ornamented in a more majestic 
manner ; and lastly, he not unfrequently endeavoured to give to his 
pieces a political or philosophical interest altogether foreign to poetry. 
His labours have unquestionably been of utility to the French stage, 
although it is now the fashion to attack this idol of the last age, on 
every point, with the most unrelenting hostility.’ p. 323. 

M. Schlegel very ably exposes the incongruities which have 
arisen from engrafting modern style and sentiments on mytholo- 
gical and classical subjects in the French writers. 

* In Phaedra,’ he says, ‘ this princess is to be declared regent for 
her son till he comes of age, after the supposed death of Theseus. 
How could this be compatible with the relations of the Grecian 
women of that day ?—It brings us down to the times of a Cleopatra.— 
When the way of thinking of two nations is so totally opposite, why 
will they torment themselves with attempts to fashion a subject, 
formed on the manners of the one to suit the manners of the other ? 
—How unlike the Achilles in Racine’s Iphigenia to the Achilles of 
Homer! The gallantry ascribed to him is not merely a sin against 
Homer, but it renders the whole story improbable. Are human sa- 
crifices conceivable among a people, whose chiefs and heroes are so 
susceptible of the most tender feelings ? 

* Corneille was in the best way in the world when he brought his 
Cid on the stage; a story of the middle ages, which belonged to a 
kindred people; a story characterized by chivalrous love and honour, 
and in which the principal characters are not even of princely rank. 
Had this example been followed, a number of prejudices respecting 
tragical ceremony would of themselves have disappeared ; tragedy, 
from its greater truth, from deriving its motives from a way of 
thinking still current and intelligible, would have been less foreign 
to the heart; the quality of the objects would of themselves have 
turned them from the stiff observation of the rules of the ancients, 
which they did not understand; in one word, the French tragedy 
would have become national and truly romantic. But I know aot 
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what unfortunate star had the ascendant. Notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary success of his Cid, Corneille did not go one step farther ; 
and the attempt which he made had no imitators. In the time of 
Eouis XIV. it was considered as beyond dispute, that the Irench, 
and in general the modern European history was not adapted for 
tragedy. They had recourse therefore to the ancient universal his- 
tory. Besides the Greeks and Romans, they frequently hunted about 
among the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and Egyptians, for 
events, which, however obscure they might often be, they could 
dress out for the tragic stage. Racine made, according to his own 
confession, a hazardous attempt with the Turks: It was successful ; 
and since that time, the necessary tragical dignity has been allowed 
to this barbarous people. But it was merely the modern, and more 
particularly the French names, which could not be tolerated as un- 
tragical and unpoetical; for the heroes of antiquity are, with them, 
Frenchmen in every thing but the name; and antiquity was merely 
used as a thin veil under which the modern French character could 
be distinctly recognized. Racine’s Alexander is ce:tainly not the 
Alexander of history: but if, under this name, we imagine to ours 
selves the great Condé, the whole will appear tolerably natural.— 
And. who does not suppose Louis XIV. and the Dutelivss de la Va- 
liere represented under Titus and Berenice? Voltaire expresses him- 
self somewhat strongly, when he says, that, in the tragedies which 
succeeded those of Racine, we imagine we are reading ihe romances 
of Mademoiselle Scuderi, which paint citizens of Paris under the 
names of heroes of antiquity. He alluded here more particularly 
to Crebillon. However much Corneille and Racine were tainted 
with the way of thinking of their own nation, they were stili at times 
penetrated with the spirit of true o/jective exhibition, Corneille gives 
us a masterly picture of the Spaniards in the Cid; and this is con- 
ceivable—for he drew his materials from them. With the exception 
of the original sin of gallantry, he succeeded also pretty well with 
the Romans: Of one part of their character at least, he had a toler- 
able conception, their predominating patriotism, and unyielding 
pride of liberty, and the magnanimity of their political sentiments. 
All this, it is true, is nearly the same as we find it in Lucan, var- 
nished over with a certain inflation and self-conscious pomp. ‘The 
simple republican austerity, the humility of religion, he could not 
attain. Racine (in Britannicus) has admirably painted the corrupt 
manners of the Romans under the Emperors, and the timid and 
dastardly manner in which the tyranny of Nero first began to dis- 
play itself. He had Tacitus indeed for a model, as he himself grate- 
fully acknowledges; but still it is a great merit to translate history 
in such an able manner into poetry. IJe has also shown a just con- 
ception of the general spirit of Hebrew history. He was less suc- 
cessful with the Turks: Bajazet makes love wholly in the European 
manner: The blood-thirsty policy of Eastern despotism is very well 
pourtrayed in the Vizier; but the whole resembles Turkey turned 
upside down, where the women, instead of being slaves, have cone 
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trived to get possession of the government; and the result is so 
very revolting, that we might be inclined to infer, from it, the 
Turks are really not so much to blame in keeping their women un- 
der lock and key. Neither has Voltaire, in my opinion, succeeded 
much better in his Mahomet and Zaire: the glowing colours of an 
oriental fancy are no where to be found. Voltaire has, however, 
this great merit, that he insisted on treating subjects with more his- 
torical truth ; and further, that he again elevated to the dignity of 
the tragical stage the chivalrous and christian characters of modern 
Europe, which, since the time of the Cid, had been altogther exclud- 
ed from it. His Lusignan and Nerestan are among his most true, 
affecting, and noble creations ; his Tancred, although the invention 
as a whole is defective in strength, will always gain upon every heart, 
like his namesake in Tasso.’ p. 369. 

Our author prefers Racine to Corneille, and even seems to 
think Voltaire more natural: But he has exhausted all that can 
be said of French tragedy in his account of Corneille; and 
all that he adds upon Racine and Voltaire, is only a modi- 
fication of the same general principles. He has been able to 
give no general character of either, as distinct from the original 
founder of the French dramatic school; Corneille had more 
pomp, Racine more tenderness; Voltaire aimed at a stronger 
effect: But the essential qualities are the same in all of them ; 
the style is always French, as much as the language in which 
they write. 

‘ It has been often remarked, that, in French tragedy, the poet 
is always too easily seen through the discourses of the different per- 
sonages; that he communicates to them his own presence of mind ; 
his cool reflection on their situation; and his desire to shine upon all 
occasions. When we accurately examine the most of their tragical 
speeches, we shall find that they are seldom such as would be de- 
livered by persons, speaking or acting by themselves without any 
restraint ; we shall generally discover in them something which be- 
trays a reference, more or less perceptible, to the spectator. Rhe- 
toric, and rhetoric in a court dress, prevails but too much in many 
French tragedies, especially in those of Corneille, instead of the sug- 
gestions of a noble, but simple and artless nature: Racine and 
Voltaire have approximated much nearer to the true conception of 
a mind carried away by its sufferings. Whenever the tragic hero 
is able to express his pain in antitheses and ingenious allusions, we 
may safely dispense with our pity. This sort of conventional digni- 
ty is, as it were, a coat of mail, to prevent the blow from reaching 
the inward parts. On account of their retaining this festal pomp, 
in situations where the most complete self-forgetfulness would be na- 
tural, Schiller has wittily enough compared the heroes in French 
tragedy to the kings in old copperplates, who are seen lying in bed 
ith their mantle, crown, and sceptre.’ p. 373, &c. 

Racine is deservedly the favourite of the French nation ; for, 
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besides the perfection of his style, and a complete mastery over 
his art, according to the rules prescribed by the national taste, 
there is a certain tenderness of sentiment, a movement of the 
heart, under all the artificial pomp by which it is disguised, 
which cannot fail to interest the reader. His Athalie is perhaps 
the most perfect of all his pieces. Some of the lyrical descrip- 
tions are equally delightful, from the beauty of the rhythm and 
the imagery. We might mention the chorus in which the in- 
fant Joaz is compared to a young lily on the side of a stream. 
Poetry is the union of imagery with sentiment; and yet nothing 
can be more rare than this union in French tragedy. Another 
passage in Racine, which might be quoted as an exception to 
their general style, is the speech of Phaedra describing her de- 
scent into the other world, which is, however, a good deal made 
up from Seneca; and indeed it is the fault of this author, that 
he leans too constantly for support on others, and is rather the 
accomplished imitator than the original inventor. ‘There is but 
one thing wanting to his plays—that they should have been his 
own. He can no more be considered as the author of the 
Iphigenia, for instance, than La Fontaine can be considered 
as the inventor of /Esop’s fables. Voltaire is more original 
in the choice of his subjects. But the means by which he 
seeks to give an interest to them, are of the most harsh and 
violent kind ; and, even in the variety of his materials, he shows 
the monotony of his invention. Four of his principal trage- 
dies turn entirely on the question of religious apostasy, or on 
the conflict between the attachment of supposed orphans to their 
newly discovered parents, and their obligations to their old be- 
nefactors. As a relief, however, the scene of these four trage- 
dies is laid in the four opposite quarters of the globe. 

M. Schlegel speaks highly of Racine’s comedy, * Les Plaid- 
eurs;’ and thinks that if he had cultivated his talents tor come- 
dy, he would have proved a formidable rival of Moliere. He 
might very probably have succeeded in imitating the loug speech- 
es which Moliere too often imitated from Racine; but nothing 
can (we think) be more unlike, than the real genius of the two 
writers. In fact, Moliere is almost as much an English as a 
French author,—quite a barbare, in all in which he particularly 
excels. He was unquestionably one of the greatest comic ge- 
niuses that ever lived ; a man of infinite wit, gaiety, aud inven- 
tion,—full of life, laughter, and observation. But it cannot be 
denied that his plays are in general mere farces, without na- 
ture, refinement of character, or common probability. Several 
of them could not be carried on for a moment without a perfect 
collusion between the parties to wink at impossibilities, and act 
in defiance of all common sense. For instance, take the Mede- 
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cin malgre lui, in which a common wood-cutter takes upon him- 
self, and is made to support, through a whole play, the character 
of a learned physician, without exciting the least suspicion ; and 
yet, notwithstanding the absurdity of the plot, it is one of the 
most laughable, and truly comic productions, that can well be 
imagined. The rest of his lighter pieces, the Bourgeois Genttl- 
homme, Monsieur Pourceaugnac, &c. are of the same description, 
—gratuitous fictions, and fanciful caricatures of nature. He 
indulges in the utmost license of burlesque exaggeration ; and 
gives a loose to the intoxication of his animal spirits. With re- 
spect to his two most laboured comedies, the Tartuffe and Mis- 
anthrope, we confess that we find them rather hard to get 
through. They have the improbability and extravagance of 
the rest, united with the endless common-place prosing of French 
declamation. What can exceed the absurdity of the Misan- 
thrope, who leaves his mistress, after every proof of her attach- 
ment and constancy, for no other reason than that she will not 
submit to the ¢ecknical formality of going to live with him ina 
desert? ‘The characters which Celimene gives of her friends, 
near the opening of the play, are admirable satires, (as good as 
Pope’s characters of women), but not comedy. The same re- 
marks apply in a greater degree to the Tartuffe. The long 
speeches and reasonings in this play may be very good logic, or 
rhetoric, or philosophy, or any thing but comedy. If each of 
the parties had retained a special pleader to speak his sentiments, 
they could not have appeared more tiresome or intricate. The 
improbability of the character of Orgon is wonderful. The 
Ecole des Femmes, from which Wycherley has borrowed the 
Country Wife, with the true spirit of original genius, is, in our 
judgement, the masterpiece of Moliere. The set speeches in the 
original play would not be borne on the English stage, nor in- 
deed on the French, but that they are carried off by the verse. 
The Critique de l’Ecule des Femmes, the dialogue of which is 
prose, is written in a very different style. 

Our author attributes the ambitious loquacity of the French 
drama to their characteristic vanity, and the general desire of 
this nation to shine on all occasions. But this princip:2 seems 
itself to require a prior cause, namely, a facility of shining on 
all occasions, and a disposition to admire every thing. It has 
been remarked, as a general rule, that the theatrical amusements 
of a people, which are intended as a relaxation from their ordi- 
nary pursuits and habits, are by no means a test of the national 
character ; and it is a confirmation of this opinion, that the 
French, who are naturally a lively and impatient people, should 
be able to sit and hear with such delight their own dramatic 
pieces, which abound, for the most part, in sententious maxims 
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and solemn declamation, and would appear quite insupportable 
to an English audience, though the latter are considered as a 
dull, phlegmatic people, much more likely to be tolerant of for~ 
mal descriptions and grave reflections. 

Extremes meet. This is the only way of accounting for that 
enigma, the French character. It has often been remarked, in- 
deed, that this ingenious nation exhibits more striking contradic- 
tions in its general deportment than any other that ever existed. 
They are the gayest of the gay, and the gravestofthe grave. ‘Their 
very faces pass at once from an expression of the most lively a- 
nimation, when they are in conversation or action, to a melan- 
choly blank. ‘They are one moment the slaves of the most con- 
temptible prejudices, and the next launch out into all the extra- 
vagance of the most dangerous speculations. In matters of 
taste they are as inexorable as they are lax in questions of mo- 
rality: they judge of the one by rules, of the other by their in- 
clinations. It seems at times as if nothing could shock them, 
and yet they are offended at the merest trifles. The sinallest 
things make the greatest impression on them. From the facility 
with which they can accommodate themselves to circumstances, 
they have no fixed principles or real character. ‘They are al- 
ways that which gives them least pain, or costs them least trouble. 
They can easily disentangle their thoughts from whatever gives 
them the slightest uneasiness, and direct their sensibility to flow 
in any channels they think proper. Their whole existence is 
more theatrical than real--their sentimeats put on or off like the 
dress of an actor. Words are with them equivalent to things. 
They say what is agreeable, and believe what they say. Vir- 
tue and vice, good and evil, liberty or slavery, are matters al- 
most of indifference. ‘They are the only people who were ever 
vain of being cuckolded, or being conquered. Their natural 
self-complacency stands them instead of all other advantages ! 

The same almost inexplicable contradictions appear in their 
writings as in their characters. ‘They excel in all that de- 
pends on lightness and grace of style, on familiar gaiety, on 
delicate irony, on quickness of observation, on nicety of tact— 
in all-those things which are done best with the least effort. 
Their sallies, their points, their traits, turns of expression, 
their tales, their letters, are unrivalled. Witness the writines 
of Voltaire, fontaine, Le Sage. Whence then the long speech- 
es, the pompous verbosity, the systematic arrangement of their 
dramatic productions? It would seem as if they took refuge 
in this excessive formality, as a defence against their natural 
lightness and frivolity : and that they admitted of no mixed style 
in poetry, because the least interruption of their assumed gravity 
would destroy the whole effect. The impression has no na- 
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tural hold of their minds, It is only by repeated efforts that 
they work themselves up to the tragic tone, and their feclings 
let go their hold with the first opportunity. They conform, 
in the most rigid manner, to established rules, because thev 
have not steadiness to go alone, not confidence to trust to 
the strength of their immediate impulses. ‘The French have 
no style of their own in serious art, because they have no 
real force of character. Their tragedies are imitations of the 
Greek dramas, and their historical pictures a still more servile 
and misapplied imitation of the Greek statues. For the same 
reason, the expression which their artists give to their faces is 
affected and mechanical; and the description which their poets 
give of the passions, the most laboured, overt and explicit pos- 
sible. Nothing is left to be uxderstood. Nothing obscure, dis- 
tant, imperfect—nothing that is not distinctly made out—no- 
thing that does not stand, as it were, in the foreground, is ad- 
mitted in their works of art. 

The dark and doubtful views of things, the irregular flights of 
fancy, the silent workings of the heart—all these require some 
effort to enter into them: They are therefore excluded from 
French poetry, the language of which must, above all things, be 
clear and defined, and not only intelligible, but intelligible by its 
previous application. It is therefore essentially conventional 
and commonplace. It rejects every thing that is not cast in a 
given mould—that is not stamped by custom—that is not sanc- 
tioned by authority ;—every thing that is not French. ‘The 
French, indeed, can conceive of nothing that is not French. 
There is something that prevents them from entering into any 
views which do not perfectly fall in with their habitual preju- 
dices. In a word, they are not a people of imagination. They 
receive their impressions without trouble or effort, and retain no 
more of them than they canhelp. ‘They are the creatures ei- 
ther of sensation or abstraction. The images of things, when 
the objects are no longer present, throw off all their complexi- 
ty and distinctions, and are lost in the general class, or name; 
so that the words charming, delictous, superb, &e. convey just 
the same meaning, and excite just the same emotion in the mind 
of a Frenchman, as the most vivid description of real objects 
and feelings could do. Hence their poetry is the poetry of ab- 
straction. Yet poetry is properly the embodying general ideas 
in individual forms and circumstances. But the French style 
excludes all individuality. The true poet identifies the reader 
with the characters he represents ; the French poct only identi- 
fies him with himself. ‘There is scarcely a single page of their 
tragedy which fairly throws nature open to vou. It is tragedy 
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in masquerade. We never get beyond conjecture and reason- 
ing—beyond the general impression of the situation of the per- 
sons—beyond general reflections on their passions—beyond ge- 
neral descriptions of objects. We never get at that something 
more, which is what we are in search of, namely, what we our- 
selves should feel in the same situations. The true poet trans- 


ports you to the scene-—you see and hear what is passing—you 


catch, from the lips of the persons concerned, what lies nearest to 
their hearts ;—the French poet takes you into his closet, and 
reads you a lecture upon it. The chef-d’ceuvres of their stage, 
then, are, after all, only ingenious paraphrases of nature. The 
dialogue is a tissue of commonplaces, of laboured declamations 
on human life, of learned casuistry on the passions, on virtue 
and vice, which any one else might make just as well as the per- 
son speaking ; and yet, what the persons themselves would say, is 
all we want to know, and all for which the poet puts them into 
those situations. It is what constitutes the difference between 
the dramatic and the didactic. 

All this is differently managed in Shakespear: And accord- 
ingly, the French translations of that author uniformly leave 
out all the poetry, or what we consider as such. They gene- 
ralize the passion, the character, the thoughts, the images, e- 
very thing;—they reduce it to a common topic. It is then 
perfect—tor it is French. It would be in vain to look, in these 
unmeaning paraphrases, where all is made unobjectionable, and 
smooth as the palm of one’s hand, for the * Not a jot, not a 
jot,’ in Othello,—for the * Light thickens,’ of Macbeth,—or 
the picture which the exclamation of the witches gives us of 
him, *‘ Why stands Macbeth thus amazedly?’? When Othel- 
lo kills himself, afier that noble characteristic speech at the 
end, in which he makes us feel all that passes in his soul, 
and runs over the objects and events of his whole life, the blow 
strikes not only at him but at us: When Orosman in Zaire, 
after a speech which Voltaire has copied from the English 
poet, does the same thing, he falls—like a commonplace per- 
sonified. We do not here insist on the preference to be gi- 
ven to one or other of these two styles; we only say they are 
quite different. The French critics contend, we think without 
reason, that their own is exclusively good, and all others bar- 
barous. 

Not so our author. If Shakespear never found a thorough 

artisan before, he has found one now. We have not room for 
Ralf of his praise. He delends him at all points. His puns, 


his conceits, his anachronisms, his broad allusions, all go, not 
indeed for nothing, but for sé many beauties. ‘They are not 
something to be excused by the age, or atoncd for by other 
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eee but they are worthy of all acceptation in themselves. 
his we do not think it necessary to say. It is no part of our 
poetical creed, that genius can do no wrong. As the French 
show their allegiance to their kings by crying Quand meme!—so 
we think we show our respect for Shakespear by loving him in 
spite of his faults. ‘Take the whole of these faults, throw them 
into one scale, heap them up double, and then double that, and 
we will throw into the opposite scale single excellences, single 
characters, or even single passages, that shall outweigh them all ! 
All his faults have not prevented him from showing as much 
knowledge of human nature, in all possible shapes, as is to be 
found in all other poets put together; and that, we conceive, is 
quite enough for one writer. Compared with this magical power, 
his faults are of just as much consequence as his bad spelling; 
and to be accounted for in the same way. In speaking of Shake- 
spear, we do not mean to make any general comparison be- 
tween the French and English stage. There is no other ac- 
knowledged English school of tragedy,—or it is merely a bad i- 
mitation of the French. We give them up Addison; but we 
must keep Shakespear to ourselves. He had even the advan- 
tage of the Greek tragedians in this respect, that, with all their 
genius, they seem to have described only Greek manners and 
sentiments : whereas he describes all the people that ever lived. 
That which distinguishes his dramatic productions from all o= 
thers, is this wonderful variety and perfect individuality. Each 
of his characters is as much itself, and as absolutely independ- 
ent of the rest, as if they were living persons, not fictions of 
the mind. ‘The poet appears, for the time, to identify himself 
with the character he wishes to represent, and to pass from one 
to the other, like the same soul successively animating different 
bodies. By an art like that of the ventriloquist, he throws his 
imagination out of himself, and makes every word appear to 

roceed from the mouth of the person in whose name it is spo- 
a His plays alone are expressions of the passions, not de- 
scriptions of den. His characters are real beings of flesh and 
blood: they speak like men, not like authors. One might sup- 
pose that he had stood by at the time, and overheard all that 
passed. As, in our dreams, we hold conversations with our- 
selves, make remarks or communicate intelligence, and have no 
idea of the answer which we shall reteive, and which we ourselves 
are to make, till we hear it; so, the dialogues in Shakespear are 
carried on without any consciousness of what is to follow, with- 
out any appearance oT seateclat or premeditation. The gusts 


of passion come and go like sounds of music borne on the wind. 
Nothing is made out by inference and analogy, by climax and 
G @ 
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antithesis; all comes immediately from nature. Each object and 
circumstance seems to exist in his ind, as it existed in nature ; 
each several train of thouvht and feeling goes on of itself with- 
out confusion or effort: In the world of his imagination, every 
thing has a life, a place, and being of its own! * 

* The distinguishing property,” says our author, * of the drama- 
tic poet, is the capability of transporting himself so completely into 
every situation, even the most unusual, that he is enabled, as pleni- 
potentiary of the whole human race, without particular instructions 
for each separate case, to act and speak in the name of every indt- 
vidual. It is the power of endowing the creatures of his imagina- 
tion with such self-existent energy. that they afterwards act in each 
conjuncture according to general laws of nature: the poet institutes, 
as it were, experiments, which are received with as much authority as 
if they had been made on real objects. Never, perhaps, was there so 
comprehensive a talent for the delineation of character as Shake- 
spear’s. It not only grasps the diversities of rank, sex, and age, 
down to the dawnings of infancy; not only do the king and the 
beggar, the hero and the pickpocket, the sage and the idiot, speak 
and act with equal truth; not only does he transport himself to dis- 
tant ages and foreign nations, and portray in the most accurate man- 
ner, with only a few apparent violations of costume, the spirit of 
the ancient Romans, of the French in their wars with the English, 
of the English themselves during a great part of their history, of 
the Southern Europeans (in the serious part of many comedies), 
the cultivated society of that time, and the former rude and barbar- 
ous state of the North; his human characters have not only sueh 
depth «nd precision that they cannot be arranged under classes, and are 
inexhaustible, even in conception :——no—This Prometheus not mere- 
ly forms men, he opens the gates of the magical world of spirits ; 
calls up the midnight ghost; exhibits before us his witches amidst 
their unhallewed mysteries; peoples the air with sportive fairies and 
sylphs :—and, these beings existing only in imagination, possess such 
truth ard consistency. that, even when deformed monsters like Cali- 
ban, he extorts the conviction, that if there should be such beings, 
they would so conduct themselves. In a word, as he carries with 
him the most fruitful and daring fancy into the kingdom of nature, 
—on the other hand, he carries nature into the regions of fancy, lying 
beyond the confines of reality We are lost in astonishment at see- 
ing the extraordinary, the wonderful, and the unheard of, in such 
intimate nearness. 


* The universality of Shake ‘spear’s genius has, perhaps, been a 
dicsadva: tage to his single works: the variety of his resources has 
prevented him from giving that intense concentration of interest to 
some of them which they might have had. He is in earnest only 
in Lear and Timon. He combined the powers of AEechylus and A- 
ristophanes, of Dante and Rabeliis, in his own mind. If he bad 
been only half what he was, he might have secure? greater. 
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* If Shakespear deserves our admiration for his characters, he is 
cqually deserving it for his exhibition of passion, taking this word in 
its widest signification, as including every mental conditien, every 
tene from indiffe ence or familiar mirth to the wildest rage and de- 
spair. He gives us the history of minds; he lays open to us, ina 
single word, a whole series of preceding conditions. His passions 
do not at first stand displayed to us in all their height, as is the case 
with so many tragic poets, who, in the language of Lessing, are 
thorough masters ‘of the legal style of love. He paints in a most 
inimitable manner, the gradual progress from the first origin. “ He 
gives,” as Lessing says, * a living picture of all the most minute 
znd secret artifices by which a feeling steals into our souls; of all the 
imperceptible advantages which it there gains; of all the stratagems 
by which every other passion is made subservient to it, till it becomes 
the sole tyrant of our desires and our aversions.” Of all poets, per- 
haps, he alone has portrayed the mental diseases, melancholy, de- 
lirium, lunacy, with such inexpressible, and, in every respect, de- 
finite truth, that the physician may enrich his observations from 
them in the same manner as from real cases. 

* And yet Johnson has objected to Shakespear, that his pathos is 
not always natural and free trom aflectation. There are, it is true, 
passages, though, comparatively speaking, very few, where his poetry 
exceeds the bounds of true dialogue, where a too soaring imagina- 
tion, a too luxuriant wit, rendered the complete dramatic forgetful- 
ness of himself impossible. With this exception, the censure origi- 
nates only in a fanciless way of thinking, to which every thing appears 
unnatural that does not suit its own tame insipidity. Hence, an idea 
has been formed of simple and natural pathos, which consists in ex- 
clamations destitate of imagery, and nowise elevated above every-day 
life. But energetical passions electrify the whole of the mental 
powers, and will, consequently, in highly favoured natures, express 
themselves in an ingenious and figurative manner. It has been often 
remarked, that indignation gives wit; and, as despair occasionally 
breaks out into laughter, it may sometimes also give vent to itself in 
antithetical comparisons. 

Besides, the rights of the poetical form have not been duly 
weighed. Shakespear, who was always sure of his object, to move 
in a sufficiently powerful manner when he wished to do 60, has oc- 
casionally, by indulging in a freer play, purposely moderated the 
impressions when too painful, and immediately introduced a musical 
alleviation of our sympathy. He had not those rude ideas of his 
art which many moderns seem to have, as if the poet, like the clown 
in the proverb, must strike twice on the same place. An ancient 
rhetorician delivered a caution against dweliing too long on the ex- 
citation of pity; for nothing, he said, dries so soon as tears; and 
Shakespear acted conformably to this ingenious maxim, without 
knowing it. 

* The objection, that Shakespear wounds our feelings by the open 
display of the most disgusting moral odiousness, harrows up the 
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mind unmercifully, and tortures even our minds by the exhibition of 
the most insupportable and hateful spectacles, is one of much great- 
er importance. He has never, in fact, varnished over wild and blood- 
thirsty passions with a pleasing exterior,—never clothed crime and 
want of principle with a false show of greatness of soul ; and in that 
respect he is every way deserving of praise. Twice he has portray- 
ed downright villains; and the masterly way in which he has con- 
trived to elude impressions of too painful a nature, may be seen in 
Iago and Richard the Third. ‘The constant reference to a petty and 
puny race must cripple the boldness of the poet. Fortunately for 
his art, Shakespear lived in an age extremely susceptible of noble and 
tender impressions, but which had still enough of the firmness in- 
herited from a vigorous olden time, not to shrink back with dismay 
from every strong and violent picture. We have lived to see trage- 
dies of which the catastrophe consists in the swoon of an enamoured 
princess. If Shakspeare falls occasionally into the opposite extreme, 
it is a noble error, originating in the fulness of a gigantic strength : 
And yet this tragical Titan, who storms the heavens, and threatens 
to tear the world from off its hinges ; who, more fruitful than AEschy- 
lus, makes our hair stand on end, and congeals our blood with hor- 
ror, possessed, at the same time, the insinuating loveliness of the 
sweetest poetry. He plays with love like a child ; and his songs are 
breathed out like melting sighs. He unites in his genius the utmost 
elevation and the utmost depth ; and the most foreign, and even ap- 
parently irreconcileable properties, subsist in him peaceably together. 
‘The world of spirits and nature have laid all their treasures at his 
feet. In strength a demi-god, in profundity of view a prophet, in 
all-seeing wisdom a protecting spirit of a higher order, he lowers 
himself to mortals, as if unconscious of his superiority ; and is as 
open and unassuming as a child. 

* Shakespear’s comic talent is equally wonderful with that which 
he has shown in the pathetic and tragic: it stands on an equal ele- 
vation, and possesses equal extent and profundity. All that I be- 
fore wished was, not to admit that the former preponderated. He 
is highly inventive in comic situations and motives. It will be 
hardly possible to show whence he has taken any of them ; whereas 
in the serious part of his drama, he has generally laid hold of some- 
thing already known, His comic characters are equally true, vari. 
ous and profound, with his serious. So little is he disposed to cari- 
cature, that we may rather say many of his traits are almost too nice 
and delicate for the stage, that they can only be properly seized by 
a great actor, and fully understood by a very acute audience. Not 
only has he delineated many kinds of folly; he has also contrived to 
exhibit mere stupidity in a most diverting and entertaining manner. 
II. 145. 

The observations on Shakespear's language and versification 
which follow, are excellent. We cannot, however, agree with 
the author in thinking his rhyme superior to Spenscr’s: His ex- 
tellence is confined to his blank verse; and in that he is unri- 
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valled by any dramatic writer. Milton’s alone is equally fine in 
its way. The objection to Shakespear’s mixed metaphors is not 
here fairly got over. They give us no pain from long custom. 
They have, in fact, become idioms in the language. We take 
the meaning and effect of a well known passage entire, and no 
more stop to scan and spell out the particular words and phras- 
es than the syllables of which they are composed. If our critic’s 
general observations on Shakespear are excellent, he has shown 
still greater acuteness and knowledge of his author in those 
which he makes on the particular plays. They ought, in future, 
to be annexed to every edition of Shakespear, to correct the 
errors of preceding critics. In his analysis of the historical plays, 
— of those founded on the Roman history,—of the romantic co- 
medies, and the fanciful productions of Shakespear, such as, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Tempest, &c. he has shown 
the most thorough insight into the spirit of the poet. His con- 
trast between Ariel and Caliban ; the one made up of all that is 
gross and earthly, the other of all that is airy and refined, ‘ e- 
thereal mould, sky-tinctured, ’—is equally happy and profound, 
He does not, however, confound Caliban with the coarseness 
of common low life. He says of him with perfect truth—* Ca- 
€ liban is malicious, cowardly, false and base in his inclinations ; 

and yet he is essentially different from the vulgar knaves of a 

civilized world, 8 they are occasionally portrayed by Shake- 

spear. He is rude, but not vulgar. He never falls into the 
prosaical end low familiarity of his drunken associates, for he 
is a poetical being in his way ; he always, too, speaks in verse. 

But he has picked up every thing dissonant and thorny in 

language, of which he has composed his vocabulary. ’ 

In his account of Cymbeline aud other plays, he has done 
justice to the sweetness of Shakespear’s female characters, and 
refuted the idle assertion made by a critic, who was also a poet 
and a man of genius, that 

—‘ stronger Shakespear felt for man alone. ’ 

Who, indeed, in recalling the names of Imogen, of Miran- 
da, of Juliet, of Desdemona, of Ophelia and Perdita, does not 
feel that Shakespear has onsen the very perfection of the 
feminine characier, existing only for others, and leaning for 
support on the strength of its affections? The only objection 
to his female characters is, that he has not made them mascu- 
line. They are indeed the very reverse of ordinary tragedy- 
queens. In speaking of Romeo and Juliet, he says, * It was 
reserved for Shakespear ¢ to unite purity of heart, and the glow 
* of imagination, sweetness and dignity of manners, and pas- 
* sionate violence, in one ideal picture.’ The character of Ju- 
et was not to be mistaken by our author. It is one of perfect 
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unconsciousness. It has nothing forward, nothing coy. nothing 


affected, nothing coquettish about it:—It is a pure effusion of 


nature. 

* Whatever,’ says our critic, § is most intoxicating in the odour 
of a southern spring, languishing in the song of the nightingale, or 
voluptuous on the first opening of the rose, is breathed in this poem, 
But, even more rapidly than the earliest blossoms of youth and beau- 
ty decay, it hurries on from the first timid declaration of love and 
modest return, to the most unlimited passion—to an irrevocable 
union; then, amidst alternating storms of rapture and despair, to the 
death of the two lovers, who ‘still appear enviable as their love sur- 
vives them, and as, by their death, they have obtained a triumph 
over every separating power. The sweetest and the bitterest; love 
and hatred; festivity and dark forebodings; tender embraces and se- 
pulchres; the fulness of life and self-annihilation—are all here 
brought close to each other: And all these contrasts are so blended 
in the harmonious and wonderful work into a unity of impression, 
that the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind resembles 
a single but endless sigh. ’ 

In treating of the four principal tragedies, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet and “Lear, he goes deeper into the poetry and philoso- 
phy of those plays than any of the commentators. But we dare 
not now encroach on the patience of our readers with any far- 
ther citations. 

The remarks on the doubtful pieces of Shakespear are most 
liable to objection. We cannot agree, for instance, that ‘li- 
tus Andronicus is in the spirit of Lear, because in his dot- 
age he mistakes a fly which he has killed for his black enemy 
the Moor. Thomas Lord Cromwell, and Sir John Oldcastle, 
which he praises highly, are very indifferent. Pericles, prince 
of ‘Tyre, is not much to our taste. There is one fine scene in 
it, where Marina rouses the prince from his lethargy, by the 
proofs of her being his daughter. Yet this is not like Shake- 
spear. The Yorkshire Tragedy is very good; but —_ 
in the manner of Heywood. ‘The account given by Schlegel, 
of the contemporaries and immediate successors of Sha ‘espenr, 
is good, though it might have been better, ‘That of Ben Jon- 
son is particularly happy. He says, that he described not cha- 
racters, but ‘ humours,’ that is, particular modes of expres- 
sion, dress and behaviour in fashion at the time, which have 
since become obsolete, and the imitation of them dry and unuin- 
telligible. The finest thing in Ben Jonson, (not that it is by 
any means the only one), Is the scene betwecu Surly and Sir 
Epicure Mammon, where the latter preves his possession of the 
philosopher’ s stone, by a pompous display of the riches, luxuries 

nnd pleasures he is to derive from it; and, by a happy perversion 
of logic, satisfies himself, though not his hearer, of the existence 
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of the cause, by a strong imagination of the effects which are to 
follow from it. He is also very successful in his character of 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. They describe the pas- 
sions at their height, not in their progress—the extremes, not 
the gradations of feeling. Their plays, however, have great pow- 
er and great beauty. ‘The Faithful Shepherdess is the origin of 
Milton’s Comus. ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife’ is one of 
the very best comedies that ever was written; and holds, to this 
day, undisputed possession of the stage. Yet, as our critic ob- 
serves, there is in the general tone of their writings a certain 
crudeness and precocity, a heat, ua violence of fermentation, a 
disposition to carry every thing to excess, which is not pleasant. 
Their plays are very much what young noblemen of genius 
might be supposed to write in the heyday of youthful blood, 
the sunshine of fortune, and all the petulance of self-opinion. 
‘Lhey have completely anticipated the German paradoxes. Schle- 
gcl has no mercy on the writers of the age of Charles II. He 
compares Dryden himself to § a man walking upon stilts in 
a morass.’ He justly prefers Otway to Rowe; but we think 
he is wrong in supposing, that if Otway had lived longer he 
would have done better. lis plays are only the cbullitions 


of a fine, enthusiastic, sanguine temperament: and his genius 


would no more have improved with age, than the be auty of his 


person. Of our comic writers, Congreve, Wycherley, Van- 
burgh, &c. M. Schlegel speaks very contenptu: usly and super- 
fici ally. It is plain that he knows nothing about them, or he 
would not prefer Farquahar to all the rest. If, after our ear- 
lier dramatists, we have any class of writers whe are excellent, 
it Is Our comic writers. 
We cannot go into our author’s account of the Spanish drama. 
The principal names in it are Cervantes, C alderon, and Lope 
de Vega. Neither can we agree in the praises which he lavishes 
on the dramatic productions of these authors. ‘They are too 
flowery, lyrical, and descriptive. ‘They are pastorals, not tra- 
gedies. ‘They have warmth ; but they want vigour. 
Our author may be supposed to be at home in German lite- 
rature; but his doctrines appear to us to be more questionable 
there, than upon any other subject. What the German dramatists 
really excel in, is the production of effect: but this is the very 
hing which their fastidious countryman most despises and abe 
hors. They really excel all others in mere eflect ; and there is 
no nation that can excel all others in more than one thing, 
Werter is, in our opinion, the best of all Goethe’s works ; but 
because it is the most popular, our author takes an opportunity 
to express his contempt for it. Count Egmont, which is here 
spoken highly of, seems to us a most iusipid and preposterous 
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composition. The effect of the pathos which is said to lie con- 
cealed in it, is utterly lost upon us. Nathan the Wise, by 
Lessing, is also a great favourite of Schlegel; because it is un- 
intelligible except to the wise. As the French plays are com- 
posed of a tissue of common-places, the German plays of this 
stamp are a tissue of paradoxes, which have no foundation in 
nature or common opinion,—the pure offspring of the author’s 
fantastic brain. For the same reason, Schiller’s Wallenstein is 
here preferred to his Robbers. But we cannot so readily give 
up our old attachment to the Robbers. ‘The first reading of 
that play is an event in every one’s life, which is not to be for- 
gotten. 

Madame de Staél has very happily ridiculed this pedantic’s 
taste in criticism. 

* By a singular vicissitude in taste, it has happened, that the Ger- 
mans at first attacked our dramatic writers, as converting all their he- 
roes into Frenchmen. They bave, with reason, insisted on historic 
truth as necessary to contrast the colours, and give life to the poe- 
try. But then, all at once, they have been weary of their own suc- 
cess in this way, and have produced abstract representations, in 
which the relations of mankind were expressed in a general manner, 
and in which time, place and circumstance, passed for nothing. In 
a drama of this kind by Goethe, the author calls the different cha- 
racters the Duke, the King, the Father, the Daughter, &c. without 
any other designation. 

* Such a tragedy is only calculated to be acted in the palace of 
Odin, where the dead still continue their different occupations on 
earth ; where the hunter, himself a shade, eagerly pursues the shade 
of a stag ; and fantastic warriors combat together in the clouds. It 
should appear, that Goethe at one period conceived an absolute dis- 
gust to all interest in dramatic compositions. It was sometimes to 
be met with in bad works; and he concluded, that it ought to be 
banished from good ones. Nevertheless, a man of superior mind 
ought not to disdain what gives universal pleasure ; he cannot relin- 
quish his resemblance with his kind, if he wishes to make others 
feel his own value. Granting that the tyranny of custom often in- 
troduces an artificial air into the best French tragedies, it cannot be 
denied that there is the same want of natural expression in the sys- 
tematic and theorctical productions of the German muse. If exag- 
gerated declamation is affected, there is a certain kind of intellectual 
calm which is not less so. It is a kind of arrogated superiority over 
the affections of the soul, which may accord very well with philoso- 
phy, but is totally out of character in the dramatic art. Goethe's 
works are composed according to different principles and systems. 
In the Tasso and Iphigenia, he conceives of tragedy as a lofty relic 
of the monuments of antiquity. These works have all the beauty .of 
form, the splendour and glossy smoothness of marble ;—but they are 
4s cold and as motionless,’ 
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We have, we trust, said enough of this work, to recommend 
it to the reader: We ought to add, that the translation appears 
to be very respectable. 


Art. V. Culloden Papers; comprising an Extensive and In- 
teresting Correspondence, from the Year 1625 to 1748. Lone 
don, 1815, 1 vol. 4to. pp. 479. 


[se Culloden Papers are a collection of documents, consisting 
chiefly of letters of correspondence, which were lately found 
in Culloden House, belonging to the family of Forbes, in the 
vicinity of Inverness. ‘That family has long been distinguished 
as the head, or principal member (it is now indifferent which) of 
one of the great Highland clans, and was formerly still more 
conspicuous by the share which it took in all the public trans- 
actions of its native land. But the most brilliant and honour- 
able part of its history, is that which records the life of Duncan 
Forses, who died President of the Court of Session in the year 
1747, This eminent man raised himself to that high station by 
the unassisted excellence of a noble character, by the force of 
which he had previously won and adorned all the subordinate 
gradations of office. He took the lead in all affairs touching 
Scotland for nearly half of the last century—was particularly ac- 
tive during the two rebellions—maintained a constant inter- 
course with all the great men of his day, both Scotch and Eng- 
lish—-and died, leaving behind him a bright and unenvied repu- 
tation, of which the recollection is scarcely yet effaced in this 
country—and a mass of papers, which were thrown, without ar- 
rangement or explanation, into cellars or other such places, 
where it was thought they would be safe or out of the way. 
These documents, though often suspected to exist, and an- 
xiously searched for, lay undisturbed in their fastnesses till the 
year 1812, when two large chests and three sacks full of them 
were discovered. A selection was instantly made and prepared 
for the press, with as much order and connexion as was attain- 
able. ‘This was not much; but it was rather diminished than 
increased, by the discovery of another mass, after the printing of 
the first had commenced. For, instead of beginning the work 
anew, it was thought better to go on with the original plan, and 
to throw such of the other papers as were meant for publication 
into the form of Addenda. ‘This resolution may have been re~ 
commended by immediate convenience, but it was certainly very 
unfortunate; for the separation of papers relating to the same 
events, and intended as parts of the same series of communica~ 
tions, has greatly increased the distraction and confusion of the 
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whele. It is to be regretted, too, that although there is an ill 
written and fecble life at the beginning of the work, there is 
scarcely any explanatory narrative or obecrvation interspersed 
throughout its different parts. That there should be letters 
without answers, and answers without the previous letters, was 
a misfortune for which the editor was not responsible. Buta 
very little diligence might easily have procured a great deal of 
information with respect to the persons and the events referred 
to in the correspondence ; whereas the writers are brought for- 

ward with as little introduction as if they were all personally known 
to ns; and the transactions, as if they had just happened in the 
neighbouring parish, This creates a constant glimmering and 
shifting of the light, which renders the perusal of the co! lection 
singularly painful and unsatisfactory ; and, as we profess to know 
little or nothing of the details to which it relates, except what we 
can catch here and there from this work, it is probable that our 
conceptions of most of them are impertect or erroneous. 

Still, however, there sre some circumstances which render 
the publicetion extremely imteresting. It exhibits a view, taken 
on the spot, of a period of Scottish history and manners which 
is fast receding from cur sight, but of which the features 
are well worthy of being retained. Between the birth and the 
death of Forbes, this country passed from the fire of the most 
cruel religious and political persecution, into nearly its present 
state of freedom and toleration. It was the chief scene of the 
two last struggles made by the Stuarts for the recovery of what 
they termed their rights: The foundations of its subsequent 
growth in agriculiure—trade and manufactures—were laid ; the 
great men of the Jast century, to whom it owes its literary and 
philosophical splendour, were beginning to appear ; and, above 
all, Lorbes hisnestf displavs one of those characters which are 
sometimes to be found in what Hume calls ¢ the corners of his- 
tory,’ but which deserve to be blazoned at Jarge on its broad- 
est page. He is in every situation so full of honour, of gentle- 
ness, of true wisdom, of kindness and intrepidity, that we doubt 
if there be any one publi c man of this part of the Empire, or 
of the age that is gone, whose qualities ought to be so strong- 
ly reconimended to the contemplation of all those who wish truly 
to serve their country. 

As there is nothing very particular in the letters until he ap- 
pears, nor any connexion between the diflerent parts of the work 
after this, except what arises from their refercnce to him, the 
best way in which we can exhibit a view of its contents is by 
mentioning a few of the principal events and objects of his life. 

He was born in the year 1685, of parents who transmitted 
their estate to his elder brother, and to all their children an he- 
reditary aversion to the house of Stuart, which they appcar te 
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have resisted from the very commencement of the civil wars, 
and upon the true grounds on which that resistance ought to 
have been made. After learning to read and write at the parish 
school of Inverness, he came to Edinburgh when a youth. He 
distinguished himself at the University here for three years; and 
then, in 1705, according to the custom of the age, was sent to 
a foreign seminary, which, in his case, happened to be Leyden. 
He remained there two years, deeply engaged in study, chiefty 
of law and languages ;—of the latter of which he was somewhat 
extravagantly fond for a man of business, and especially of the 
Fastern tongues,—insomuch, that before he died he had read the 
bible eight times over in Hebrew. He returned to Scotland 
about the time that the Union between the two kingdoms was 
settled; and in July 1709 was called to the bar. 

The very first step of his public life, was an earnest of the 
firmness of his character, and the independence of his prin- 
ciples. He was solicited by the Duke of Argyll, then by far 
the most eminent person in Scotland, to take charge, as le- 
gal adviser, of the management of his magnificent estates. He 
agreed to do so; but considering the employment, which was 
not in the regular line of his profession, as one which nothing 
but its being disinterested, could dignity, he rejected the remu- 
neration that was offered of about six hundred pounds a year— 
being a sum at that time equal to the salary of the highest 
law officer of the crown. Tle was soon appointed Sheriff of 
Mid-Lothian; and discharged the duties of that office in a man- 
ner which showed that he was secretly forming himself for those 
higher judicial functions in which his best fame was destined to 
be reaped. His protessional progress, though rapid from the 
very first, which in no line is favourable to steady or to high at- 
tainments, continued extensive and brilliant. It carried him 
frequently to the House of Lords—a circumstance which is now 
only remarkable, as it led to the formation of friendships in 
London which ever afterwards connected him with all the emi- 
nent men of the age. Hence this Collection is enriched by let- 
ters from Sir Robert Walpole, the Dukes of Newcastle and Ar- 

yll, Lords Hardwicke and Mansfield, Mr Murray, afterwards 

ord Mansfield, Speaker Onslow, General Oglethorpe, and 
many others in Kogland—besides all the famous men in Scotland 
without exception. He married early, but soon lost his wife, 
and ever afier remained a widower. tle had aturn for the light- 
er kinds of poetry ; and there were lately old people in existence, 
by whom ‘ a grey rock in the wood,’ where he composed a song, 
still current, on his lady, was held in veneration. 

When the Pretender made his attempt in 1715, the whole fa- 
mily of Culloden exerted itself to put down an usurper who 
claimed the throne as his inheritance, and not as the people’s 
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gift. The eldest son spent (and was never repaid) about 3000/, 
in the service of Government ; the family castle was besieged by 
the rebels, and successfully defended by the heroic wife of the 
owner, who happened to be absent ; and Duncan’s zeal was re- 
warded by the bitterest hatred of the Jacobites, and by public 
thanks from the reigning party. When the storm had blown 
over, it was thought right to reward him by making him Advo- 
cate- Depute,—an office which renders the holder a sort of subal- 
tern Lord Advocate. .'This was the first occasion on which he 
was directly set up as an adherent of the ministry for the day; 
and therefore it is worth while observing his behaviour. 

In matters of duty, he seems always to have had a commend- 
able partiality for his own opinion. On the 20th of March 
1716, he writes to the Lord Advocate— 

* Yesterday I was qualified, the Lord knows how, as your de- 
pute. The Justice Clerk’ (the highest criminal Judge in Scotland) 
‘shows a grim sort of civility towards me, because he finds me 
plaguy stubborn. 1 waited upon him, however, and on the other 
Lords, to the end they might fix a dyet for the tryall of the Episco- 
pall clergy. The Justice Clerk does not smile on their prosecution, 
because it is not his own contrivance ; and declared it could not 
come on sooner than the first of June; but I told him, that if, as 
I understood was designed, the May circuit were suspended this 
year by act of Parliament, I would require his Lordship to assign a 
dyet sooner. . 

This plaguy stubbornness broke out still more remarkably a 
few months afterwards. Many of the Scots rebels were about 
to be tried in England, and it was thought expedient to send 
this Depute there as a prosecutor. Upon this he writes, ‘ J am 
determined to refuse that employment.’ Nor did he content him- 
self with barely declining a task which most other men would have 
eagerly undertaken as the high road to advancement; but ap- 
pears to have gone the length of composing and transmitting a 
Memorial to Sir Robert Walpole, remonstrating firmly against 
the injustice and impolicy of treating the rebels as ministry were 
about to do ;—for a sort of exterminating bill was then in contem- 
plation. We can scarcely conceive a more magnanimous act, 
than the transmission of this remonstrance by a younger brother, 
then standing on the lowest step of the glittering ladder of prefer- 
ment. ‘The style of it is concise, clear, and very manly ; evincing 
complete knowledge of Scotland, and of the great principle of 
reclaiming a deluded people by time and lenient firmness, instead 
of vainly attempting to subdue their turbulence by breaking their 
spirit. We have only room for the following extract. 

‘Every man concerned in that odious work, certainly deserved 
death, and the punishment due by law; but humanity and prudence 
forbadeit. It was not fit to dispeople a country, nor prudent to grieve 
the King’s best friends, who mostly had some concern in those unfor- 
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tunate men; or expedient to give too just grounds of clamour to the 
disaffected. ’ * It will be agreed on all hands, that the proper rule 
in this case would have been, to have punished only as many as was ne- 
cessary for terror, and for weakening the strength of the rebels for the 
future ; and to extend mercy to as many as it could conveniently be 
indulged to, with the security of the Government ; and this maxim 
every thinking Whig had then in his mouth, however offended at 
the insolences of the rebels. In place of a course of this kind, the 
method followed was, Ist, To try all the criminals in England,’ &c. 
‘ The necessary consequences of this procedure, in general, are two ; 
first, It makes all those who had the misfortune to be seduced into 
the rebellion, with their children, relations, and such as depend up- 
on them, for ever desperate; and it’s hard to tell what occasions 
may offer for venting their rage. We see that want and hard cir- 
cumstances lead men daily imto follys, without any other tempta- 
tions ; but when those circumstances are brouglit on by adherence 
to any principle or opinion, it’s certain the sufferers will not quit 
their attempts to better their condition, but with their lives. 2d, 
As there are none of the rebels who have not friends among the 
King’s faithful subjects, it is not easy to guess how far a severity of 
this kind, unnecessarily pushed, may alienate the affections, even of 
those, from Government. ’” 

‘ If all the rebels, with their wives, children and immediate de- 
pendants, could be at once rooted out of the earth, the shock would 
be astonishing ; but time would commit it to oblivion ; and the dan- 
ger would be less to the Constitution, than when thousands of inno- 
cents, punished with mifery and want for the offences of their friends, 
are suffered to wander about the country, sighing out their com- 
plaints to Heaven, and drawing at once the compassion, and mov- 
ing the indignation, of every human creature.’ 

Notwithstanding these very obvious truths, the system that 
had been resolved on was adopted. Every family trembled for 
a prosecution ; suspicion, however slight, was a ground of im- 
prisonment; and those who were destined for trial were either 
sent into the foreign country of England, or else subjected in 
Scotland to the ignorant and vindictive zeal of English judges 
and English prosecutors, who were sent here no doubt for the 
purpose of administering justice, but who, from their very situ- 
ation, could only do so in a form as revolting to true justice as 
the rebellion itseH. Forbes, seeing he could not prevent this, 
did what he could to relieve his misguided countrymen, by actives 
ly promoting subscriptions for their relief; and, with this view, 
he writes as follows to his brother at Culloden, who, as well as 
himself, had been a personal sufferer from the very men of 
whom he speaks so gently. 

* The design of this is to acquaint you, that a contribution is car- 
trying on, for the relief of the poor prisoners at Carlisle from their 
necessitous condition. It is certainly christian, and by no means 
disloyall, to sustain them in their indigent state, untill they are found 
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‘guilty. The Jaw has brought them to England, to be tryed by fu- 
reign jurys; so far is well. But no Jaw can hinder a Scotsman to 
wish that his countrymen, not hitherto condemned, should not be a 
derision to strangers, or perish for want of necessary defence or sus- 
tenance out of their own country. ‘Uherefore, if any contribution 
is carried on for the above purpose with you, it is fit you should 
give it all the countenance you can, by exhortation and example.’ 

In sp ite of ail this, his character made him too powerful to 
be resisted ; and, in 172%, he, with the acquiescence of ministry, 
obtained a seat in Parliament, to which, in 1725, was add- 
ed the office of Lord Advocate. Both these situations he re- 
tained till 1735, when he was appointed a Judge. The dis- 
charge of these official duties, by withdrawing him from the or- 
dinary toils of his profession, and carrying ‘him ofien to Lon- 
don, opened up new views and opportunities of increased use- 
fulness to his country. A great part of the volume before us is 
filled with his correspondence during this period ; but its details 
are too minute to admit of our giving examples of his principles 
or proceedings as a public officer, except by a reference to the 
general character of the whole. When we contemplate the 

condition of Scotland in these days, we scarcely know whether 
to wonder most at the good which he did, or the means by which 
he accomplished it. It is difficult for any person who lives now, 
to carry bimself back by reading or conversation, into the pros- 
pects and feelings of the people ‘of this country about a hundred 
years ago. The iden persec ution of the Stuarts had given 
a darker hue to the old auste rity of their Calvinism. The ex- 
pectation of change constantly held out by that family, divided 
the nation into two parties, differing on a point which necessa- 
rily made each of them rebcls in the eyes of the other ; and thus 
the whole kingdom was racked by jealousies, heart-burnings 
and suspicions. ‘The removal, by the Union, of all the patron- 
age and show of royalty, spre: ad a gloom and discontent, not 
only over the lower, but over the higker ranks. ‘The com- 
mencement of a strict system of general taxation was new ;_ whilk 
the miserable poverty of the country rendered it unproducti ve 
and unpopular. The great families still lorded it over their 
dependants, and exercised legal jurisdiction within their own 
domains ; by which the general police of the kingdom was crip- 
pled, and the grossest local oppression practised. ‘The remedy 
adopted for all these evils, which was, to abate nothing, and to 
enforce every thing, under the direction of English counsels or of 
Englishmen, completed the national wretchedness, and infused 
its bitterest ingredient into the brim-full cup. How Forbes 
got lis views or his character amidst such a scene, from the 
very heart of the very worst part of which he came, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive; for, with enly one or two occasional excep- 
tions, this collection scems to prove that he had scarcely an as- 
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sociate either in his patriotic toils or enjoyments. However, it 
is sometimes true in the political, as it generally is in the com- 
mercial world, that supply is crested by demand ;—and the very 
degradation of the country held out an immense reward to the 
man who should raise it up. No man, especially the hired ser- 
vant of a disputed monarchy, could have achieved this work, 
except one whose heart was as amiable as his judgment was 
sound, and whose patriotism was as pure as it was strong. For- 
bes cultivated all these qualities ;* and not only directed the spirit 
of the nation, but conciliated its discordant members with a de+~ 
gree of skill that was truly astonishing. 

The leading objects of his official and parliamentary life were 
suggested to him by the necessities of the country, and seem to 
have been three-fold. 

1. To extinguish the embers of rebellion, by gaining over the 
Jacobites. He did not try to win them, however, in the ordi+ 
nary way in which alleged rebels are won ; but by showing them 
what he called the /vl/y of their designs, by secking their socie- 
ty, by excluding them from no place for which their characters 
or talents gave them a fair claim, and, above all, by protecting 
them from proscription. It is delightful to perceive how much 
this policy, equally the dictate of his heart and of his head, 
made him be consulted and revered even by his enemies; anc 
how purely he kept his private affeetions open to good men, and 
especially to old friends, in spite of all political acrimony or n- 
lienation. He derived trom this habit one satisfaction, which 
seeths to have greatly diverted him, that of being occasionally 
abused by both sides, and sometimes suspected of secret Jaco- 
bitism by his own party. 

2. Having thus, by commanding universal esteem as an up- 
right and liberal men, enabled himself to do something for the 
country at large, his next object seems to have been, to habitu- 
ate the people to the equal and regular control of the laws. It 
may eppear at first sight unnecessary or inglorious to have been 
reduced to labour for an end so essential and obvious in all com~ 
munities as this. But the state ef Scotland must be recollected, 
‘The provincial despotism of the Barons was common and hor-+ 
rid. Old Lovat, for example, more than once writes to him, as 
Lord Advocate, not to trouble himself about certain acts of vio- 
Jence done in his neighbourhood, because he was very sdon to 
take vengeance with his own hands. 

‘ I beg, my Lord, that you may not be in the least apprehensive, 
that any of those rogues, or any in my country, go and disturb your 
tenants ; for I solemnly sware to Gortuleg, that if any villian or ras- 
cal of my country durst presume to hurt or disturb any of your 
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Lordship’s tenants, I will go personally, though carried in a litter, 
and see them seized and hanged.’ 

Nor was this insubordination confined to individuals or to the 

rovinces, for it seems to have extended to the capital, and to. 
te touched the seats of Justice. There is a letter from For- 
bes to Mr Scroope, in the year 1732, in which he complains 
that it would surely provoke any man living, as it did me, to 
see the last day of our term in Exchequer. The effect of e- 
very verdict we recovered from the Crown, stopt upon the 
triflingest pretences that false popularity and want of sense 
could suggest. If some remedy be not found for this evil we 
must shut up shop. It’s a pity, that when we have argued the 
jurys out of their mistaken notions of popularity, the beha- 
viour of the Court should give any handle to their relapsing.” 
He persevered to prevent this by argument, and by endeavour- 
ing to get the laws, especially those concerning the revenue, al- 
tered, so as to be less unacceptable to the people. 

It is chiefly on account of his adherence to this principle, that 
it is important to notice this object as a distinct part of his sys- 
tem. If he had been disposed to govern, as is usual in turbu- 
lent times, by mere force, he had pretences enough to have 
made scarlet uniforms deform every hamlet in the kingdom.— 
But, except when rebellion or riot were raging, we cannot dis- 
cover, from this Collection, that he ever, on any one occasion, 
required any other assistance, except the ordinary authority of 
which law is always possessed, when administered fairly. He 
rigidly investigated, though he did not severely punish, popular 
outrages; but he was unsparing in his prosecution of the pro- 
vincial injustice, by which the people were generally oppressed. 
The consequence of this was, that he not only introduced a 
comparative state of good order, but made his name a sanc- 
tion, that whatever he proposed was right—and that in him the 
injured was sure to find a friend. When Thomas Rawlinson, 
an Englishman, who was engaged in a mining concern in Glen- 
garry, (and who by the by is said to have been the first person 
who introduced the phillibeg into the Highlands), had two of his 
servants murdered by the natives there, the Lord Advocate was 
the only individual to whom it ever occurred to him to apply 
for protection. But his power in thus taming the people, can 
only be fairly estimated, by perceiving how universally he was 
feared by the higher ranks, as the certain foe of all sorts of 
partial, sinister, unfair, or illiberal projects. Few men ever 
wrote, or were written to, with less idea of publication, than 
he. His correspondence has only come accidentally to light 
about seventy years after his death. Yet we have not been able 
to detect a single one of his advices or proccedings, by the ex- 
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posure of which, even a private gentleman, of the most delicate 
honour, and the most reasonable views, would have cause to feel 
a moment’s uneasiness. On the contrary, though living in fe- 
rocious times—in public life—the avowed organ of a party— 
and obliged to sway his country, by managing its greatest and 
greediest fainilies, he uniformly maintains that native gentleness 
and fairness of mind with which it is probable that most of the 
men, who are afterwards hardened into corruption, begin, and 
resolve to continue, their career. How many other public men 
are there, of whose general correspondence above 500 letters 
could be published indiscriminately, without alarming themselves 
if they were alive, or their friends if they were dead ? 

3. Having thus freed himself from the shackles of party, and 
impressed all ranks with a conviction of the necessity of sink- 
ing their subordinate contests in a common respect for the law, 
his next great view seems to have been, to turn this state of se- 
curity to its proper account, in improving the trade and agri- 
culture of the kingdom.— Of these two sources of national wealth, 
the last seems to have engaged the smallest portion of his atten- 
tion; and it was perhaps natural that it should do so. For 
though agriculture precedes manufactures in the order of things, 
yet, for this very reason, that the cultivation of the land has gone 
on for ages, it is only in a more advanced era of refinement, 
that the attention of legislators is called to the resources it sup- 
plies, and the virtues it inspires. But projectors are immediate- 
ly attracted towards improvements in maufactures, which are 
directly convenient by employing industry, and highly capti- 
vating, because their commencement and growth can be dis- 
tinctly traced ; so that they appear more the result of prepara- 
tion and design than agriculture does; as to which, one gene- 
ration seems ouly to follow the example of another, in passively 
taking what the scarcely assisted powers of nature give. Seve- 
ral efforts at trade had been made by Scotland before Forbes 
appeared ; but it was both the cause, and the evidence of the 
national poverty, that, slender as they were, they had failed, 
and that their failure almost extinguished the commercial hopes 
of the people. He was no sooner called into public life, than 
he saw what trade, chiefly internal, could do, by giving em- 
ployment to the hordes of idlers who infested the country, by 
interesting proprietors in the improvement of their estates, and 
by furnishing the means both of paying and of levying taxes, 
and thereby consolidating the whole island into one compact bo- 
dy, instead of keeping the north part a burden on the southern. 

His exertions, in prosecution of this great object, were lon 
and unceasing. We cannot enter here into any details ; oul 
therefore, we shall only state, - general, that he appears to have 
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made himself master of the nature and history of almost every 
manufacture, and to have corresponded largely, both with the 
statesmen, the philosophers, and the merchants of his day, a- 
bout the means of introducing them into Scotland. The result 
was, that he not only planted the roots of those establishinents 
which are now flourishing all over the country, but had the 
pleasure (as he states in a Memorial to Government) of seeing 
* acommendable spirit of launching out into new branches, ’ 
excited. He was so successful in this way, that the manufac- 
tures of Scotland are called by more than one of his correspond- 
ents—* his ain bairns ;’—an expression which he hi:nself uses 
in one of his letters to Mr Scroope (p. 115), in which he says 
that one of his proposals * was disliked by certain chiefs, from 
its being a child of mine.’ 

Notwithstanding the immense good which he thus accom- 
plished, and the great judgment and forbearance he evinced 
in pushing his improvements, it is amusing to observe the errors 
into which he fell, with respect to what are now some of the 
clearest principles of taxation, and of political economy. ‘These, 
in general, were the common errors of too much regulation ;— 
errors, which it requires the firmest hold of the latest dis- 
coveries in these sciences to resist, and which were peculiarly 
liable to beset a man, who had been obliged to do so much him- 
self in the way of direction and planuing. One example may 
suffice—being the strongest we have been able to find. In or- 
der to encourage agriculture, by promoting the use of malt, he 
presented to Government a long detailed scheme, for preventing, 
or rather punishing, the use of tea. 

‘ The cause’ (says he) ‘ of the mischief we complain of, is evi- 
dently the excessive use of tea; which is now become so common, 
that the meanest familys, even of labouring people, particularly in 
burroughs, make their morning’s meal of it, and thereby wholly dis- 
use the ale, which heretofore was their accustomed drink: and the 
same drug supplies all the labouring woemen with their afternoon's 
entertainments, to the exclusion of the twopenny.’ 

The remedy for this, is, to impose a prohibitory duty on tea, 
and a penalty on those who shall use this seducing poison, * if 
* they belong to that class of mankind in this country, whose 
* circumstances do not permit them to come at tea that pays 
* theduty.’ The obvious difficulty attending this scheme, strikes 
him at once; and he removes it, by a series of provisions, cal- 
culated to describe those who are within the tea a and those 
who are beyond it. The essence of the system is, that when 


any person is suspected, * the enus probandi of the extent of 


his yearly in8ome may be laid on him;’ and that his own 
oath may be demanded, and that of the prosecutor taken — 
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* These provisions, ’ the worthy author acknowledges, ‘ are pret- 
ty severe ;” and most of his readers may be inclined to think them 
pretty absurd, But it must be recollected, that he is not the only 
person, (especially about his own time, when the first duty of a 
stalesman Was to promote the malt-tax), who has been eloquent 
and vituperative on the subject of this famous plant. Its progress, 
on the contrary, has been something like the progress of truth ; 
suspected at first, though very palatable to those who had cou- 
rage to taste it; gesisted as it encroached; abused as its popularity 
seemed to spread; and establishing its triumph at last, in cheer- 
ing the whole land, from the palace to the cottage, ouly by the 
slow and resistless efforts of time, and its own virtues. Nor are 
the provisions for enforcing his scheme so extraordinary as may 
at first sight appear. ‘The object of one half of our existing com- 
mercial regulations, is to ensure the use of our own produce, and 
the encouragement of our own industry; and his personal re- 
strictions, and domiciliary visits, are utterly harmless, when 
compared with many excise regulations of the present day ; and 
still more so, when contrasted with certain parts of the recent 
system for levying the tax upon property. We have noticed 
this example, chiefly for the sake of showing that Forbes’s views 
were as sound upon these subjects as those of the persons by 
whom he has been succeed led; and that, if we could oftener 
withdraw our eyes from the objects of their habitual contempla- 
tion, we should oftener see the folly of many things which ap- 
pear to us correct, merely becaus: they are common, 

In 1737 he was appointed President of the Court of Session. 
His diffidence in accepting of this situation forms a pleasing, 
and, we are sorry to say, remarkable contrast, to the sordid and 
indecent presumptuousness with which the judicial chair is some- 
times claimed as a matter of right from seniority, or party fa- 
vour. He threatened to shrink back into private life, and would 
certainly have done so, had it not been for the remonstrances of 
the most eminent men of the time; among whom, Mansfield 
told him, that * it was like a General forsaking the fight in the 
hotest of the fire.’ He required no call, however, except what 
he felt within himself, how to discharge the task, after he did 
undertake it. The Court seems to. have been in a lamentable 
state when he joined it; but this rendered the difficulty of re- 
formation the greater. Yet he did reform it so thoroughly, as 
to change even the manners of the judges ; as to whom, it is said, 
* that the warmth with which they sometimes differed from cach 
other, may be cited as a proof of the sincerity with which. they 
delivered their opinions.’ ‘The law’s delay—the complaint of 
all ages and of all countries—was a peculiar reproach to Scot- 
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land ; and therefore it is a fair subject of congratulation, to be 
able to say, as he does to one of his friends, (1740), that— 

—‘ when the term ended this day, no cause ripe for judgement re- 
mained undetermined; none that, within the rules of the Court, 
could possibly have been decided, was laid over to the next term; a 
circumstance that has not happened within any man’s memory, and 
of which the mob are very fond. ” 

His success, however, may be better appreciated, from the 
opinions of more competent judges than any can be of his 
own performances. Mr Murray, (Lord Mansfeld), writing to 
him about a piece of private business, says, (17$7-8)— 

* You have undertaken a great work; and, by all the accounts 
here, you have already succeeded beyond what any man could have 
thought possible in so short atime. The best argument I can use 
to you to manage your health is, to desire you to consider of what 
importance it is to the public.’ 

Lerd Hardwicke, too, writes to him— 

‘ I rejoice much to hear that your Lordship hath turned yonr 

thoughts towards the improvement of the laws of your country. 
Such hands as your’s are fitted for such undertakings ; whereas o- 
thers, not so well informed, or not so well intentioned, often spoil 
what they pretend to amend. ” 
* There is a letter of his to Lord Hardwicke, which evinces the 
good humour and good sense with which he was accustomed to 
conciliate, even when treating of matters which invariably in- 
flame ordinary minds. In the course of certain communications 
with the House of Lords, about the public records, the Peers 
had addressed the Court, by a letter to one of the clerks. Their 
Lordships took this violently amiss, and insisted that the Presi- 
dent should remonstrate formally with the Chancellor. This 
he refused to do; and, instead of bristling up into a high, stiff, 
offended, official dignity, he sits down in his private capacity, 
and writes a long, plain, powerful letter to Lord Hardwicke, in 
which he disarms all opposition, by beginning——* But what I 
chiefly presume to give you trouble on, is a matter merely of form, 
which alarms some of us, and if which I, as your old friend Duncan 
Forbes, and not as President of the Court, beg your advice. We 
are, you must know, when we are seated, very high and mighty.’ 

He then states the difficulty with such distinctness and irre- 
sistible good nature, that instead of provoking a foolish quarrel 
of etiquette, he gets a very full, friendly, and satisfactory ex- 
planation from Hardwicke ;—and so the matter ends quietly. 

While he was thus peacefully engaged in the highest function 
of civil life, news suddenly arrived that the Pretender had Jand- 
ed again. This called him into a new scene of action; for the 
court was shut by act of Parliament, and he plunged himself in- 
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to the very midst of the most disaffected district. His whole be- 
haviour, during this disturbance, was admirable. There never 
was a cause which was more calculated to excite and to justify 
the utmost virulence of party. It was a season of insurrection 
and civil war; and the rebels were composed of men of the first 
rank, almost every one of whom must have often before induced 
their associates of the opposite side to believe that they had re- 
nounced, or at least were indifferent to the house of Stuart. The 
ties of private friendship were therefore broken, as well as those 
of public principle ; and the duty of extinguishing the rebellion 
was inflamed by the disgust which every honest mind must have 
felt at the multiplied examples of perfidy which appeared in al- 
most every family. So, many of the king’s friends thought. But 
Forbes possessed his soul in patience; and behaved with such 
consummate judgment and magnanimity, that we doubt if any 
one, even of the rebels, ever felt any sentiment towards him but 
that of inferiority and reverence. 

Some attempt by the Pretender had been expected several 
years before, when Forbes was Lord Advocate; and, on this oc~ 
casion, he had been warned by Government to be on his guard. 
Wishing to sce with his own eyes, he took a journey through 
the Highlands, and informed ministry of the result (p. 108-110), 
which was, that there was no symptom of preparation or dis- 
affection. A personal visit from Lord Advocates and Attorneys 
General is not the common way in which much truth is to 
expected to be attained with respect to popular opinion. But 
how rare is it for such persons to deserve confidence like Forbes, 
who, having found in this survey a General Gordon of high fa- 
mily, and who had been obliged to go into exile on accourt of 
his share in the former rebellion, recommends him to Govern- 
ment as a person ‘ whose intention it was to live his remaining 
days peaceably at home;’ and * who has lived inoffensive, so 
far as I can hear, at his house in the country.’ The tranquillity 
of sixteen years after this journey, was the best evidence of the 
correctness of the opinion he had formed. 

On account of * the military abilities’ which he had evinced 
in 1715, part of a regiment was put under his orders; and hav- 
ing got twenty blank commissions for independent companies, 
he established himself at Culloden, to which estate he had suc- 
ceeded by the death of his brother. He here exerted himself in- 
cessantly, and. with signal success, in deterring the doubtful, 
confirming the faithful, and reclaiming those who had committed 
themselves by open rebellion. Though his advice was in many 
points fatally neglected, he was consulted by every body, by Go- 
vernment in particular; and was the soul of all the public mea- 
sures. His situation is thus described by himself, in a letter to 
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Sir Andrew Mitchell, who is said to have been a friend of Mon- 
tesquicu, and an associate of Frederic the Second. 

* I have much more business on my hands at present, to disturb 
my attention, than I should have had, if the rebells had permitted me 
tc go throw the course of the Session att Edinburgh. When I came 
first into this country, though I was not just treading in the path of 
a Chief Justice, the prospect was very flattering, and the errand 
I came on had no appearance of difficulty; but the rebells’ successes 
at Edinburgh and Prestonpans soon changed the scene. All Jaco- 
bites, how prudent soever, became mad; all doubtful people became 
Jacobites, and all bankrupts became heroes, and talked of nothing 
but hereditary rights and victory; and, what was more grievous to 
men of gallantry, and, if you will believe me, much more mischievous 
to the public, all the fine ladys, if you will except one or two, be- 
came passionately fond of the young Adventurer, and used all their 
ajts and industry for him in the most intemperate manner. Under 
these circumstances, I found myself almost alone, without troops, 
without arms, without money or credite; proyided with no means to 
prevent extream folly, except pen and ink, a tongue, and some re- 
putation ; and, if you will except MacLeod, whom I sent for from the 
isle of Sky, supported ‘by nobody of common sense or courage. ’ 

It is neither necessary nor possible to say more in exposition 
or in praise of the ability which he displayed iu this scene, than 
that there was not a decided blunder committed, but what is 
followed, in this Collection, by a string of letters from the men 
in power, lamenting that they had not sooner adopted his ad- 
vice. His virtues are equally well known in the gross; but we 
gannot resist bringing to light a few of those minute traits of li- 
berality and honour, which nothing but a correspondence such 
as this could have revealed, ‘These, it will be observed, can 
only be judged of by recollecting the feelings and language in 
which it is usual for most men to indulge when engaged in crush- 
ing a rebellion. One of his common phrases for the rebel lead- 
ers is—* The unhappy gentlemen in arms.’ (214). At another 
time, he begs one of them who had not declared, ‘ to preserve 
his people from folly ;’—and thus remonstrates with another, 
among whose people some disaffection had appeared— — 

‘I do assure you it gave me no small pain to learn that your 
friends, many of whom I know, and had a great regard for, chose 
the party in which they are now engaged. I wish, with all my 
heart, they had consulted your honour and their own safety more 
than they have done.’ 
~ Even Glenbucket, a person who was in open arms with al! 
his dependants, he does not utterly renounce his former opi- 
nion of; but when the Magistrates of Kigin beg him to protect 
them against av expected attack from that chiefiain, he quiet: 
them by assurances, 
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—‘ that Glenbucket must, in all appearance, quickly follow his 
friends who are gone from Perth, without amusing himself with 
marches which can be of no real service. Besides, I should ima- 
gine that common prudence would hinder him, whom I know to be a 
good-natured man, from committing any outrages, and prevent any 
excess of zeal in his friends; since these things could only tend to 
justify severitys, by way of reprisal, which, in a very few days it 
will be in our power, however little in our inclination, to exercise. ” 

His love of his poor countrymen was such, that though his 
duty obliged him to defeat their project, he could not help re- 
gretting to one of his associates against them, that 

— they may easily guess, by the temper of the English part of 
this island, that lenity is not to be expected at this time ; J pray God 
#t may; and I hope it will be in the power of such of us as have 
upon this occasion shown a favourable disposition to the Govern- 
ment, to prevent angry resolutions, that might, if the flame were 
universal, bear hard on the whole of this unhappy country.’ 

But the most characteristic view of him is displayed in his 
conduct to * young Pitcalnie,’ Ais own nephew. This youth, 
misled by  Chiftanry,’ and clearly trusting that his uncle the 
President would protect him if the rebellion failed, joined the 
Pretender. Upon this, Forbes writes to his father as follows— 

* I never was more astonished, and but seldom more afflicted, in 
my life, than I was when I heard of the madness of your son. [ 
cannot conceive by what magick he has been prevailed on to forfeit 
utterly his owa honour; in a signall manner to affront and dishonour 
me, whom you made answerable for him ; to risk a halter, which, if 
he do not succeed, must be his doom, without any other tryall than 
that of a Court-martial; and to break the heart of an indulgent fa- 
ther, as you are; which I am perswaded must be the case, unless he 
is reclaim’d. The villians who seduced him, profiting of his tender 
years and want of experience, though I hepe I am a Christian, 1 
never will forgive; though him 1 will, if he return quickly to his 
duty, without committing further folly. But if, trusting to indul- 
gence on account of our relation, he persist in the course in which 
J am told he is at present engaged, I think it but fair to declare to 
you, in the most solemn manner, that the very relation and connec- 
tion to which he may trust, will determine me to pursue him with 
the utmost rigour, to that end which his conduct will most undoubr- 
edly deserve ; and when I have said this, 1 can take God to witness, 
that he is the only person concerned in the present unhappy com- 
motions for whom my heart would not lead me to be a solicitor, 
when things will have the issue which, I believe, they will soon have. 
In justice and friendship to you, and in hopes he may repent before 
it is too late, I give you the trouble of this letter, and have desired 
your friend Mr Baillie to deliver it to you; not doubting that, to 
save a son, and to prevent my dishonour, you will do all that is ia 
your pow er.’ 
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Mr Baillie delivered the letter, and wrote to the President, 
that old Pitcalnie was in the deepest sorrow. To this his Lord- 
ship answers— 

‘ I truly compassionate poor Pitcalnie’s case ; but if his son shall, 
after what has been said to him, persist in his course, he will dis- 
cover that degree of obstinacy and perverseness which will soon can- 
cell that concern for him that has hitherto possessed my mind, and 
suffer resentioent and just indignation to take its place.’ 

To prevent matiers coming to this height, his Lordship ap- 
pears to have proposed a personal conference with the youth; 
which the latter was about to decline, because he was afraid he 
woul! be detained. To this the President answered, with the 
gri f and indignation that became him on the expression of such 
a fear - 

* Ihave your’s of the 3d, expressing your distrust of the mes- 
sages sent to you by Don. Ross; together with your apprehen- 
sions, that if you came to see me you would be detained, unless you 
had assurances to the contrary under my hand. The messages he 
deliver’) you were from me, as I was exceedingly affected with 
several reports that were current about you; nor need you wonder 
that what concern’d you so nearly, and, if you will but reflect, me 
alisv, should give me abundance of uneasiness. It was, however, ne- 
ver in my thoughts to entrap you, or to make you in the least for- 
feit your honour. 1 wish you may have the same regard for it that 
I have ; and, as I doubt not you have pledged your honour to re- 
turn to those gentlemen whose prisoner you was, I should be the 
Jast man in the worid vither to acvise you not to make that engage- 
ment good, or by any indirect means to hinder it. And, to make 
your mind easy on that pa ticular, I hereb promise, if you come 
hither to see we, that you hall be permitted to return whenever 
you shall think fit; and shall have a safe-conduct to go to the 
place from whence you came, or to any other to which my authority 
reaches. ‘This jetter, shewed ov your way bither, if any questions 
are asked, will be a sufficient passport. I need not teil you that I 
wish you well, and that I shall be extremely grieved if any thing in 
your conduct shall make me less, than I have been, your affectionate 
uncle,’ &c. ‘ 

‘The result of the affair does not appear,—but it was probabl 
ill for the lad; for Forbes afterwards writes of him as ‘ Pitcal 
nie’s mad son.’ 

The idea, that his humanity might afterwards be moved to 
palliate their crimes, seems to a been a chance on which the 
rebels were very apt to rely. One of them having hinted at 
such an expectation to the elas! he thus extinguishes it. 

‘ Dear Tom—I received, with yery smart concern, your’s of the 
27th. What grieved me cruelly was, that I see my unhappy and 
much loved friend on the brink of destruction ; and that you should 
be so unkind as to hint, as the only remedy, an expedient which, te 
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the end of time, would dishonour me: I mean my counteracting 
my publick professions to the Government ; which I am determined, 
at all hazards, to support. There is something so dishonourable in 
that thought, that I must reject it with indignation; and may be 
induced to act a part more forward than otherwise I should choese, 
to avoid imputations from others of what you seem to wish.’ 

Although Government could not stir a step without consult- 
ing him, the occasional disregard with which his advices were 
treated, is incomprehensible. When he went north, he found 
such a total want of arms and money, that assembling men to 
oppose the rebels was just harassing the country, by additional 
tumultuary hordes. He therefore wrote, day after day, im~ 
ploring, if it were but a few pounds, and two or three muskets, 
—but in vain; although it was perfectly well known that his 
own funds had been speedily and cheerfully exhausted. Thus 
he writes to the Secretary of State— 

* The bills which the Major of Lord Loudon’s regiment has drawn 
on Edinburgh, for the subsistence of some of the new companys of 
that regiment now at Inverness, have returned protested; so that 
these companys are in imminent danger of being obliged to disband 
for want of pay, which they have at present on the private credit of 
their officers ; and how many days that resource may last, I cannot 
say ; though I have offered to support the private credit of these of- 
ficers with the additional security of mine. And now, my Lord, 
give me leave to express my very great concern, that so fine a game 
as has been in our hands, should be in danger of being lost for lack 
of the supply I have so often mention’d, which might have been 
very easily sent, and which may still be of very great service, if it 
come before it is too late. To me it seemed to be of vast conse- 
quence to keep out of the rebellion a greater body of men than those 
who are hitherto engaged in it; and that, I think, would certainly 
have happened, had the supply expected come in due time. It is 
at present doubtfull, whether numbers may not play the fool; but [ 
am still capfident, that if this arrives quickly to your Lordship’s 
hands, and the necessary orders are, without loss of time, given up- 
on it, we shall be able still to do good, by preventing a great deal 
of the mischief that is to be apprehended. ’ 

Hardly any arms, however, were sent. But this, we do most 
sincerely lament to say, was immaterial, when compared with 
the signal ingratitude that was shown to himself, after the rebel- 
lion was over. He had spent three years rents of his estate in 
the public service; and of this he actually could not get repay- 
ment of a single sixpence. The mere money he probably never 
thought of ;—but the sentiment conveyed in the refusal was 
somewhat hard to bear. On this subject, too, he was silent. 
But he had induced others, on his credit, to advance funds for 
the exigencies of the day ; and he openly remonstrated against 
not being enabled to do justice to them. 
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‘ If any one’ (says he in a letter to a friend, p. 276) ‘ will ree 
ficct on the situation I was in, and consider what I had to do, he 
will soon be convinced that the expense [ layed out could not be 
small. So far as [ could command money of my own, you will ea- 
sily believe it was employed without any hesitation; and of that I 
Say nothing at preseat; but when the expedient proposed by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, of taking up bills to be drawn on Mr Pelhain, 
fuiled, I had no resource, but to take up money where I could find 
it, from well disposed persons, on my own proper risk. That mo- 
ney, so picked up, was, at the time, of great service ; and now that 
peace is restored, the gentlemen, with great reason, expect to be 
repaid. You can guess how il] I like a dun; and I should hope, now 
the confusions are over, there can be no great dificulty in procuring 
me a remittance, or leave to draw on Mr Pelham, or some other 
proper person, to the eatent of the sum thus borrowed, which does 
not exceed 1500/,’ 

It is said that he never recovered a farthing, though we con- 
fess that this appears incredible.—It is certain, however, that 
no alequate opinion was ever entertained, or at least express- 
ed, of the value of his public and gratuitous services. He 
was thanked, indeed, by his Majesty ;—but this is sometimes 
the coldest form in which an old servant can be discarded, 
No cause was ever found sufficiently plausible to be openly 
stated in defence of this conduct; but when we recollect the 
characters of the Duke of Cumberland and of Forbes, we cannot 
doubt that one of the popular accounts is the true one, which 
ascribes it all to his having plainly, and even in the King’s pre- 
sence, expressed bis decided disapprobation of the violence of 
the royal army. Generous men are peculiarly liable to be hurt 
by ungenerous treatment ;—and it is said that his sense of the 
ingratitude which had been testified towards him, never left 
Forbes till it was buried, two years afterwards, in the untimely 
grave towards which it hastened him. It had no power, how- 
ever, to destroy his temper. The only occasion op which he 
seems to allude to his ili usage, is in a letter to Mr cope, in 
which he refers to it in a tone of goodshumoured indifference, 
rather than of resentment or offence. 

* Now, my dear Sir, I come to the last and most material thing 
T have to trouble you with ; and that is, to ask your advice and in- 
structions, to the getting whereof [ have a sort of right by prescrip- 
tion. Here have I been for above nine months, playing the knight- 
errant, at least acting with a perfect heart, however sound my head 
may have been, out of my profession. The public danger is now, 
thanks be to Providence! happily over; and I do not see what I 
have to do, but to return again to the plough which I have for so 
long deserted. Whether men with you will think I have been mad 
or sober, well or ill employed ; whether they believe that I have, or 
that I have not done any service; and whether it es likely or ualikely 
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that, by advice, or otherwise, I may be of any use to put a finall 
end to this desperate rebellion, or to prevent dangers from such at- 
tempts for the future,—are matters that I am utterly ignorant of, 
and can hardly expect light in from any body but yourself. You 
have opportunitys to know what construction my conduct bears; 
and you are .so thoroughly acquainted with me and my disposition, 
as well as with the disposition of our Rulers, that you can easily 
judge, whether it is fit for me, in hopes of doing some more good, 
to give myself any further trouble ; or whether it is not more expe- 
dient to ly still and be quiet; leaving to those of my country, who 
know nothing of the matter, and who have chose to take no part of 
the risque, to direct as they shall think fit.’ 

This resolution of forbearance, however, was at an end the 
moment he saw that he could atiord any protection to the sub- 
dued rebels against too severe persecution, He was zealous in 
favour of the Disarming act ;—not so sanguine as we should have 
supposed, about the expediency of abolishing the Local jurisdic- 
tions of the Barons ;—but zealous against the poor remedy or 
pitiful revenge of proscribing the Highland dress. His letter 
on this subject is full of humanity and goodness (No. $32). But 
the most pleasing instance of his conduct is to be found in his 
intercession for Macdonald of Kingsborrow, the factor for Sir 
Alexander Macdonald in the Isle of Sky. ‘This gentleman, like 
his master, had remained faithful to King George; but his loy- 
alty was tried by the following incident. Charles got to Sky 
disguised as a maid-servant to a Miss Florence Macdonald. Sir 
Alexander writes (p. 292) to the President, that this lady had 
called on Kingsborrow, and that the Pretender 

—* accosted him with telling him, that his life was now in his 
hands, which he might dispose of; that he was in the utmost dis- 
tress, having had no meat or sleep for two days and two nights, sit- 
ting on a rock, beat upon by the rains; and, when they ceased, ate 
up by flys; conjured him to show compassion but for one night, and 
he should be gone. This moving speech prevailed, and the visible 
distress, —for he was maigre, ill-coloured, and overrun with the scab ; 
so they went to Kingsborrow’s house, where he lay that night, and 
he furnished him with a horse to carry him seven miles next day to 
Portree. ’ 

Kingsborrow being apprehended, was accompanied to the 
Duke of Cumberland by Sir Alexander, who says, 

* [ used my little rhetoric with the Duke; but he stopt my mouth 
by saying, that this man neglected the greatest piece of service that 
could have been done; and if he was to be pardoned, I had too 
much good sense to think this the proper time, as it would encou- 
rage others to follow his example.’ 

forbes, however, saw what could be gained to the royal cause 
by a judicious act of humanity; and he interceded warmly in 
Kingsborrow’s behalf. Almost immediately after writing the 
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preceding letter, Sir Alexander died. This event, by remov- 
ing the only important man who was to be obliged by the par- 
don, instead of diminishing the reasons for his being forgiven, 
is feelingly converted by Forbes into an additional claim. 

‘ If this man’s dismission,’ (says he in a letter to Mr Poyntz) 
* was made a present of to the memory of Sir Alexander, I cannot 
think of any thing that would be more beneficial to the family, or 
agreeable to the kindred. And I so little think that he would make 
a bad use of his liberty, that I am ready to become bail for his ap- 

earance when called, and for his good behaviour ; and I believe Mr 
M‘Leod will be willing to join with me in the security. You see, 
dear Sir, that I write with some earnestness on this subject; and 
when you are informed that I have not the least relation to Sir Alex- 
ander’s family, nor any connexion with his kindred, but what grew 
from the service they were of to the government, I hope you will be 
satisfied, that affection and concern for the government is what guides 
my pen on this occasion, and has determined my actions since I could 
first reason.’ 

After thus continuing for two years to befriend the misguided 
people whose political projects he had so successfully resisted, he 
died in 1747, at the age of 62 ;—and left a chasm in his country 
which no individual has ever since filled up. We have no time 
for any details on the subject of his private life or personal habits. 
They accorded in every respect with the character of his public 
appearances. He wrote a few religious and philosophical works, 
which we have not lately seen, but which are said to be good ;— 
was a patron and as-ociate of the authors of the Gentle Shep- 
pard and of the Seasons, the latter of whom has some just lines 
upon him in his Winter ;—was very fond of the country—to 
which he generally retired, under a commendable vow of ab- 
stinence from business, from Saturday noon till Monday morn- 
ing ; was fond of * cracking a bottle ;’—and no wonder, for he 
le to a house where ‘ there was as much wine spilt in the 
© hall as ought to content a moderate family.’ 

The person who figures in this Collection, next to him, is the 
famous Lovat. His portrait, as drawn by himself, is a proper 
companion to that of his neighbour. We never beheld a more 
complete picture of a feudal savage. His more prominent fea- 
tures, including his range from a brutal wlohe re tyrant to the 
elegance and obsequiousness of a finished courtier, are well 
known already ;—but the following circumstances are new to 


us. 

He fought like a fury for the reigning family in 1715. The 
facts had probably no connexion ; but it is certain that, at this 
period, he expected gifts of some of the estates that were likely 
to be forfeited, particularly of Mackenzie of Fraserdale. He, 
all his life, professed the most devoted attachment to the fami- 
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ly of Culloden ; his common address about this time to the fu- 
ture President being ‘ Dear General ; ’—while, in token of his 
humility, he often subscribes himself * your devoted Corporal. ’ 
When S writes to John Forbes, the President’s brother, he 
styles himself—* I am, eternally, John Forbes of Culloden’s 
faithful slave.’ On another occasion, because he had gained a 
lawsuit in which Duncan happened to be his counsel, he assures 
the elder brother, that * Duncan has established a family that 
will be for ever faithful to the roofiree of Culloden.’ He went 
to London immediately after the rebellion of 1715, and used all 
his influence to secure the gift of the escheat (forfeiture) of Fra- 
serdale. The following are his accounts to young Forbes of his 
means, progress, and principles. 

‘ My dearest General—I got both your letters, and I follow your 
advice close. I had a privat audience of K. George this day ; and I 
can tell you, dt Generall, that no man ever spoke freer language to 
his Majesty and the Prince than I did of our two great frnds, in let- 
ting them know that they did them more service, and were capable 
to do them more service, tlran all those of their rank in Scotland; 
and yt is true. I hope what I said will be usefull ; and, let it have 
what effect it will as to me, I am overjoyed to have occasion to 
serve the two prettiest fellows in Europe. They still behave to me 
like kind brothers ; and I spok to them both of my mariage. They 
approve of it mightily ; and my L4 or the D. is to make the prope- 
sition to the King; so yt E belive it will do w* yt agreement yt my 
two great ffnds wish and desire it. J want bat a gift of the escheat to 
make me easy. But if it does not do, you must find some pretence or 
other that will give me a title to kecp possession, either by that taillie 
my L4 Provost has, or by buying off some creditors: Jn short, you 
must make a man of it one way or other. ’ 

The result of the matter is thus stated five days afterwards. 
After telling that he had had a private audience of the King, he 
says— ' 

: It would be foolish to tell you all I said. In short, dear Gene- 
ral, I told my mind as freely as 1 would have done to you. The 
King is one of the best men on earth; but strangely imposed upon 
by certain persons. I hope it will not be always so. The King has 
been graciously pleased to grant me, this very day, a gift of Fraser- 
dale’s escheat ; and Mr Stanhope told me, that I was so well in his 
Majesty’s spirit, that all my enemys are not able to do me harm. ” 

' He got a regular grant of the forfeiture at last. But some 
doubt seems to have been raised about its validity ; upon which 
he writes thus to Forbes. 

‘ I therefore most humbly beg of my dt General to employ Sir 
Walter Pringle, and whom else you please, and consult together of 
some legal way of my keeping possession of this estate, besides the 
gift, which I look upon as the most precarious thing on earth; and 
{ must tell my Gen. that either J must keep violent possession, whick 
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will return me my old misfortunes, or I must abandon y¢ kingdom, anit 
a young lady whom my frds have engaged me to marry. So my dt Gen. 
I beg you may give me some prospect of not being again torced to 
leave the kingdom, or to fight against the King’s Sorces. The one or 
the other must be, if I do not find any legal pretence of possessing the 
estate but by this gift, which I now reckon as nothing. The thoughts 
of all this confuse my brain; soe excuse my writ and style ; and be- 
lieve me eternally, without reserve, the most fathfull and affectionat 
of all your slaves, Lovar.’ 

There was a riot at Redcastle in his neighbourhood, in which 
his tenants seem to have been on the one side, and the Mac- 
kenzies on the other. His emotions on the subject are thus 
expressed. 

‘ I was very justly angry; and if it was not for fear of the 
laws and of my bread, I would have immediatly reveng’d the blood 
of my tenants and kinsmen; and the inclosed affidavits will con- 
vince your Lordship, that I had very great reason to be in wrath; 
but now that the first movement of passion is over, I am well satis- 
fy’d that the affair should be taken away in a frdly maner ; for I 
have no desire to be in blood with my ni; zhbours, tho’ you may ea- 

sily belive I do not fear all the Mackenzies on earth, tho’ I had 
none to assist me against them but my own Frasers and followers. 
Your Lordship knows both the clans prety well. ’ 

This was written in 1727. Some years farther down in the 
history of. our refinement, he happened to imagine that he had 
been insulted by the Chisholms; upon which, nothing would 
satisfy him but transportation inflicted by his own authority. 

* I would not belive an angel from heaven, yt my hénest and 
worthy friend John Forbes of Culodin would, for any consideration, 
directly or indirectly, assist any Chisholm on earth to insult or af- 
front me in ye persons of those villans, especially since ye only thing 
yt kept me from sending them to America was my eagerness to servi 
your cousin-german, Arthur Forbes; so I beg of you, Dear Culodin, 
to give strict orders that those fellows do not make their escapes, 
till I order a party to bring them up ‘here at my own expence, that 
they may be sent to Arthur, with other two Camerons that are in 
your tolbooth, by a Capt. of his regiment who is in this town. ’ 

It must not be imagined that Forbes approved of these pro- 
ceedings. He appears constantly to have checked them; and 
the effect of this upon the devoted Corpcral, may be conjectur- 
ed from the following letter, which he writes to the rooliree of 
Culloden. 

* Duncan and I are now as we were in 1715; yt is, without re- 
serve to each other; and I know yt there is few things will please 
you more. Iown yt when I belived yt he forsook me for ye Macken- 
zies, I would have seen him at y° Divel; but he has fully satisfied me 
as to all yt, and I am persuaded their never will be y¢ least mistake 
er jealousie betwixt us. ’ 
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Immediately on the rebellion breaking out in 1745, the Pre- 
sident wrote him the most friendly letters, exhorting and admo- 
nishing him to repeat the patriotic part he had acted in 1715, 
All of these are answered by the most solemn assurances of his 
loyalty to King George; of his regret that his age and infirmi- 
ties prevented him from instantly taking the field in person ; 
and of his confidence in his dependents and his son; tbe for- 
mer of which he calls (p. 210) * very pretty gentlemen, that will 
lead my clan wherever I bid them for the King’s service ;’ and 
the latter—* one of the prettiest and most complete gentlemen 
that ever I conversed with in any country.’ He styles the Pre- 
tender ‘ a mad and unaccountable gentleman (p. 211); and 
tells the President (214), that 

—*‘ this desperate Prince will be the occasion of much bloodshed, 
which I pray God may avert; for to have bloodshed in our bowels, 
is a horrible thing to any man that loves Scotland, or has a good 
stake in it, as your Lordship and I have. Therefore, I pray God 
that we may not have a civil war in Scotland. This has been my 
constant wish since ever I had the use of my reason; and it shall be 
the same while there is breath in me; so that they must be damna- 
bly ignorant of the principle of my heart and soul, who can ima- 
gine that I would endeavour to promote a civil war in my country.’ 

Notwithstanding all this, he had at that moment the patent of 
a Dikedom, and a commission, constituting him Licutenant-Gene- 
ral of Scotland, both from:thé Pretender, in his pocket. He was 
secretly instigating, and even forcing, his son to lead his clan, 
to join that unaccountable gentleman ; and he had actually sent 
a party of his people to attack Culloden House, with the view of 
seizing on the person of the President. Forbes very judiciously 
treated this assault lightly—calling it ‘ an idle attempt,’ never 
hinting that he suspected Lovat’s accession to it ;—and only la- 
menting, that the banditti ‘ robbed the gardner and the poor 
weaver, who was a common benefit to the country.’ ‘The guilty 
man, however, takes it up much more knowingly. He wriies, 
professing to admire 

—‘ the truly generous and moderate way that your Lordship 
writes of that base, barbarous, inhuman, and distracted attempt and 
behaviour of the Stratherrick men at Culloden, which rather augments 
my trouble of mind and vexation, than diminishes it ; for 1 could never 
imagine, that any man that had the honour to know your Lordship, 
or to hear of you, should be so villainous and unnatural as to hurt 
your Lordship, or the meanest person belonging to your Lordship ; 
since your goodness and liberality to mankind in distress is as well 
known as your name and employment; so that those that acted this 
villainous attempt and plunder, has been ruffians, without the fear 
of God or man; and they will have what they deserve some day of 
other. ? 
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In order-to guard the father against the delusion of imagining 
that he could screen his own guilt by sacrificing the son, the 
President writes to him with his usual benignity. 

* His birth, his fortune, his hepes (except those that may of late 
have been put into his head) he owes-to your Lordship, and must, 
with half an eye, see, that however innocent your Lordship’s inclina- 
tions may be, as men are now made, his act will be imputed to you ; 
and the consequence of that imputation, or even the suspicion of it, 
at this time of day, and in the present situation of yoar Lordship’s 
health, I confess I, who, in respect of him, am but a stranger, can- 
not think of without great uneasiness; and when [ reflect on what £ 
feel within myself, I cannot: but hope that my young friend, who, 
I’me shure has parts, and I persuade myself has natural afféction, 
will, upon serious recommendation, drop this dangerous enterprize; 
if the case is but fairly stated to him.’ 

These exhortations having proved vain, Forbes at last spoke 
out in an admirable letter,. of which we can only quote the fol- 
lowing part: 

* As Ihave now the honour of being charged with the public af 
fairs in this part of the kingdom, I can no longer remain a spectator 
of your Gordship’s conduct, and see the double game you have play- 
ed for some time past; without betraying the trust reposed in me, and 
at once risquing my reputation, and the fidelity I owe to his Majesty 
as a good subject. Your Lordship’s aetions now discover evidently 
your inclinations, and leave us no further in the dark about what 
side you are to choose in the present ‘unhappy insurrection: You 
have now so far pull’d off the mask, that we can see the mark you 
aim at; though, on former occasions, you had the skill and address 
to disguise your intentions in matters of far less importance. And, 
indeed, methinks a- little more of your Lordship’s wonted artifice 
would not have been amiss, whatever had been your private sen- 
timents, with respect to this unnatural rebellion. You should, 
my Lord, have duly considered. and estimated the advantages 
that would arise to your Lordship from its success, and ballanc- 
ed them. with the risques you run if it should happen to miscarry ; 
and above all things you. ought to have consulted your own safety, 
and allowed that the chief place in your system of politics ; which I 


persuade myself would have induced your Lordship to have play’d: 


the game after quite a different manner, and with a much great- 
er degree of caution and policy. But so far has your Lo’p been 
from acting with your ordinary finesse and circumspection on this 
occasion, that you sent away your son and the best part of yourclan 
to join the Pretender, with as little concern as if no danger had at- 
tended such a step. ’—‘ And I am sorry to tell you, my Lord, that 
T could sooner undertake to plead the cause of any one of those un- 
happy gentlemen who are actually in arms against his Majesty, and 
I could say more in defence of their conduct, than I could in defence 
of- your Lerdship’s. Apologies may be offered in defence of,most of 
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the leading men in the present rebellion ; but what shall I say in fa- 
vour of you, my Lord? You who have flourish’d under the present 
happy establishment. You, who, in the beginning of your days, for- 
feited both your life and fortune, and yet, By the benignity of the 
Government, was not only indulged the libetty of being at home, 
but even restored to all you could lay claim to: nay, his Majesty’s 
goodness went so far as to employ your Lordship in his service, and 
was pleased to honour you with the command of one of the inde-« 
pendent companies that were raised some years ago in the Highs 
lands, which you enjoy’d for a very long time: so that both tae 
and gratitude ought to have influenced your Lordship’s conduct at 
this critical juncture, and disposed you to have acted a part quite 
different from what you have done. But there are some men whom 
no duty can bind, nor no favour can oblige; and, I’m afraid, if a 
timely repentance don’t prevent it, your Lordship will not unjustly 
be ranked among that number.’ 

To this Lovat answers by an epistle equally characteristic and 
infinitely more curious. 

* I received the honour of your Lordship’s letter late last night, 
of yesterday’s date ; and I own that I never received any one like it 
since I was born, and I give your Lordship ten thousand thanks for 
the kind freedom you use with me in it ; tor I see by it, that for my 
misfortune of having ane obstinate stubborn son, and ane ungrateful 
kindred, my family must go to destruction, and I must lose my life 
in my old age. Such usage looks rather like a Turkish or Persian 
government, than like a British, Am I, my Lord, the first father 
that has had ane undutiful and unnatural son? or am I the first man 
that has made a good estate, and saw it destroyed in his own time, 
by the mad foolish actings of ane unnatural son, who prefers his own 
extravagant fancies to the solid advice of ane affectionate old fa- 
ther? I have seen instances of this in my own time; but I never 
heard till now, that the foolishness of a son would take away the li- 
berty and life of a father that lived peaceably, that was ane honest 
man, and weil inclined to the rest of mankind. But I find the longera 
man lives the more wonders and extraordinary things he sees,’— 
* Now, my dear Lord, as to the civil war that occasions my misfor- 
tune, and in which almost the whole kingdom is involved, on one 
side or other, 1 humbly think that men should be moderate on both 
sides ; since it is morally impossible to know the event. For thousands, 
Nay, ten thousands, on both sides, are positive that their own party 
will carry ; and suppose that this Highland army should be utterly 
defeat, and that the Government should carry all im triumph, no 
man can think that any King upon the throne would destroy so ma- 
ny ancient good families that are engaged in it. 

This hope failed him; for the Presideut ordered a body of 
troops to march into his country; and, in spite of his protest- 
ing (p. 251) * th: it he would be glad to sce every filth man of 
his clan hanged,’ he was seized and sent to London, where his 
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fate is well known. Sir Andrew Mitchell gives the following 
just account of the last stage of his trial. (p. 295.) 

* You will have heard of Lord Lovat’s behaviour, and therefore 
I shall not trouble you with the particulars ; only, I must observe, 
there was neither digtity nor gravity in it: he appeared quite un- 
concerned, and what he said was ludicrous and buffoonish ; but his 
petition was bold and well worded ;. which, however, would have 
been passed over without notice, had not Ld Granville bounced and 
Lord Bath vapoured,. and procured an order to be entered on the 
Journal; and have by that acquired to themselves a sort of popularity, 
which you know they very much wanted. No Scots nobleman spoke 
on this occasion ; they-are prudent and cautious. God bless them.’ 

Another spectator, Sir Arthur Forbes, describes hig death as 
follows. (p. 302.) 

* Tt is astonishing with what resolution and sang froid Lovat dyed 
to-day. He said, one of his predecessors, 500 years ago, haddyedin the 
same way for his principles ;—that his principles had been constant 
and invariable ;—that in the course of his life he had never betrayed 
them, nor any body ;—nor should any Peer or Commoner be hurt 
by what he should say. He ended at Dulce et Decorum est, &c. and 
laid down hishead. His conversation in the Tower has all along been 
in the same strain.. He said, the day before he dyed, he was never 
in better spirits, and did tell Doctor Clark, that the Tower was a 
better receipt for the spirits than the vomits he used to give him. ’ 

Madame de Staci observes, that it is death that gives’ its great 
interest to life; and, accordingly, it is impossible not to admire 
the fearlessness, even of this monster, in his last moments. But, 
in another view, it is somewhat difficult to resist a laugh of 
scorn at his impudent project of atoning for all the vices of a 
long and odious career, by going off with a fine sentiment on 
his lips. Yet there are many thinking and well-disposed people, 
who at this hour respect feeeg on account of what really a- 
mounts to nothing more than the classical sentence which. he con- 
taminated on the scaffold by his own low and unfeeling jests. 

Nothing,. certainly,- could be more unjust, than to set up this 
man as any thing like a specimen of the average virtue of the 
Highland chieftains who were engaged in this cause ; but we must 
confess, that this Collection has greatly assisted in dissolving a vi- 
sion in which we were at.one time, in common with many others, 
very much disposed to indulge. “Fhe project of the Pretender was 
so hopeless, (at least so it has been held since the result), -that it has 
been thought impossible to-account for the conduct of the higher 
rebels who at first espoused his cause, by the ordinary explanation 
of its being for their own interest. This vulgar principle being 
thus put out of the way, the only course that remained was to 
ascribe it to a sort of heroic and affectionate loyalty in favour of 
an exiled and suffering race of kings ;—an hypothesis that was 


vendered plausible by the forlorn condition of the royal Adven-’ 
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turer, and the enthusiasm in favour of his mere name, which en- 
nobled the deaths of many of his followers. That there were a 
few of the chieftains who were actuated by these generous feel- 
ings, may be admitted, as well as that their people followed them 
with regardless devotion. But we see no grounds for believing, 
as it has been the fashion to do, that this was the motive -of ail, 
or even of many, of those who engaged in the undertaking. On 
the contrary, it is abundantly clear, that the great majority were 
directed by principles just as selfish, and by views just as perso- 
nal, as ever guided men in the most prudent of their political 
proceedings. When the first rebellion broke out, it was reall 
a matter of doubt (at least so it was thought in the North) whic 
way the scale of success would turn; and therefore the accession 
to the Pretender may be accounted for, without the necessity of 
assigning to his adherents any unusual portion of pure loyalty or 
compassion. They were severely punished, however, after they 
failed; and a distmction was kept up by forfeitures and other- 
wise, between them and the rest of the community. The pros- 
pect of a new rebellion was to these, as te all discontented or am- 
bitious people, a source of valuable hope; because it opened up a 
scene in which they could scarcely lose, but might gain almost 
to the full measure, even of their first extravagant expectations. 
They accordingly rushed into it when the opportunity came ; 
and we suspect that it will be found, upon examination, that the 
rebel hordes were almost uniformly led on by men who were 
either rankling under the stings of former punishment, or who 
had become enemies of Government, because -their claims, on 
account of former fidelity, were, as they thought, disregarded ; 
or who were impatient for any occasion of relieving, by military 
enterprise, the dulness of a lawful civillife. Forbes, in announc- 
ing in his letters each new accession to Charles, invariably ex- 
plains it upon some such causes as these. We are far from mean- 
ing to insinuate that the operation of such causes was -unnatu- 
ral; or imply any particular depravity in the many whom they 
influenced ; we only intend to state, that they detract mightily 
from the affectionate devotion to which the Highland attachment 
to Charles is often ascribed, and convert this ideal gallantry into 
plain ordinary political selfishness or ambition. 

But, from the romance of the story, we are sorry to be ob- 
liged to add, that a still deeper deduction must be made. The 
great object of about forty of the most active years of forbes’s 
life was to obtain a correct knowledge of the state of the senti- 
ments of his countrymen with respect to the Stuarts; and, con- 
sidering his great prudence and opportunities, it is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive that he should have been much mistaken, unless 
by supposing that direct hypocrisy was practised. Yet it is cer- 
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tain, from these letters, that he believed, and assured Govern- 
ment thet he personally knew, that there: was no considerable 
man in the Highlands who would join the Pretender. _He ex- 
pressly founds this opinion upon the fact, that * so many con- 
siderable families have lately uttered their sentiments.’ Yet a 
very few weeks unfolded the long practised duplicity of which he 
had been the dupe. Traitors walked forth from families which 
he had cherished, and whose loyalty he had attested ; and went 
over to an enemy, whose ranks he saw filled by men to whose 
fidelity he would have sworn the moment before, with as much 
confidence as his country would at any time have sworn to his. 
The true moral character of this conduct cannot be better evinc- 
ed than by the fact, that it both surprised and shocked Forbes 
himself. He was not a man who either construed doubtful be- 
haviour harshly, or expressed his abhorrence of guilt too severe- 
ly; yet it is clear, that upon every desertion to the invader, he 
feli the very pang of which a good man is conscious, on witness- 
ing a base action performed by a friend. ‘The excuse for this per- 
fidy, which the poetry of a later age has discovered in romantic 
enthusiasm for an unfortunate Prince, never seems to have oc- 
curred to him. He explains it all, by tracing it back in almost 
every instance, to personal ambition, resentment or hope. There 
were certainly some noble acts of compassion and disinterested- 
ness performed towards the Pretender after the affair was over ; 
but these were the offspring of individual humanity, excited by 
very singular situations, and must by no means be mistaken for 
the political views or principles on which he was originally join- 
ed. In some cases, no doubt, bis cause was espoused from he- 
reditary and personal love; but, to suppose that this was the 
predominant passion, is to forget human nature, and to forget 
that the period least favourable to steady virtue is when the sim- 

licity of barbarism is lost, and the regulated honour of civi- 
Tized life not yet attained. 

There are a great number of subordinate matters glanced at 
in this voiume, which our limits do not permit us to point out ; 
but their variety and vivacity exhibits a very animated picture 
of the age.— We have been more struck than we used to be, by 
the singular imbecility of all the military characters to whom the 
country was entrusted in those dangerous times. They uniform- 
ly seem to have rushed up to the Highland army as to a mob, 
and then to have started back with untimely horror at the sight 
of the new and savage army; while the conlusion of all the or- 
dinary modes and departments of the public service completely 
perplexed their understandings, and converted experience it- 
self into a source of vexation and blunder. Poor Cope has 
long been famous in song; but we cannot help thinking with 
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Forbes, that he was among the best of them; and that it ill be- 
came the Duke of Cumberland’s § officers (p. 281), who were 
resent at Falkirk, to make observations on what happened at 
Deen? This battle of Falkirk (if battle it can be called) 
was fought on the royal side’ by a General Hawley, who used 
to boast, that he would make two regiments of horse ride over 
the rebel army. Before he left Edinburgh for the combat, he 
erected two gallowses for the execution of the prisoners he 
was to take;—but he was shamefully beaten, and never re- 
covered the story of the gibbets. There is an excellent let- 
ter (p. 270) from a Mr Corse, who-seems to have been a Pro- 
fessor in the University of Glasgow, to the President, giving 
an account of this affair. ‘He was’serving as a volunteer in the 
Glasgow Regiment; and his bulletin is a most picturesque ac- 
count of every thing ludicrous that can -happen in-serious war- 
fare with undisciplined troops. ‘General Wightman gives an 
account 6f the * scuffle ’ at Preston, almost equally lively 
(p. 224.) He talks of ‘ the ‘Edinburgh Riff Raff Volunteers. ’ 
As these letters are from all sorts of persons, and:upon all 
sorts of subjects, they occasionally let out more of the truth, 
than their authors probably intended should ever see the light. 
‘Fhere are various Lords and Lairds who make but a shabby 
figure in this Collection. But our great pride and consolation 
is in the ever clear honour, and open-heart, of him to whom 
they address themselves. For Duncan Forbes no descendant 
will ever have to blush, or to feel ashamed: And the perusal of 
this book will prove, that Scotland, even since she ceased to be 
a separate kingdom, has had at-least one statesman whose prin- 
ciples were as pure as his understanding was enlightened, and 
whose concern for his country was not so much as suspected to 
be quickened by any regard to‘ his own power or emolument. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry-into the Causes of the Aligh Prices of Corn 
and Labour; the Depressions of our Foreign Exchanges and 
High Prices of Bullion during the late War ; ana Consivera- 
tions of the Measures tobe adopted for relieving our Farming 
Unterest from the unprecedented Difficulties to which they are 
now reduced ; with relative Tables and Remarks. By Roserr 
Witson Esq. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London, Long- 
man & Co. 1815. 


"se very unsatisfactory state in which the commerce, manv- 
factures, and agriculture of the country have been leit by 
(tue series of wars which we have lately concluded, affords ab- 
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undant matter for reflection, not only as to the policy of these 
wars, but as to the mare immediate causes which have contri- 
buted to produce the present unprecedented stagnation in al- 
most every branch of our industry. There can be no doubt, 
that all the evils of which we complain have their origin in war, 
They are the natural consequences of that system of vexation 
and violence which has too fatally prevailed in the world for the 
last thirty years, under which the resources of national prospe- 
rity have been squandered with a prodigality with which no pro- 
cess of peaceful industry could possibly keep pace; and which, 
now that it has been succeeded by a period of doubtful and 
gloomy tranquillity, has left Europe, in general, in a state of com- 
parative poverty and distress. The rude shocks to which. our 
commerce was exposed during the late wars, from the effects of 
which it has not vet recovered, account sufficiently for the em- 
barrassments of the mercantile classes. . But the sudden and un- 
looked-for depression of agriculture, the general depreciation of 
its produce, and the derangement in consequence of the estab- 
lished relations between the landlord and the tenant ;—this is a 
subject, which, while it is of the highest practical importance, 
leads to questions of more difficult solution. A fall in the price 
of any commodity, implies either that its own value has fallen, 
or that the value of the money with which it is purchased has 
risen. An inquiry, therefore, into the causes of the present low 
prices of agricultural produce, necessarily leads to a considera- 
tion of the state of our currency, with all the recent fluctuations 
in the price of bullion, and the state of the exchange; and to dis- 
cuss all these complex matters with the requisite clearness, sim- 
plicity and precision, is a task, certainly, not unworthy of the 
most comprehensive talents. 

This task has accordingly been undertaken by Mr Wilson, 
the author of the work before us, which, he states, is intended 
as an illustration of certain opinions submitted by him to the 
public in the year 1511, with a view of combating the fallaci- 
ous notions then so gencrally prevailing, of a depreciation of 
our paper currency. Ilaving, at that time, as he himself in- 
forms us, ‘ attributed the high price of bullion to its true cause,’ 
and recent experience having coufirmed all his opinions, he now 
resumes the subject, for the purpose of assisting the agricultural 
classes in their present critical situation, and in justice also (he 
continues) to the endeavours which he made on the occasion a- 
bove alluded to, to open the eyes of his countrymen, and to 
dispel the prevalent delusion. Such views are undoubtedly 
laudable in the extreme; and we can only lament that, in 
the present case, the author’s capacity to do good does not seem 
to keep pace with his inclination. ‘he embarrassments of the 
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farmers arise from the very obvious circumstance of their rents 
being out of all proportion greater than they are able to pay ; 
and all that we learn from Mr Wilson on the subject, appears to 
be, that their condition would be vastly improved if these heavy 
rents were reduced. Mr Wilson’s work being also intended 
as an antidote to the pernicious doctrines of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, we naturally expected to find the arguments contained 
in their memorable Report most elaborately controverted—we 
expected to find an array of opposite reasons—and some at- 
tempt, at least, to shake the principle upon which the Commit- 
tee founded their hypothesis. But, so far from any such dis- 
play of argument as we had a right to look for, considering the 
pretensions with which the work is introduced, we find Mr Wil- 
son relying chiefly on his own confident assertions—we find his 
statements vague, inconclusive, and full of inconsistencies—and 
his arguments frequently conducted to a most triumphant con- 
clusion, by the easy process of assuming what he ought to proves 
and all this delivered in a tone of the most extraordinary dog- 
matism and assurance—such as would certainly be unbecomin 
even in one who had written with originality and precision on 
the subject. 

Mr Wilson commences his work with an inquiry into the 
causes of that gradual rise admitted on all hands to have taken 
place in the price of corn during the last 50 years, and of 
the more remarkable fluctuations which it has lately experienced 
in this country. In any investigation of this sort, it seems 
necessary to establish as a preliminary point, whether these 
variations of price have arisen from a variation in the value 
of the corn, or from a variation in the value of the mone 
with which corn has been purchased; as all the facts with whic 
we are acquainted, may be accounted for by the one supposition 
as well as by the other. If the money with which corn has been 
purchased during the period in question, has fallen in its value, 
a greater quantity of it would of course be necessary to purchase 
the same quantity of corn, in the same manner as if corn had 
risen in its value, and the value of money had in the mean time 
remained the same. Though Mr Wilson, however, sets out 
with a statement of Dr Smith’s views respecting the invariable 
value of corn, and though he himself considers it, on this ac- 
count, as the only proper standard for measuring the value of 
the precious metals, he never seems, in the course of his subse- 
quent speculations, to advert to this important principle; but 
proceeds to reason as if corn were equally liable to vary in its 
value with other commodities. Connecting the question ap- 
parently of a general rise in the price of corn, with the contro+ 
yersy to which the state of our paper currency has Jately given 
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rise, he seems very reluctant to admit that the rise of price 
which took place for about 20 years previous to the year 1790, 
could have been occasioned by any depreciation in the value of 
money. He assumes that increase of price rather to have been 
occasioned by a real increase of value in this country, arising 
from the more extensive demands of our increasing population. 
Of this fact, he assures:us that no impartial inquirer can enter- 
tain any doubt; and that therefore it would be superfluous, as 
well as unphilosophical to seek after other and more fanciful 
causes. The increased supply of the precious metals yielded by 
the American mines, since the years 1750 and 1760, so far from 
occasioning any reduction in their value, may, he imagines, ra- 
ther be presumed to have fallen short of the growmg demands 
of Europe, America, and the East Indies; and, upon the whole, 
he considers the only cause of wonder to ‘be, that the increasing 
produce of the mines should ‘shave been sufficient to supply the 
ancreased consumption. This, however, he accounts for by the 
genoral substitution in all commercial countries of paper for 
specie. 

Such is the sunmmary way in which Mr Wilson decides this diffi- 
cult question. If, however, according to Dr Smith’s theory, with 
which Mr Wilson seems to agree, it be an established principle 
that corn, from the steadiness of its own value, is the only pro-~ 
per standard for measuring the value of other commodities, a 
general and uniform increase in its average price necessarily de- 
notes a-fall in the value of the money with which it is purchas- 
ed. We-know, indeed, that the price and. the real value also 
ef corn vary from year to year, according to the produce of 
particular seasons. But if, in comparing the prices at distant 
periods, we find at one period the highest price given for corn, 
sn a year of extraordinary scarcity, only equal to the lowest 
price given for it at avother time, in a year of extraordinary 
plenty,—or if we find, generally, the price, either in seasons of 
scarcity or of plenty, to be more than double its former price 
in similar sexeons—can it be supposed that, in these circumstan- 
ees, the price indicates the true value of corn, or that the very 
different quantities of gold or silver, given tor the same quantities 
ef it, in those different perious, are to be taken as any standard 
of its real value? The real value of corn, like that of every o- 
ther commodity, is determined by its relative plenty or scarcity. 
Now, if we hold, that, during the last century, gold and silver 
have not declined in their value ;—that the very different quan- 
tities of those metals, therefore, which, during that period, have 
been given for the same quantity of corn, are to be regarded as 
indicating its true value, or its relative plenty or scarcity,—we 
guust suppose that corn has all that time been gradually growing 
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less abundant in the markets of this country,—a supposition 
which experience contradicts; and, according to this theory 
also, the high prices of corn in the years 1799 and 1800, and 
lately in 1812 and 1813, must have indicated such a degree of 
want as would have desolated the land. We know that at the 
close of the 16th century, seven years of such grievous scarcity 
occurred, that the lower classes perished in great numbers from 
absolute famine. Now, the price of the quarter of the finest 
wheat in the Windsor market, appears to have varied during 
those seven years, from 71s, to 53s.; and, considering that the 
coin was depreciated at the same time about 30 per cent., we 
may state the price in bullion at from 55s. to 60s. The price 
of the best wheat in the London market, rose, in the years 
1800 and 1801 to 120s. and 140s, in paper; and with bullion 
it might have been purchased with 110s. or 115s. per quarter. 
Now, is it possible to suppose the prodigious difference of price, 
in those different periods, to have been solely occasioned by a 
rreater degree of scarcity in the one case than in the other ? 
The last years of the 16th century were long noted in the tra- 
ditions of the country as being fraught with misery unparallel- 
ed, either before or since: And how is it possible, then, to be- 
lieve, that, in a rich and commercial community, with ample 
means of supply from other countries, corn should have been 
raised, by its scarcity, to double the price which it formerly 
cost, during seven successive years of grievous famine? At 
present, too, the supply of corn is admitted, on all hands, to 
be remarkably abundant. Yet the price of the best wheat 
in the London market, is still about 70s. per quarter, which 
is higher than its price during the famine of the 16th centu- 
ry; and if it be denied that the precious metals have fallen in 
their value, we must believe the country to be at this moment 
afflicted with a most grievous famine; for, upon what other 
principle can we account for the present price of wheat, if we 
reject the more obvious supposition, that, in consequence of a 
fall in the value of gold and silver, it now requires a greater 
quantity of those metals than furmerly to purchase the same 
quantity of corn. Nor do we see why Mr Wilson should treat 
this supposition as so fanciful, since gold and silver are liable, 
like other commodities, to vary in their value, according as the 
supply is either diminished or increased. 

Mr Wilson indeed presumes, that the value of the precious 
metals has not varied for the last 50 years, because the supply 
has been nearly equal to the consumption. Now, we do not 
well understand upon what principle he founds this assertion. By 
what process of reasoning has he found out that the produce of 
the American mines, and the general improvement of the world, 
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have gone on increasing in such an exact and harmonious pro- 
portion, that, for the last fifty years the established value of the 

recious metals has never been deranged? We should like to 
ne the grounds upon which he ‘has come to this singular con- 
‘clusion ; the more so, as, from all the inquiries we have made on 
the subject, our opinions happen to be entirely different. 

It is well known, that, for nearly the Jast 50 years, Spanish 
America has been rapidly advancing in wealth and improve- 
ment; that during this period, a very great additional capital 
bas been employed in the trade of mining, and that the supply 
of the precious metals has in consequence rapidly increased ; se 
that the annual average produce of the American mines, which, 
for ten years previous to the year 1742, amounted to 9,482,259 
dollars, rose successively to 12, 18, 20 and 21 millions of dollars 
annually. We may indeed very safely estimate the annual aver- 
age produce of the American mines to have been more than 
doubled in the last 40 years. Now, it is very difficult to believe, 
that such immense additions could have been made to the exist- 
ing mass of currency without lowering its value;—that, year after 
year, such vast supplies of specie, suddenly transported into the 
circle of commercial exchange, should have been instantly ab- 
sorbed by the demands of trade. But, even admitting these ef- 
fects to have resulted from the rapid progress of wealth and in- 
dustry, we have to consider, that another cause of the same na- 
ture, and of far more powerful eflect, namely, the use of paper 
as a substitute for specie, was, during this whole period, in ac- 
tive operation. In consequence of this remarkable improvement, 
the use of specie, for the purposes of trade, is in a great measure 
superseded ; and not only are no new supplies required, but a 
iarge proportion ef what is already in use becomes superfluous, 
and is thus, as it were, so much added to the general circulation 
of the world. Nor ean the subsequent improvemeut of a coun- 
try in wealth and industry create any additional demand for 
specie, seeing that an inexhaustible mine of currency is now 
opened, by which the wants of trade can be supplied to any ex- 
tent. From the effects of paper currency in economizing the 
use of specie in this country, we may form some notion of its 
general effect throughout the world. At the great recoinage of 
gold, which took place in the year 1774, we are informed by 
Lord Liverpool, that 203 millions of the light guineas, then in 
circulation, were brought to the mint to be recoined. He calcu- 
lates, that other five millions were circulating in the mean time ; 
so that we may estimate the whole amount of our gold currency 
at about 27 millions. At present, we can hardly reckon the 
value of the gold coin hoarded by the bankers (for gold coin is 
never now in circulation), at more than two or three millions. 
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In this country alone, therefore, gold to the amount of 24 mif- 
lions Sterling has been superseded by the use of paper, and has’ 
been sent abroad to lower the value of the precious metals in the 
general market of the world ; nor has the subsequent progress of 
the country in population, industry and commerce, ever render~ 
ed it necessary to increase its stock of specie. Paper has sup~ 
plied all the additional currency required; and, however rapid- 
ly commerce and manufactures may increase, there can never be 
the slightest difficulty in manufacturing abundant supplies of this 
new species of money to answer every demand. Considering, 
then, that for the last 40 years the supply of the precious metals 
has been regularly and rapidly increasing, while, by the use of 
paper for specie as an instrument of exchange, the chief source 
of demand has been in a great measure cut off, there seems no 
reason to doubt, that these causes, continually operating, have 
produced their natural effect, namely, a fall in the value of the 
precious metals; and we are confirmed in this conclusion, by 
observing a corresponding rise to have taken place during the 
same period in the prices of corn, which cannot, with any plau- 
sibility, be ascribed to a rise in its real value; and which must, 
therefore, be occasioned by a fall in the value of the money with: 
which it has been purchased ; in consequence of which, it has 
become ee to give a higher price, or more money for the 
same quantity of corn. 

Any change in the value of the precious metals, must, it is 
obvious, substantially affect all agricultural concerns. The land- 
lord’s rent being generally paid in money, the transaction which 
takes place between him and the tenant is in reality an annual 
exchange of corn or other produce; for gold or silver, or pa- 
per, which is, or ought to be, the representative of the pre- 
cious metals. The tenant contracts to pay to the landlord a 
certain quantity of gold or silver, and he receives in return the 
produce of his land. In these circumstances, a fall in the va~ 
lue of gold and siiver must be equivalent to a reduction of the 
tenant’s rent; since the money which he pays, though it is still 
the same thing in name, has really become of much less value, 
while the produce of land, rising in the mean time in propor- 
tion, is sold by the farmer to the same advantage as betore. 
The fall in the value of gold or silver is ‘n this manner compen- 
sated to the farmer, by a proportional increase of price; but 
the landlord receives no compensation for the diminished value of 
the money in which his rent is paid. ‘This change, during all 
the existing leases, must consequently be entirely to the advan- 
tage of the farmer, and to the loss of the landlord; and a rise 
in the value of money will exactly reverse the situation of the 
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two parties. When a landlord and tenant, therefore, mutually 
contract to exchange with each other, for a term of years, a 
given quantity of gold and silver, for a given quantity of corn 
or other produce, it is evident that the bargain may be affected 
by contingencies which do not enter into the contemplation of 
either party. On this account, the buying of land, or the tak- 
ing of land for a fixed period, on payment of an annual rent, 
appears to be a very uncertain adventure; and it may be gene- 
rally remarked, indeed, that in the highly refined and factitious 
state of things under which we live, human society is set in mo- 
tion by so many remote and complicated springs, that no com- 
mercial speculation which is to continue in dependence for a 
course of years, can be considered in any other light than as a 
game of deep hazard, of which we have hardly any data to calcu- 
late the opposite chances. No farmer probably ever imagined, 
when he signed his lease, that the nature of the bargain which 
he then concluded, would be seriously affected by certain im- 

rovements carried on in the remote regions of South America. 
Nothing, however, appears to be more certain, than that the 
successful prosecution of the mining trade in those distant coun- 
tries, and the immense supplies of the precious metals which 
were in consequence poured into the markets of Europe, have 
contributed to give him a substantial reduction of rent, and 
have thus materially aitered in his favour the bargain which he 
had concluded with his landlord. It is well known, that for a- 
bout thirty years previous to the late fall of prices, farms were 
taken, for what was supposed at the time to be most exorbitant 
and ruinous rents, and that each of these farms became succes- 
sively a sure source of opulence to the farmer. Different causes 
may, no deubt, be assigned for this rise in the value of land. 
By an improved sysiem of agriculture, it was made to yield an 
increase of produce, by which the farmer, who had the land at 
a fixed rent, of course profited. But the continually falling va- 
lue of money, by reducing his rent, had undoubtedly its full 
share in producing this result. 

Such appears to have been the chief causes of the rise which 
took place in the value of Jand previous to the year 1797. At this 
period, the Bank of England being permanently freed from its 
obligation to pay in specie, its paper was no longer the repre- 
sentative of gold. Formerly, the public were well assured, that 
jts notes could not fall below the value of the gold for which 
they contained a promise, because they were convertible into 
specie at the will of the holder. But the connexion between pa- 
per and specie, formerly the standard of its value, being now 
broken, there was no certainty that the value of the one 
should be regulated by that of the other; and it was according- 
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lysoon found, that a bank-note was no longer equal invalue to the 
gold for which it was a promise. Here, then, we have a new prin= 
eiple of change added to those which were already in full opera- 
tion. When-the landlord’s rent is payable in gold, or in paper 
eonvertible into gold, its. value is only liable to fluctuate with that 
of gold, which is the standard by which the general value of the 
eurrency is still regulated. But when it is payable in paper not 
convertible into gold, and of which therefore the value may fluc- 
tuate, without any reference to gold, it is liable to vary, not 
merely with. the value of gold, but with every variation in the 
value of the paper, which is now no longer regulated by any 
fixed standard. If the paper fall in its value, the farmer wilb 

rofit, during the currency of his lease, in the same manner as 
fe formerly profited by the fall in the value of the precious me- 
tals. His rent will be substantially reduced, while, in the sell- 
ing of his produce, he will be compensated for the depreciation 
of the currency by an addition of price. When the existing 
leases expire, the landlord will of course claim an additionat 
rent; and thus, while the currency continues to depreciate, a- 
griculture, in ail its branches, will be indemnified by a continual 
augmentation in the prices of its produce. 

In this country, accordingly, for the last fourteen or fifteen years, 
and more especially during the latter part of this period, such ap- 
pears to have been the general course of things. Judging by the 
prices of bullion, the: paper currency of this country began to be 
depreciated about the year 1800, and gradually continued falling 
in its value till about the middle of the year 1814. ‘The real va- 
jue of corn is-so materially affected by other causes, that we can- 
not exactly ascertain when a depreciated currency may produce 
its full effect in raismg its nominal price. But when, amid all 
the fluctuations of the market, we observe that the general ten- 
dency of the price is to rise, we are well warranted to infer, that 
this rise is connected, not with the state of the supply,. but with 
the state of the currency with which corn is purchased. In the 
years 1800 and 1801, it is well known that great scarcity prer 
vailed in the country. We have no data to calculate exactly 
how far the produce of these diffrent seasons was deficient ; 
but, from the quantity imported, the value of which, accord- 
ing to the average prices for these years, amounted in 1800 to 
8,769,7801., and, in 1804, to 10,152,902, it must have been verv 
great. In those years, accordingly, the average price of wheat 
was 113s, to 118s. per quarter. From this high price, wheat 
fell in the three following years to 67s., 56s., and 6Us. per quar 
ter. The whole quantity imported, during these three years, 
amounted in value to about 7,000,000/. In the year 1805, judg- 
ing by the quantity imported, the value of which amouated to 
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4,476,1391., the supply at home must have failed to a consider- 
able extent. The average price for that year amounted, accord- 
ingly, to 87s. 10d. per quarter; and the price of bullion being 
at that time only 4/. per ounce, a very small part of this price 
can be placed to the account of the depreciated currency. In 
the three following years, judging by the price of bullion, paper 
appears to have varied no farther from its standard; and the 
price of the quarter of wheat was between 73s. and 80s. From 
the year 1808 to 1814, the price of bullion gradually rose from 
41. per ounce to 5/. 10s.; which, according to the generally-re- 
ceived hypothesis, would indicate a depreciation of the paper, 
equal to nearly 40 per cent.: And daring this period, the quar- 
ter of wheat was at the following prices—— 


When purchased with Paper. When purchased with Ballion. 
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From this account of the prices of grain for these different 
years, it appears that not only its nominal we estimated in 


paper, but its real value estimated in bullion, had, for nine years 
previous to the year 1814, risen considerably above its former 
level. The reason of this sudden rise can only be ascribed to a 
succession of deficient crops, which were but imperfectly made 
up by supplies of imported corn. During all this — agri- 
culture, in consequence of the increasing value of its produce, 
flourished exceedingly ; improved modes of cultivation were e- 
very where adopted ; and the value of land, from these different 
causes, was rapidly raised. Farmers were seen in all quarters 
outbidding each other in their offers to the landlord, and, in 
expectation of a farther advance of price, contracting to pay 
such rents, as the existing prices, high as they were, could hard- 
ly warrant. The gradual depreciation of the paper currency fa- 
voured these specalations—since, by raising prices, and sub- 
stantially reducing rents already contracted for, it improved the 
bargain which the tenant concluded for his land. The land- 
lords, in the mean time, regularly raising rents, as soon as the 
current leases expired, and rejoicing in the rising value of their 
property, increased their expenses in proportion to the unex- 
pected increase of their revenues ; and thus all classes, deceived 
by present appearances, acted as if this state of things were te 
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be permanent, which depended upon causes in their own nature 
transitory and accidental. The delusion began to be discovered, 
even when the highest prices were given for agricultural pro- 
duce ; for at that time the value of land had fallen from the ex- 
treme height to which it had been raised—partly by a succession 
of deficient crops, and partly by the rashness of speculation. 
But it was'not till the year 1814 that the evil was displayed in its 
full extent. ‘The produce of the harvest of 1813 was abundant ; 
and, soon after the supply began to affect the market, the price 
of wheat fell from 11is. to 85s. per quarter, when purchased 
with paper—and in bullion it could have been purchased at about 
52s. In the course of the year 1814 also, the value of the pa- 
per, from whatever cause, began to rise, so that bullion could 
be purchased at 4/. 10s. and even at 4/. 5s. per ounce; and the 
price of wheat fell, towards the end of the season, to 60s. and 
55s. per quarter. In consequence of the abundant produce of 
the two succeeding seasons, and of the restoration of the value 
of paper to nearly its true standard, which took place in the 
course of the year 1815, the price of bullion having fallen to 
4], 2s. per ounce, the price of wheat was reduced to 56s, per 
quarter. It has since been so low as 52s, pet quarter ; and it 
is partly to this reduction’ 6f price, preceded by nine successive 
seasons of deficient crops and high prices, and partly also to the 
continued changes which have'taken place during the same pe- 
riod in the value of the currency, that the present unexampled 
embarrassments of the agricultural classes must no doubt be as- 
cribed. 

The long continuance of high prices which preceded the year 
1814, held out the strongest inducement not only to improve such 
lands as were already cultivated, but to bring others also under 
cultivation, which, at the former prices, would have yielded no 
return cqual to the expense of their improvement. This encou- 
ragement being eagerly embraced by those who had capital to 
employ in this apparently promising speculation, cultivation was 
rapidly extended to those parts of the country which had been 
hitherto left in a state of nature. A very large portion of the 
national capital was gradually embarked in undertakings of this 
sort, with every prospect of a fair return, if the prices had 
continued to rise ; but which, now that they have experienced 
such a reduction as must throw out of cultivation a'great pro- 
portion of this newly improved land, may be considered as to- 
tally lost:—and here we have one fertile source of embarrass- 
ment and distress. 

The fluctuations which have taken place in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce, have also been greatly aggravated by the vary- 
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ing value of the currency for the last ten years. We have al- 
ready endeavoured to show, that a depreciation of the currency 
in which the rent of the farmer is paid, is substantially the same 
as if that rent were reduced ; and that a rise in the value of the 
currency is followed of course by effects precisely the reverse.— 
The paper currency continued falling in its value till the middle 
of the year 1814, when it was about 40 per cent. under its 
standard. The prices of agricultural produce were raised in 
proportion ;—the farmer profited of course by this change dur- 
ing the currency of his lease—and when the lease expired, the 
landlord gained a proportional rise of rent. Every thing had 
begun in this manner gradually to conform to the new standard 
of value established in the country, when, in the year 1814, 
judging by the price of bullion, which fell from 52. 10s. to 4/. 5s. 
per ounce—the notes of the Bank of England, by which the 
value of all cther notes was regulated, were raised in value 
more than 20 per cent. ; and they have since risen nearly to par. 
The system of high rents and high prices, which was already 
beginning to totter from other causes, was shaken to its very 
foundation by this’ new and sudden revolution in the standard 
of value. From the low price to which the produce of jand has 
gradually fallen, the farmers are almost universally in a state of 
incapacity to pay their rents; the landlords, in consequence of 
the enormous depreciation of their property, and in many cases 
from a loss of capital employed in cultivation, are equally em- 
barrassed ; and, altogether, the agriculture of the country has 
fallen into a state of depression wholly unexampled. 

To all these evils must be added, the heavy load of taxation 
which the war has accumulated on the land, and in particular 
the unjust severity with which it was oppressed by the peculiar re- 
gulations of the Property-tax. It is perhaps impossible to ima- 
gine a more equitable mode of contributing to the public service 
than by an equal tax on income. But, unhappily this scheme, 
so specious in theory, is found to lead to great practical oppres- 
sion. There is no way of ascertaining the incomes of indivi- 
duals, except by an actual inquiry into their private concerns, 
which is an intolerable grievance, or by fixing it according to 
certain general rules, which, applying but very imperfectly to 
the complex concerns of society, must comprehend innumerable 
exceptions, and consequently innumerable cases of the grossest 
inequality and oppression. It is in this way accordingly, that 
agriculture is oppressed by the. Property-tax. The income of 
the farmer is in all cases estimated to be exactly equal to one 
half his rent. No allowance is made for adverse seasons, un- 
skilful management, fluctuating prices, or for the various other 
casualties incident to agricultural concerns; and no inquiry is 
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made into the actual circumstances of any farmer. The same 
rigid rule is indiscriminately applied, and the same rate of con- 
tribution exacted, even though there should be no income; and 
it is under this monstrous injustice that both the landed proprie- 
tors and their tenants are at present suffering. All agricultural 
speculations have been so unfortunate of late years, that in many 
instances they have had no income; and although they have, 
in these cases, offered the most unquestionable evidence as to the 
state of their circumstances, they have, nevertheless, been tax- 
ed, under the inexorable provisions of the Property-tax, at the 
full amount of the imaginary income at which they were rated 
in the tax-gatherer’s books. This unheard of oppression con- 
curs with other causes to increase the embarrassment of the land- 
holders and farmers. 

Although it has been denied that the notes of the Bank of 
England have ever experienced any loss of value, we have, in 
the course of the preceding argument, assumed this to be the 
fact, in order to show how exactly it tallies with all the recent 
fluctuations of prices, and with the present unexampled distress 
of the proprietors and tenants of land. We shall now proceed 
to the consideration of this question, connected as it is with the 
price of bullion, and with the state of the exchange. 

In every country, the aggregate value of the currency must 
evidently depend on the business which it has to perform ; and, 
as an increase of business, without any increase of currency, will 
proportionally raise its value, an increase of currency, without 
any increase in the business which it has to perform, must have 
an effect precisely the reverse. If an individual, for example, 
purchases a house, or any other article, for 1000/. it is impossible 
that, in paying the money, he can employ more or less than 
this exact sum; and, as the great mass of the national business 
is made up of individual transactions, it is clear, that if neither 
less nor more than a certain sum can be employed in settling 
each particular transaction, a certain sum, and neither more nor 
less, moust also be employed in settling the whole. In these cir~ 
cumstances, if we suppose the currency to be suddenly doubled 
in its amount, the effect of this sudden increase must evidently 
be to lower the value of each particular piece or note precisely 
one half; for, by what other process can the additional quantity 
be possibly introduced into circulation? It is very immaterial, 
whether the transactions of a country be carried on with 10, 20, 
or 30 millions of notes or guineas, as the aggregate value of 
each of these different nominal sums will depend on the business 
which they have to perform.: But the general standard of value 
being once fixed, it is evident that it must be entirely deranged by 
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a sudden inundation of additional currency, and that @ corre- 
sponding rise of prices is absolutely necessary to give employ- 
ment to the increased supply. This, accordingly, was the effect 
produced by the extraordinary supplies of the precious metals 
poured into the markets of Europe from the American mines at 
the time of their first discovery. Money, in consequence of its 
increasing plenty, began to experience a loss of value; and the 
prices of all commodities rose in proportion. The doctrine, in- 
deed, that the value of money depends upon its plenty or scarce- 
ness, is in itself so plain, and is so generally admitted, that the 
preceding observations would have been unnecessary, were it 
not that a new notion is now propagated regardine the notes of 
the Bank of England, namely, that being issued on the security 
of good bills, and only to those who are in want of them, they 
can in no case exceed the demand, and are no! therefore liable 
to depreciation. Now, admitting these premises, let us consider 
how the conclusion follows. The security of paper is the belief 
that it may be converted into gold at the will of the holder. But 
if the intrinsic value of gold did not secure it from depreciation 
when the supply was increased, why should the mere belief that 
paper may he converted into gold prevent its depreciation, when 
the supply is increased, without any corresponding increase in 
the demands of trade? Paper, however, it is said, is not issued 
but to those among whom there is a demand for it: But do we 
imagine that those by whose labour the precious metals are dug 
out of the mine, would persist in performing this operation if 
there were no demand for them? ‘The truth is, that for every 
article of any value, there must always be a demand to a certain 
extent. Ifthere were no demand, it would have no value whatever. 
But as both the demand and the supply of all commodities is apt 
to vary, their value is apt to vary also; and we know of no pecus 
liar privilege attaching to paper, to secure it from the operation 
of this general law. Those who suppose that bank notes can 
never be issued in excess, so long as there is a demand for them, 
do not reflect that they act in the double capacity of capital and 
of currency. That a certain quantity of them being issued to a 
merchant on the security of his bills, are to be considered as so 
much additional capital, which, when it is thrown into the gene- 
ral channel of circulation, acts as an addition to the currency. 
The same transaction, therefore, which adds to the capital of 
particular merchants, increases in the same proportion the cur- 
rency of the community. Now, we know that merchants al- 
ways desire an increase of capital, and will always be anxious to 
borrow capital from the bank in the form of bank noteg But 
the community may have no want of any additional currency ; 
and the bank, therefore, in supplying the merchants with the 
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capital which they demand, also supply the community with cure 
rency for which it has no demand. ; 

The value of every species of currency being in this man- 
ner liable to vary as the supply is increased, the —e question 
that admits of doubt appears to be, whether the Bank of Eng- 
land, subsequent to its privilege of refusing specie, has multi- 
plied its notes so as to diminish their value ; aud those who are 
of this opinion, refer to the high price of bullion and of gui- 
neas, when exchanged for notes, and to the unfavourable state 
of our foreign exchanges, as affording complete evidence of de- 
preciation. How far this is correct, we shall now shortly con- 
sider. 

A bank note is a promise to pay on demand a certain quanti- 
ty of gold and silver ; and, as it has no intrinsic value, its whole 
value depends on the belief given to this promise. The quan- 
tity of gold and silver for which it is a promise, is the standard 
of its value; and, when it deviates from this standard—when it 
is not worth the quantity of gold and silver for which it is a pro- 
mise, it may be fairly said, from whatever cause, to be depreciated, 
or to have experienced a loss of value. The standard price of 
gold bullion in this country is $/. 17s. 10}d. an ounce. Four one 
pound bank notes, deodlian, contain so many promises to pay 
something more than an ounce of bullion; and when bullion is 
sold for paper at 4. 10s., 5/., and 5/, 10s. per ounce, it is clear 
that the paper is not of the same value as the gold for which it 
is & promise—in other words that it is depreciated. In this 
country, gold has been purchased with Bank of England notes, 
at all a5 prices; while, in the market of Hamburgh, when 
purchased with Hamburgh currency, and, generally, in the 
[:uropean markets, its value continued nearly stationary. * 
Seeing, then, that gold was dear only when it was purchased with 
Bank of England notes, is it not fair to conclude that this dear- 
ness was occasioned by the depreciation of the notes in which 
the price was paid, in consequence of which, it required more 
of them than formerly to purchase the same quantity of gold ? 
But the conclusive proof of depreciation is the open discount 
which began to be established between paper and specie. Gui- 
neas, it is well known, were sold at 24, 25 and 26s. in paper ; 
and the discount would have been still greater, if the sale had 
not been prohibited under severe penalties. Although Parliament 
had just voted, that the paper had lost none of its original va- 
lue, it was, nevertheless, found necessary to pass a law to pre- 


* See Report of the Select Committee, appointed to inquire into 
the cause of the high price of bullion, &c. Evidence of Mr Gref- 
fulhe, and of Mr Avra: am Goldsmid. Appendix of Accounts, No. 
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vent its being sold under this value. On the Continent, there 
was, of course, no law to restrain the sale of Bank of England 
notes at their market price ; and in Rotterdam, Rantoul and 
other places, they were accordingly sold after the conclusion of 
the peace in 1814, at 13s., 14s., and 15s. 

The unfavourable state of our foreign exchange, during all this 
period, affords additional evidence of the depreciation of the 
currency at home. It is almost unnecessary to explain, that the 
par of exchange is fixed on a comparison of the intrinsic value 
of the currencies exchanged ; and that, upon this principle, in 
fixing the rate of exchange between Hamburgh and this coun-' 
try, 34 Hamburgh schillings are computed to be equal to a Bri- 
tish pound Sterling. But if the Hamburgh currency should, 
by any accident, lose one-half of its intrinsic value, 34 Ham- 
burgh schillings would no longer be equal to a British pound 
Sterling: The exchange with Britain would turn against Ham- 
burgh in proportion to the loss of value which its currency had 
experienced ; and it would of course be necessary, in remitting 
from Hamburgh to Britain, to pay 68 Hamburgh schillings for 
every British pound. Applying these principles to the British cur- 
rency, we find, that as the price of bullion rose, or, in other words, 
as bank notes decreased in value, all our foreign exchanges be- 
come proportionally unfavourable,—only, however, when remit- 
tances were made by means of paper. In that case, when the 
notes of the Bank of England were exchanged against the pure 
currencies of Paris, or of Hamburgh, it was necessary to pay 
a premium of about 20 per cent. on the sum remitted. But 
when bullion was exchanged against those currencies, the pre- 
mium on the sum remitted was rednced to between 5 and 8 per 
cent.,—which premium, therefore, expresses the real amount of 
the exchange against this country: For if, when the paper cur- 
rency of the Bank of England is exchanged against the pure 
currencies of the Continent, a premium of 20 per cent. must be 
paid in addition to the sum remitted ; and if, when bullion is 
exchanged, the premium is reduced to 5 or 8 per cent., to what 
can this difference be imputed but to the inferior value of the 
paper? Holding this fact, therefore, to be conclusive as to the 
depreciation of the paper, the only question that remains to be 
considered, is—the cause of that depreciation. 

It has already been stated, that the value of all commodities 
depends on the relation which subsists between the demand and 
the supply ; and when a commodity either rises or falls in value, 
it necessarily follows, that something must have occurred to alter 
that relation. No other possible cause, indeed, can be imagined 
for a variation in the value of any commodity. The fall in the 
value of bank notes cannot therefore be traced to any other in- 
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telligible cause, than to an increased supply of the commodity ; 
and we find, accordingly, that, subsequent to the Restriction 
law, and during the period when paper was falling in value, the 
circulation of the Bank was rapidly increasing ; so that, at last, 
it fluctuated between 25 and 30 millions. It is hardly necessa- 
ry to add, that so long as bank notes are convertible into specie 
at the will of the holders, they cannot be multiplied beyond the 
demands of trade, so as to lose their value ; because, as soon as 
this begins to be perceived, the surplus is immediately returned 
upon the bank for specie. A bank, however, which has the 
privilege of refusing specie, is closed against any return of its 
depreciated notes ; and its circulation may, in these circumstan- 
ces, be increased without any restriction. 

After the general peace was concluded at Paris in 1814, the 
notes of the Bauk of England, judging by the usual tests, the 
price of bullion, and the state of the exchange, began to rise 
rapidly in their value. Towards the end of that year, the price 
of gold had fallen to 4/. 5s. per ounce, though it afterwards rose 
to 4/. 10s.; and the exchange with Hamburgh had improved in 
proportion. During this period, however, the circulation of the 
Bank of England had rather been increased than diminished ; so 
that the increased value of bank notes could not have been the 
consequence of a diminished supply. No other cause can there- 
fore be assigned for it, but an increased demand. The com- 
merce of this country, contracted, for several years before, by 
violence and war, within the narrow circle of its own territory, 
was suddenly released from its restraints,—the intercourse with 
the Continent of Europe was now opened,—British produce 
was exported in great quantities:—And may not this sudden 
extension of commerce have opened new channels for the circu- 
lation of Bank of England notes? We know that they were at 
that time current, to a certain extent, in Holland, Hamburgh, 
Paris, and other parts of the Continent, where they had not 
been seen for years before ;—and may not this extended circu- 
lation have been the cause of their increased value. 

This state of things was, however, suddenly changed by the 
landing of Bonaparte from Elba, which spread consternation 
Goce Europe, and gave a sudden shock to the commer- 
cial relations of this country with the Continent. All violence, 
or the dread of violence, is most particularly adverse to the ex- 
tension of paper credit ; and if the return of peace and confi- 
dence had the effect of extending the circulation of Bank of 
England notes, the terrors, real or imaginary, connected with 
the return of Bonaparte, must have had the opposite effect, of 
contracting it within its former limits. Soon after he entered 
Paris, accordingly, the price of gold began to rise; and, in the 
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course of the months of April and May 1815, it was as high as 
5l. 6s. per ounce. Since the conclusion of the war, it has fal- 
Jen so low as 4/. 2s. per ounce, which is about 8s. lower than its 
price during the preceding short interval of peace. The cause 
of this rise in the value of bank notes, as indicated by the fall- 
ing value of bullion, must be chiefly ascribed to the restoration 
of our established relations with the Continent. Other causes, 
however, seem to have had their share in producing this effect. 
The universal distress which has prevailed in the country since 
the termination of the war,—the frequent bankruptcies, both 
among the landed and commercial classes, and the general fail- 
ure of credit, has naturally induced all the country banks to 
lessen their accommodations to their customers, and by this 
means greatly to diminish the circulation of their notes. No 
calculation can possibly be made of the quantity of paper thus 
withdrawn from circulation. But when it is considered, that, 
for these six months past, all the different banks in this coun- 
try, amounting, in number, to between 8 and 900, have been 
acting upon the same system of diminishing their issues, it can 
hardly be doubted, that a very great reduction has taken place 
in the currency of the country;—and this, of itself, even though 
the Bank of England may not have diminished its circulation, 
would be quite sufficient to restore paper to its former standard. 

Such is the only hypothesis which we have been able to frame 
on this difficult subject; and we embrace it the more readily, 
because we know of no other which is at all consistent with un- 
questionable facts. The common theory on the opposite side, 
is, that the high price of bullion, and the unfavourable state of 
the exchange, was occasioned solely by the great foreign expen- 
diture, for which it was necessary to provide during the war ;— 
that there was nodepreciation of the currency ;—and that the high 
price of bullion, followed by the fall of the exchange, was, ow- 
ing to a local rise in its value, confined to this country. This 
theory undoubtedly derives considerable plausibility from the fall 
in the price of bullion, and the improvement of the exchange 
which followed the cessation of the war expenditure abroad— 
from the opposite effects which took place on the landing of Bo- 
naparte in 'rance—and from the restoration of the currency 
nearly to par, with a corresponding improvement of the ex- 
change, after the conclusion of this last war. In considering 
these facts, we will confess, that at first we were inclined to be- 
lieve, that they did indicate a local rise in the price of bul- 
lion ; but as soon as we began to reason upon this principle, we 
found the subject beset on every side with difficulties and in- 
consistencies, which multiplied upon us the farther we pro- 
cecded. 
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I. A local rise in the value of bullion, confined to this coun- 
try, would no doubt account for a greater quantity of bank- 
notes being required here, where the rise had taken place, to 
purchase the same quantity of bullion. But it will not account 
for bank-notes being exchanged in Rotterdam, Hamburgh, and 
other places, where, according to this theory, bullion had not 
risen in price, for 13s. 14s. and 15s. This fact we hold to be 
quite conclusive as to the depreciation of paper; for if Bank of 
Ingland notes had not experienced a loss of value, why should 
they have been sold, where bullion had not risen, for 14s, and 15s. 

II. A local rise in the price of bullion, confined to this country, 
and continuing for years at the rate of 20, 30, and even 40 per 
cent., is itself a phenomenon which it would be very difficult 
to explain. ‘The price of a commodity can hardly continue for 
any length of time higher in one country than in another, un- 
less either its exportation or importation be prohibited; and 
even in this case, the irresistible attraction of a higher price is 
frequently found to render nugatory the strictest regulations. 
The exportation of the precious metals from Spain and Portu- 
gal was formerly prohibited, under all the terrors of a severe 
police. But experience proved, that no greater quantity of 
those metals could, by the greatest vigilance, be confined with- 
in these countries, than was found necessary for their internal 
circulation. So great was the temptation of a better market, 
that the gold or silver which was not wanted at home, was, in 
spite of all impediments, forced abroad, where it could be laid 
out to greater advantage. If then, in this case, it was found 
impracticable to produce, by all the violence of artificial re- 
straints, a local degradation in the value of the precious metals, 
it is difficult to believe that a local rise in their value could have 
taken place in Britain, and could have even continued for years, 
though they might have been all the while freely imported from 
those countries, in which the supply was more abundant. If 
gold had been 20 or 40 per cent. dearer in this than in any o- 
ther country ; if it could have been laid out to so much greater 
advantage in the purchase of British produce,—it is contrary to 
every known principle to suppose, that we should have conti- 
nued so long unsupplied with this necessary commodity. 

III. In comparing, by means of the exchange, the bullion of this 
country with that of other countries, we find, at the time when 
its price in bank-paper was so high, that its real value, so far 
from being higher, was lower in Britain than on the Continent. 
It was stated in evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, by different merchants and bankers, that at the time 
when bullion was selling at 5/. 10s. per ounce in bank paper, a 
pound of it, paid to a banker in London, would not have pro- 
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cured a bill on Hamburgh for the same quantity, without the 
addition of a premium at the rate of 5§ per cent. A pound of 
bullion in Hamburgh was, therefore, more valuable than a 
pound of bullion in London ; for, if it had been more valuable 
in this country than on the Continent, who, in that case, would 
have paid a premium for transferring it from the better to the 
worse market ? 

IV. It does not very clearly appear, how the great foreign 
expenditure of this country should have raised so enormously 
the value of specie, since it was not with specie that it could 
have been discharged. ‘The foreign expenses incurred in Por- 
tugal and Spain, were of course for the maintenance of the ar- 
mies acting in that quarter. They amounted, according to 
the accounts laid before the House of Commons,— 

In 1808, to L. 2,903,540 
1809, 2,450,956 
1810, 6,066,02 I 
1811, 8,906,700 

9 
joint — $1,767,794 
1814, toabout 13,000,000 

Now, supposing that all these sums had been remitted to the 
army in specie, the money must have been instantly reexported 
for a supply of arms, warlike stores, provisions, clothing, and 
such other articles as armies generally want. In place of re- 
mitting specie, therefore, it appears to be the simpler process, 
to supply the army at once with such articles as it may require ; 
and we find, accordingly, that this was the plan adopted ; and 
that, of the great expenditure for which this country had to pro- 
vide in Portugal and Spain, a very small portion was discharged 
by remittances of specie. et to accounts laid before 
Parliament, the following appears to have been the amount of 
the sums remitted in that form. 

In 1808, to 1L.2,861,339 
1809, wins 461,926 
1810, — 697,675 
1811, _ 748,053 
1812, ies 
1813 $,284,435 

Several subsidies were, besides, granted during the years 1815 
and 1814, to such of the Continental powers as were at war with 
France; but it does not appear that any great proportion of 
these loans was paid in specie. Of the sum of 5,000,000/. voted 
to our European allies, not more than 300,000/. was sent in 
specie. The remainder was partly discharged by drafts on the 
‘Treasury from abroad, which would be finally settled by an ex- 
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portation of manufactures, and partly by supplics of arms, mili- 
tary stores, &c. which were sent out to the value of 2,243,973/. 
Such being the comparatively small quantity of specie required 
for the discharge of our great military expenditure abroad, it 
is not easy to explain how its price should have been raised so 
setae , in order to provide for so inconsiderable a demand. 
Specie has frequently before been exported from this country 
in greater quantities, without any rise in its price. In the 
years 1790, 1791, and 1792 exportations of specie took place 
to the amount of 1,571,364/., 1,338,742/., and 2,250,121/. ; 
and in the years 1803, 1804 and 1805, it was exported by the 
Kast India Company to the amount of 2,068,399/., 1,088,293/., 
and 2,258,749/. But neither the collecting nor the exporting of 
this treasure, occasioned any perceptible rise in the price of bul- 
lion; and why therefore should the demands of Government to 
a similar extent, occasion such an enormous difference of price ? 
Why should the same cause in a few years afterwards produce 
such very different effects? Before it can be admitted that the 
foreign expenditure of the country was the cause of the rise in 
the price of bullion, and of the unfavourable exchange, some 
explanation must be given of the facts here stated; for, other- 
wise, this doctrine would only involve the subject in endless per- 
plexity and contradiction. 

We have thus endeavoured generally to state the causes of the 
distress in which the country is involved ; and we shall now only 
add, that the enormous taxation by which it is burdened, appears 
to be the chief obstacle to the restoration of its commerce and 
credit. For several years past, the immense annual contribu- 
tion of between 60 and 70 millions, has been collected in britain 
for the public service ; and the renovating power of industry, 
assisted as it is with all the refinements of art, can scarcely pro- 
vide resources to answer such exorbitant demands. Taxation is 
now pushed to such an excess in this country, that as it can no 
longer be paid out of revenue, it begins to encroach on capital ; 
and new and more severe methods of exaction are at the same 
time resorted to. ‘The system is thus beginning gradually to lose 
the character of fair ad equal contribution ; and taxes are im- 
posed, not because they are equitable—but because they will be 
productive. 

Rem, si recte possis ; si non, quocungue modo, rem. ‘This ex- 
travagant taxation is the weight which pulls the country down— 
which slackens the pace of commerce and of industry, by ab- 
stracting the funds destined for their support, and which final- 
ly tends to deaden that active principle of exertion by which na- 
tions, in spite of the prodigality of their rulers, are borne for- 
ward in a course of continual improvement. In these circum- 
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stances, it is vain to propose any plan of relief which does not 
include a reduction of the taxes. Lighten the load of taxation, 
and the country will start forward as before ; but if the present 
taxes, and more especially if the war taxes are continued, its 
movements must be heavy and incumbered. There never per- 
haps was a period, in which it was more necessary to practise 
moderation abroad, and economy at home. ‘The time is now 
come, for the people rigidly to canvass the utility of all those 
projects of continental warfare in which their rulers are always so 
forward to embark ; for it cannot be concealed, that, in such pro- 
jects, all our present burdens have originated. It is now proposed 
to maintain, during peace, an immense military establishment, for 
the purpose of protecting Louis the XVIII. against the hostility 
of his own subjects! and, for this purpose, it is expected that the 
people of this country will submit to a greater load of taxation 
than Mr Pitt himself would have ventured to propose, while we 
were fighting for our own independence. ‘The rejection of the 
Property-tax, the tidings of which have reached us since these 
observations were prepared for the press, induces us to hope 
better things; and to look for the return of those wholesome 
days, when the people of England actually kept the purse in 
their own hands, and, by the vigorous cat effective exercise of 
that power, impressed their own character upon the counsels of 
their rulers. 


Art. VII. Conchiologia Fossile Subapennina con Osservazioni 
Geologiche sugli Apenunini e sul Suolo adiacente. Vi G. Broc- 


cui. Ispettore delle Miniere, &c. Milano, 1814. 2 vol. 
4to. 


Paw appears to us to be a work of very great value and merit. 
Its chief object is to describe the fossil shells that are found 
m the clay and gravel, of which the hills that skirt the base of 
the Apennines are composed, and to compare them with their 
prototypes now existing, either in the adjoining or more distant 
seas. As an introduction to these details, the author gives a ge- 
neral view of the structure of the Apennines, together with a 
minute account of the physical constitution of the Subapennine 
hills themselves; pointing out their extent, the materials of 
which they are composed, and the order in which these matc- 
rials are distributed. He alo describes the vast collections of 
fossil bones that are found in different parts of Italy ; and enters 
into some very interesting details on the formation of the great 
lain of Lonibardy, and the alluvial depositions of the Po. 
Although there is not, we think, any reason to suspect that 
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the facts have been in the slightest degree distorted, for the pur- 
pose of adapting them to some favourite system, we should have 
been glad to have had, in this Introduction, the descriptions, 
and the author’s reasonings upon them, less mixed up together : 
it would have rendered both more intelligible to the reader, 
and would have saved some occasional repetitions. We are by 
no means of opinion, that the geologist ought to confine him- 
selfto a bare narration of facts, and that he ought to abstain 
from all theoretical speculations upon them: This is a doc- 
trine that is, we think, rather too much insisted on in the pre- 
sent day; for although the geologist cannot be too much on his 
guard against the influence of theory in his observations of na- 
ture, and ought as carefully to abstain from the use of theoretical 
terms in his descriptions, it must be admitted that theory is the 
ultimate object of all geological researches. There are too 
many instances, it is true, where the love of theory has obscured 
the visual organs, and, we fear, also has prevailed over the fide- 
lity of the geologist ; yet there is no excitement which brings 
out so much truth, in matters of science as well as in every thing 
else, as a little controversy. Until the publication of the Illus- 
trations of the Huttonian Theory, perhaps the most cloquent 
work on science in our language, geology was scarcely known 
in this country; and to the attention which that work excited, 
and the controversies that arose from it, we are in a great degree 
indebted for the knowledge we possess of the physical structure 
of our island. We cannot express ourselves better on this sub- 
ject, than in the words of our author. 

‘ Nothing is more common, than to hear people rail against sys- 
tems, and to see those common-place remarks brought forward, 
which are usually resorted to on such occasions—That the number of 
well ascertained facts is yet very limited; that it is impossible to 
establish any general axioms ; that the most important thing we have 
to do, is to observe the phenomena with accuracy, and to record 
them with fidelity ; abstaining from all comments and applications 
of them. ‘These remarks may, within certain limits, be all very 
true ; but it it no less true, that many persons allow themselves to 
be deceived, by laying down principles such as these; and, while 
they are declaiming against the abuse of hypotheses, they seem to 
be ignorant of the use of them. My own opinion is, that had it 
not been for geological systems, the knowledge we should now pos- 
sess of the structure of the globe would be scanty indeed; and that 
to these more or less ingenious theories, such at least as have not 
been mere speculations, we owe in a great measure that accumula- 
tion of facts which may be said to constitute the true capital af the 
science. Many of those details, respecting the nature and the differ- 
ences of rocks, their reciprocal connexions, the order of their super- 
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position, &c. would have escaped observation, or would have been 
passed over as indifferent, had they not been considered as possessing 
a peculiar value in the defence or refutation of some particular sys- 
tem. ’—Pref. p. 16. 

In the account we shall give of this work, we shall confine 
ourselves principally to the matters of fact. ‘To enter into an 
examination of the author’s theoretical opinions, would extend 
our remarks beyond our limits, unless we were to omit what we 
have no doubt will be more generally interesting to our readers. 

The Apennines are an uninterrupted range of mountains, 
which, branching off from the Maritime Alps, and dividing 
Italy from north to south, form, as it were, the back-bone of 
that peninsula. Their geographical termination can easily be 
determined with sufficient accuracy ; but the geologist finds con- 
siderable difficulty to fix upon the boundary which separates 
them from the Alps; for, although they consist principally of 
secondary rocks, yet, as they approach the primitive country of 
the Alps, they partake more and more of the nature of the lat- 
ter: and there is a considerable tract of them where there is a 
mixture of primitive rocks of different kinds; such as, serpen- 
tine, clay slate, greenstone, and granular limestone. These do 
not present the sharp, broken outlines, the pinnacles and needles, 
which tower aloft in the Alps, standing like the ruins of great 
masses which have been broken down and mouldered by the 
hand of time: Their summits have, in general, a rounded form, 
a more regular and uniform contour, and their sides a more 
gentle slope; and although there are many deep gullies hollow- 
ed out in the sides of the Apennines, there is no great valley 
which divides the chain completely across. 

The most considerable elevations are, J/ Velino, and Jl Gran- 
Sasso, which are both in the Abruzzi, and Il Cimone di Fanano, 
in the territory of Modena. ‘The first of these was found by 
Von Buch to be 7872 Paris feet above the level of the sea; the 
second has been estimated, by barometrical measurement, at 
9577 feet; and Pini states I] Cimone di Fanano to be 6546 feet 
above the sea. From the summit of the latter there is a most 
extensive view, commanding the vast plain of Lombardy, the 
country around Parma, Reggio, and Modena, a part of Ro- 
magna, with the Adriatic in the distance; and, on the other 
‘side, a great part of ‘Tuscany, with the whole course of the 
Arno from its source to its embouchure. ‘The country on the 
two sides of the Apennines presents considerable difference in 
geological structure ; that next the Adriatic being wholly com- 
posed of secondary rocks, with the exception of some insulated 
masses of serpentine which appear here and there; while, on the 
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side of the Mediterranean, there is an extensive tract, and 
chiefly along the shore, of primary and transition rocks, with 
only occasional patches of secondary strata. On this side, also, 
have burst forth those innumerable volcanoes which have cover- 
ed such a vast extent of country with their ashes. 

The principal rock of which the north-western part of the 
Apennines is composed, is a kind of sandstone, known in Tus- 
cany by the names of Macigno and Pietra Serena. It is an ag- 
gregate, consisting of grains of quartz and scales of silvery mica, 
united by an argillaceous cement. Its colour is most frequently 
a dark blueish grey; its texture is sometimes coarse-grained, and 
sometimes so fine, that the component parts cannot be distin- 
guished by the naked eye. It frequently contains small frag- 
ments of slate, which appear like black spots; and also angular 
portions of petrosilex and jasper. It occurs stratified in thick 
beds, and splits into rhomboidal and polyhedral fragments, and 
is, in some places, capable of being divided into thin slates, 
which are used for roofing. In many situations it alternates 
with a blackish clay-slate, containing minute scales of mica, 
which give it a silky lustre. M. Brocclii considers these rocks 
as strictly belonging to the grauwacke and grauwacke-slate of 
the German mineralogists ; and they will be easily recognized 
as being identical with many of the rocks in Scotland, Wales, 
and the West of England, which have been described by the 
same names. The grauwacke of the Apennines also contains 
beds of limestone ; and in the neighhourhood of these beds, the 
grauwacke is intermixed with calcareous matter. The limestone 
is of a smoke-grey colour, of a shining and semi-crystalline tex- 
ture, with a scaly fracture, and contains minute scales of mica 
and grains of quartz. It also contains animal remains ; but they 
are rare, and they have never been seen by M. Brocchi in the 
grauwacke, though he has frequently observed portions of bi- 
tuminized wood in it. Besides these partial and subordinate 
calcareous beds, there are, in many places, considerable hills en- 
tirely composed of this ¢ransition limestone. ‘They appear in 
different parts of the coast, from Genoa to Civita Vecchia; but 
are nowhere seen between the Apennines and the Adriatic. 
The Brocatello marble of Siena belongs to this class. With 
the exception of some slight indications of manganese and py- 
rites, no metallic substances have been found in the grauwacke 
of the Apennines. M. Brocchi has not been able to fix, with 
precision, the southern boundafy of this series of rocks ; but he 
believes that it ceases to form any connected chain of hills about 
the neighbourhood of Cortona. It is not confined to the more 
elevated and central mountains, but appears also in the lower 
parts of the Apennines, as may be seen in the hills around Flo- 
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rence, at Fiesole, Artimino, Malmantile, &c. The direction 
and dip of the strata do not appear to follow any constant rule. 
They are subject to continual variation, and sometimes in the 
same mountain—as, in I] Cimone di Fanano, they may be seen 
dipping to different points. 

The rocks hitherto mentioned constitute but a small portion 
of the great chain of the Apennines, and may be considered 
only as the beginning of it. ‘That which composes the princi- 
pal part, and which, from its general distribution, may strict- 
ly be termed the rock of the Apennines, is a limestone, but 
quite different in its characters from that already spoken of. It 
affords very little interest to the mineralogist ; and, as soon as 
he enters its domain, he will traverse vast tracts of country, 
without any other rock appearing from the foot to the summit 
of the mountain ; and he will pass whole days without meeting 
a single object to relieve the fatigue and tedium of his journey. 
Of this limestone are composed the high Apennines of Tusca- 
ny and of Romagna, those of Fabriano, Foligno, &c. It ex- 
tends into the Abruzzi, through Puglia and Basilicata to the 
extreme point of Otranto: it is not certain whether it stretches 
into Calabria. Its prevailing colours are, pearl grey, dusky white, 
and pale flesh red; and sometimes it has a greenish tint. Its 
fracture is smooth, earthy, and without lustre; the fragments 
often assume a conchoidal form; and it is frequently traversed 
by slender veins and filaments of calcareous spar. It contains, 
in some places, beds of fetid limestone, as at Castellamare in 
the Bay of Naples, and in the neighbourhood of Salerno. Re- 
mains of marine animals are found in it, but not abundantly : 
casts of the Cornu Ammonis are the most common. 

This limestone is identical with that of some of the Alpine 
mountains which surround the plain of Lombardy, along the 
territories of Como, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Xc.: it also 
quite agrees with that of Dalmatia and Istria. ‘The limestone 
of Jura, which some, without any apparent reason, have wished 
to distinguish as a particular formation, is in no respect different 
trom that now described. Leuss has said, that the limestone of 
the Jura chain never contains flint or jasper ; but Bernoulli in- 
forms us, that both these substances are found in the mountain 
of Jura itself. Flint, (or more probably chert), although not 
very abundant in the Apennines, is found in several places,—as 
in the mountain opposite the cascade of ‘Tivoli, in those of Ca- 
serta, Benevento, &c. Reuss has called the limestone of Jura 
Hohlenkalk, or cave limestone, from the number of vast caverns 
existing in the mountains composed of this rock ; but these are 
also of frequent occurrence in Italy,—as at Todi, Orvieto, Fo- 
ligno, &c. This limestone is very barren, both in metallic and 
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bituminous substances. Some slight indications of fossil coal 
have been found here and there in the lower parts of the Apen- 
nines; and at Castro and Trisulti, in the Campagna di Roma, 
mountain pitch has been collected from it in small quantity. The 
distinct stratification of this rock, its opacity and dull earthy aspect, 
and its occurring always above the rocks already mentioned, and 
never covered, except by the alluvial deposits, evidently fix its 
place among what are usually termed the secondary rocks. It 
is not confined to the principal chain of the Apennines, but ex- 
tends also into the lower country, forming here and there de- 
tached hills. In the plain of Tuscany, (if that term can be ap- 
plied to so undulating a surface), it covers in many places the 
grauwacke and other older rocks; but in general only a small 
part of the limestone strata are seen, as they are covered either 
by volcanic matter, as in the Agro Romano and Campania, or 
by sand and marl, as in Tuscany, in the territory of Bologna, 
in Romagna, in the Abruzzi, &c. This is not the case, how- 
ever, in Puglia Pietrosa; for there, the bare limestone strata 
extend to the sea-shore, and are only occasionally concealed 
by a scanty coat of vegetable soil, or by a kind of shelly 
tufa; so that in planting the small trees which are cultivated 
there, such as the olive, the vine, and the carob-tree, they 
are obliged to break with mallets and iron bars the solid stony 
crust, in order to come at an intermediate layer of ochreous 
clay, where the roots may spread. In Tuscany, there are a 
great many hills of limestone, which are quite detached from 
the main body of the Apennines; but it is remarkable, that 
in Romagna, throughout the whole of that long tract which 
extends from Bologna to Macerata, and even to lermo, on the 
confines of Abruzzo, the only calcareous hill which is distinctly 
separated from the Apennines, is that in the neighbourhood of 
Ancona, forming a promontory on the sea-shore. In Puglia 
Pietrosa, however, there is a long continued chain of low hills, 
(Le Murgie), which are separated from the Apennines by the 
plain of Capitanata, though they differ in no respect from them 
in the nature of the rock of which they are composed. 

From what has been said, the primitive rocks cannot be sup- 
posed to exist very abundantly in the Apennines; and in fact 
they are only found at the two extremities of the great chain 
of these mountains, and are wholly wanting in the intermediate 
space. At both extremities there are found granite, clay-slate, 
mica-slate, and cristalline limestone. Granite is very abundant 
in Calabria, and it is also sometimes found in Liguria; as Spa- 
doni observed it in the neighbourhood of Sarzana, and Viviani 
in some other part of the Riviera di Levante. Mica-slate oc- 
curs in Eastern Liguria, and at Massa di Carrara; but it may 
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also be considered as extending farther south towards the Me- 
diterranean, as gneiss, which is only a modification of it, ap- 
pears in the mountains of Montieri, Gerfalco, and Prata, in the 
Maremma Sanese. But these places are far distant from the 
calcareous Apennines ; near which, in the opinion of M. Broc- 
chi, not one of these rocks is to be found. 

The primitive rock which chiefly predominates is serpentine. 
It forms, according to Viviani, the nucleus of all the Apennines 
in Eastern Liguria, where it is covered by transition limestone, 
as at Pignone, and in the neighbourhood of Spezia ; and by clay- 
slate, greenstone and grauwacke, at Chiavari, Lavagna, and Le- 
vanto. This rock is found at a considerable height in the Mari- 
time, Greetian, and Pennine Alps; from whence it descends into 
Liguria with a continually decreasing level, until it no longer ap- 
pears above the surface of the ground. ‘Thus, while it constitutes 
the chief mass of many mountains in Liguria, which make a 
part of the principal chain of the Apennines, in Tuscany, on 
the contrary, it only composes hills of moderate elevation. The 
part of Tuscany where it eccurs most abundantly, is near Im- 
pruneta, where it occupies almost the whole district between the 
f.ma and the Greve; from whence it seems to extend a consi- 
derable way, as it is met with at Borgo San Stefano, in the 
neighbourhood of Anghiari, and inthe territory of Gubbio. It 
forms the principal mass of the hills of Monte Nero, Valle Be- 
nedetta, and Sambuca, near Leghorn. In the territory of Vol- 
terra, it is seen between Montecatino and Miemo; also at Ri- 

arbella, near Bibona ; and in the neighbourhood of Orbitello, 
which M. Brocchi considers to be the most southern point of 
its appearance along the ccast of the Tyrrhene Sea. 

It generally appears in detached masses, more or less exten- 
sive, which are separated from each other by intervals of several 
miles ; but there is every reason to believe,’ that they are the 
more prominent parts of one general mass, which has been 
partially covered by other materials; these are in general 
grauwacke, gales/ro, (a kind of coarse-grained grauwacke- 
slate, containing a great deal of calcareous matter), secondary 
limestone, grey marl, and siliceo-caleareous sand. M. Brocchi 
considers it highly probable, that the serpentine is not only 
the primitive rock on which the secondary formations in the 
plain of Tuscany rest, but that it extends under the Apennines 
to the opposite side of the Peninsula; as he observed it in se- 
veral places on the eastern side of these mountains. He saw 
it at Varana, about fifteen miles from Modena and five from 
Sassuolo, where it rises in the form of an insulated rock, sur- 
rounded by calcareous sand, having solid beds of limestone in- 
terstratified. But the most considerable group he observed was 
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at Vesale, where the hills of Pian del Monte, Serretta della 
Valle, Monte Giustino, and about four or five miles from these, 
Monte Specchio, are composed of a serpentine in all respects 
the same as that of Impruneta. In the neighbourhood of Reno, 
it is accompanied by white primitive limestone, of a scaly frac- 
ture and semi-crystalline grain; and at Pian del Monte it is 
covered by black transition limestone. In that near Vesale, na- 
tive copper is frequently found. The simple minerals that ge- 
nerally aceompany the serpentine of Italy are, diallage of differ- 
ent varieties, asbestus, talc, calcareous spar, limpid quartz, and 
calcedony ; and at Miemo, that variety of bitter-spar describ- 
ed by Thompson, and named by him Miemite. But the mine- 
ral which most generally accompanies it is the Jade tenace of 
Saussure ; its colour is either white, greenish, or violet ; it has 
in gencral little lustre, is of a scaly fracture, and slightly trans- 
lucent on the edges. It is found in slender veins and nodules, 
incorporated with the serpentine, with which it has doubtless 
had a simultaneous origin ; and it is sometimes so regularly dis- 
tributed in small pieces, that the mass has a granitic structure. 
A mixture of this kind sometimes occurs, consisting of jade 
and serpentine, or of these two substances with diallage, or 
even of diallage and jade, without any serpentine ; which last 
compounded rock has been called by the Florentines Granitone. 
Von Buch has given it the name of gabbro; but that term is 
applied in Tuscany to common serpentine. Granitone is found 
in almost every situation where serpentine exists ; but the best 
opportunity of examining it, in all its relations, is at Figline, a- 
bout three miles from Prato in Tuscany, where it is quarried 
for the purpose of being made into millstones. There is a sec- 
tion of it eighty or ninety feet high, where the internal structure 
of the hill may be seen: there are no signs of stratification in 
this rock, the continuity of the mass being only interrupted by 
irregular fissures. At Lornano, near Siena, there is a variety 
of granitone which deserves particular attention, from its re- 
semblance to greenstone, and still more to sienite. It consists 
of a granular mixture of white jade and black diallage, which is 
so like hornblende, that they can hardly be distinguished in a 
polished specimen. Another granitone of the same kind, but 
having the component parts larger, is found at Bell’ Aria. If 
the close analogies that exist between jade and felspar, and dial- 
lage and hornblende, be considered, it will not be difficult to 
olimit the conformity which granitone has with greenstone and 
sienite. And in fact, true greenstone and serpentine have been 
found contiguous, in the neighbourhood of Massa di Maremma, 
and at Riparbella in the —— of Volterra. 
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The wide and extensive vallies of Foligno and of Terni, and 
the country round Otricoli, are covered with vast deposits of 
limestone gravel, which continue as far as Borghetto and Civita 
Castellana, where they are partly covered by. volcanic matter. 
The same thing occurs in ‘Tuscany, in the Casentino, in Val- 
darno Superiore, in the neighbournood of San Quirico, and of 
Radicofani. Siena is built ' upon a mass of calcareous breccia, 
containing pebbles of grauwacke. ‘The hills round Benevento 
in the kingdom of Naples, those of Eboli between Salerno and 
Pesto, and many others in the Valle di Bovino in Basilicata, are 
composed of an aggregate of the same kind of pebbles, with the 
exception of those of grauwacke ; and vast tracts of the same 
kind of puddingstone occur in many parts of Romagna. 


At the foot of the Apennines, there is a numerous series of 
hills which cover the greater part of the space comprehended 
between the high mountains and the sea, on both sides of Italy. 
They are distinguished, not so much by their lesser degree of 
elevation, which would be a vague and often a fallacious guide, 
as by the difference of their composition, and the epoch of theit 
formation, which must have been posterior to that of the Apen- 
nines ; in reference to which, they may be termed tertiary de- 
posits. They are of very different degrees of elevation, and some- 
times of very considerable height ; the sandstone rock on which 
the capital of the little republic 0 of San Marino is situated, be- 
longs to this class; and Saussure has stated, (Voyages dans les 
Alpes), that the bottom of some vaults, which are near the sum- 
mit of this rock, is from 320 to $330 toises above the sea. 

These hills are composed of marl, and of sand and grave! 
lying over it; and avery slight examination is sufficient to ‘show, 
that they have existed at the bottom of the sea at a period, geo- 
logically speaking, not very remote; for they are found to con- 
tain the trunks of trees almost in their natural state, the leaves 
of vegetables, the skeletons of fish, on which the dried flesh is 
still to be seen, and immense quantities of shells, in which the 
gluten and colouring mutter is often preserved ; and frequent- 
iy, the tendinous lig: ument which unites the two shells of the 
bibalves remains entire. While the strata of the calcareous 
mountains are always more or less inclined, sometimes vertical, 
and even turned over, the materials of these Sub-Apennine hills 
lie in general in a horizontal position. 

The mail is of a bright grey, or dark leaden colour, inclining 
to blue, particularly when moistened. When it contains a con- 
siderable proportion of alumine, it becomes plastic with water, 
like common clay, and may be applied to the same purposes. 
It generally effervesces with acids, but is sometimes found with- 
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out any calcareous matter; and it always contains scales of sil- 
very mica. Besides a vast quantity of shells; bones of fish, and 
other remains of marine animals, the leaves of trees, and trunks 
of bituminized wood, are often found in it; and sometimes it 
contains the bones of great quadrupeds. Sulphur is frequently 
found in it, and in some places accompanied by maltha. Pe- 
iroleum is found in it at Miano, in the territory of Parma, and 
at Monfestino and Monte Zibio, in the territory of Modena. 
At the former place it drops from- an ash-coloured marl, such 
as is of most common occurrence ; but at Monte Zibio, it issues 
from a micaceous sandstone, that effervesces with acids, and 
gives sparks with steel. Sulphate of lime, both massive and 
crystallized, abounds in it every where; and the leaves of trees 
have been found in the gypsum between Voghera and Placen- 
tia. At Lecceto, in the territory of Siena, it contains quartz 
crystals of a brown colour, having both pyramidal terminations, 
and frequently without the intermediate prism; these are called 
by the country people Lagrime di Martiri. The variety of sul- 
phate of barytes, known by the name of Bologna stone, is found 
in this marl, and is common in other places. In the sulphur 
inines of the territory of Cesena, sulphate of strontian is found, 
perfectly limpid, and similar to that of Sicily. There are nu- 
merous brine springs, which rise in the mar], in the territories 
of Cesena, Siena, and Volterra, &c. ‘That of Val di Cecina, 
near Volterra, yielded in 1810 fourteen millions of pounds of 
common salt. ‘The only metallic substances that have been found 
in it, are iron pyrites, and concretions of oxide of iron and of 
bog iron ore. In many parts of the country occupied by this 
substance, sulphurated hydrogen gas rises, either directly from 
cracks in the ground, or from pools; and in many of these the 
water is very hot. 

The siliceo-calcareous sand which lies over this marl, is found 
in almost as great abundance as the marl itself. Although the 
calcareous particles chiefly predominate in it, it contains also 
scales of mica, and a large proportion of quartzose sand. In 
some places it is wholly siliceous, with the exception of the oxide 
of iron, which gives it its yellow colour. 

These tertiary deposits form a zone, which extends from Pied- 
mont to the neighbourhood of Ascoli, thence into the Abruzzi, 
and through a great part of Puglia. All the hills in the terri- 
tories of Asti, of Tortona, of the Oltrepd Pavese, of Placentia, 
Parma, Reggio and Modena, are composed of them, as well 
as the low hills in the departments of the Reno, Rubicone, Mu- 
sone and Tronto; and traces of them have been observed in 
different places along the eastern side of Italy, as far as Otranto. 
On the Mediterranean side, these deposits have not been found 
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either in Eastern or Western Liguria, or in the adjoining pro- 
vinces of Lunigiana and Garfagnana ; ; but they appear in the 
wh of Lucca and the Valle di Nievole, and extend from 
thence by Valdelsa, Valdipesa, Upper and Lower Valdarno, the 
sanieaiee of Arezzo, Pisa, Volterra, and Siena, as far as Ac- 

uapendente. Following the road from this last place to Rome, 
they completely disappear, being covered by the tufi thrown 
out by the volcanoes of Acquapendente, Santa Fiora, Bolsena, 
Bracciano, Borghetto, and those which formerly existed in La- 
tium ; but, beyond the limits of the volcanic country, they re- 
appear in several situations; as in the neighbourhood of Or- 
vieto, Todi, and Otricoli, at Collevecchio in Sabina, at Mon- 
terone about half way between Rome and Civita Vecchia, 
&c. There are also some places where these deposits rise up 
from amidst the volcanic tufo; a remarkable example of this 
is to be seen near Rome, for the base of the hill of the Vatican 
is a blue marl, containing shells identical with those of Tuscany 
and Romagna. It is used in the manufacture of common pot- 
tery ; and it was applied to the same purposes by the ancient 
Romans. It is covered by the siliceo-calcareous sand of which 
the Aventine Hill, Monte Mario, and some eminences near 
Ponte Molle, are also composed. In going from Rome towards 
Naples, after passing the volcanic district of Velletri, nothing 
appears but solid limestone as far as Monte Sarchio near the 
Caudine Valley, where the blue marl with shells makes its ap- 
pearance, being also visible in the neighbourhood of Benevento. 
At Ariano, and in the Valle di Bovino, as well as in several 
parts of Basilicata, the tertiary deposits appear ; and M. Broc- 
chi is of opinion, that they extend through a great part of 
Campania, and the whole of the Campi Phlegraxi, under the vol- 
canic matter scattered over that great tract of country. He is 
led to this conclusion, from what he observed in the island of 
Ischia. The whole surface of that island is covered with volca- 
nic matter; but below the tufa and lava, the blue marl containing 
shells may be seen in several places, particularly in the Monte 
Tabor near Casamicciole, where it lies under a current of grey 
lava, containing crystals of felspar. 

The siliceo-calcareous sand is generally found covering the 
marl; but sometimes the marl cannot be seen except in deep 
excavations made by torrents. ‘They do not, however, invari- 
ably accompany each other ; for there are some places where 
the marl appears without any covering of sand; and in the 
neighbourhood of Andria, and of Bari in Puglia, the sand rests 
upon the solid limestone. It prevails greatly in Romagna; and 
the country between Macerata and Ancona is almost wholly com- 
posed of it. The remains of marine bodies are in many places 
60 rare in it, that hardly a vestige of them can be found for the 
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space of many miles; but in other places they abound in it, 
and are found in greatest profusion in the territory of Asti in 
Piedmont. 

It does not very frequently happen, that the rock on which 
the marl rests can be discovered: at Montalceto, however, in 
the territory of Siena, it is seen lying immediately upon the so- 
lid limestone ; and in some of the hills of San Quirico, it rests 
upon gravel composed of rounded fragments of limestone, and 
mixed with shells. The marl frequently contains beds of solid 
stone, having a conformable stratification with it, composed of 
minute grains of quartz and mica, with a calcareo-argillaceous 
cement. There are some precipitous rocks near Acqui in Pied- 
mont wholly composed of it, and at the Punta degli Schiavi 
near Pesaro it is quarried for pavement, and conveyed by sea 
to Sinigaglia, Fano, and Rimini. A sandstone of a similar na- 
ture, got at Cingoli, is used for the same purpose at Macerata; 
and it is of this stone that the Santa Casa of Loreto is built; 
an observation rather unfortunate for the fame of the Santa 
Caza, if the same formation does not exist at Nazareth. This 
kind of sandstone has so great a resemblance to the Pietra Sere- 
na, the grauwacke of Tuscany, that they may, in specimens, 
be very frequently confounded with each other. The sand also 
acquires in some places a certain degree of induration, as in the 
hill of the republic of San Marino, and that on which Volterra 
is built, besides some other places. 

Besides the tertiary deposits already mentioned, some other 
partial formations appear to have taken place at the same epoch, 
composed of fragments of rocks peculiar to certain situations. 
At the foot of the Ligurian Apennines, in the department of 
Monte Notte, there is found a considerable tract of sandstone, 
(or perhaps what may more properly be called a breccia), com- 
posed of fragments of noble serpentine, firmly agglutinated with 
scales of mica, pieces of quartz, &c. and containing, moreover, 
univalve and bivalve shells and madrepores. Another sand- 
stone, consisting of a mixture of grains of quartz, calcedony, 
limestone and serpentine, and full of shells, 1s met with in the 
Modenese hills in the neighbourhood of Gajano, of Brusiano, 
of the Lago di Paullo, and at Gallinamorta. The mountain of 
the Superga near Turin, seems to be of the same description : 
M. Brocchi, who mentions it only incidentally, says that it is 
composed, even to the top, of a congeries of ‘large rounded 
masses of the hardest serpentine and other rocks, imbedded in 
mar! and calcareous sand; and Saussure, who gives a more 
detailed description of it, found the sand to contain shells, and, 
among others, an oyster, with the pearly lustre quite fresh. 
This mountain, by the barometrical measurements of De Luc, 
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is 1330 feet above Turin, and 2064 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean. 

In many parts of Italy are found éravertini, tufi, and other de- 
posits, containing fresh-water shells, lying upon or alternating 
with marine strata, and even covering volcanic substances. The 
plain of Sarteano in the Valdichiana Sanese, and the a 
round Staggia and Poggibonzi, are covered by a mass of tufo 
full of these shells. In the neighbourhood of Montalceto, in the 
Crete Sanesi, in Valdelsa, at Prata in the Maremma Toscana, 
there are entire hills of travertino; and the Rock of Tivoli over 
which the Teverone is precipitated, and the subjacent plain, in 
which the Solfatara is situated, are compeosed of this same 
stone. 

In the third section of the work, a few pages are occupied 
with some slight notices on the analogy between the structure of 
the Sub-Apennine hills, and the ¢ertiary deposits of other coun- 
tries. The instances the author chicfly dwells on, are the coun- 
try round London, as described by Parkinson, and the Essay 
on the Mineralogy of the neighbourhood of Paris, by Cuvier 
and Brongniart. The London gravel and blue clay he consi- 
ders very similar to the siliceo-calcareous sand and blue mari of 
the Sub-Apennine hills. There is undoubtedly a great resem- 
blance, not only in the mineralogical characters of the London 
clay and the marl of Italy, but also many of the substances that 
accompany them are common to both. ‘There seems, however, 
to be a great dissimilarity in the fossil shells they contain ; and 
in geological position, they are widely different. ‘The vast se- 
ries of secondary strata that intervene between the London clay 
and the Lyas limestone of England, which is perhaps the first in 
the series of strata, downwards, that can be said to resemble the 
limestone of the Apennines, appears to be wholly wanting in 
Italy ; a remarkable circumstance, and not very consistent with 
the doctrine of universal formations. —The analogical structure 
of the Paris Basin seems to go no farther, than that it is of a 
tertiary formation, and that it contains sand and clay; for the 
fossils and the different beds are in the greater number of in- 
stances totally different. ‘The chief part of this section is occu- 
pied by an examination of the changes which the great Vale of 
Lombardy has undergone from the deposition of alluvial matter. 

This extensive valley, which appears like a great gulf sur- 
rounded by the Alps and Apennines, is totally dilerent in phy- 
sical structure from all other parts of Italy. lt is a uniform 
plain, scattered over with rounded fragments of secondary lime- 
stone, mixed with others of primitive rocks; such as granite, 
niicaceous schistus, &c. which are thickly spread over the high- 
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er parts of the valley near the foot of the Alps, but gradually 
diminish in quantity and size as they approach the shore, when 
they are succeeded by a light earth, or very fine sand, form- 
ing a bed of great thickness. All along the sides of the Apen- 
nines, by Modena, Parma, Placentia, and Piedmont, there is 
an uninterrupted line of hills, composed of the marl containing 
shells; but along the Alpine boundary of the valley, this mari 
is only found in detached spots, separated from each other by 
intervals of many miles, and nowhere exists in the plain itself. 
To account for the physical structure of this valley, some 
have imagined that, the Adriatic after having attained its pre- 
sent level extended to thé foot of the Alps, and that the whole 
of Lombardy was a vast lake, which was afterwards filled up by 
the materials carried down by the torrents from the mountains. 
This opinion, brought forward by Sabbatini in 1550, in a work, 
entitled—Trattato Sulla Laguna di Veneeia, has been revived 
by Filiasi, in his book Suc Veneti Prin?, in so far as he sup- 
poses that the whole of Lombardy was at one time a gulf of 
the sea; but, rejecting the theory of Sabbatini and others, that 
the waters gradually retired, in consequence of the formation 
of Jand along the line of the coast, he considers the bottom 
of the gulf itself to have been raised by the gravel, sand, 
and inud, carried into it by torrents. This theory is rejected by 
M. Brocchi, who insists on the improbability of the rivers of a 
country overflowing it to such an extent, as to cover it with 
water-worn blocks and fragments ; and.he shows, that this e- 
vent could not take place in a considerable part of the coun- 
try now under review, where the chief rivers pass through deep 
lakes, in,which they must have leit all the greater fragments 
of rocks that they might have brought down from the Alps. 
He conceives, that the rolled masses now fuund in the upper 
part of the valley are the ruins of rocks which formerly occu- 
pied the space of the valley itself, broken down by a great irrap- 
tion of the sea; a catastrophe that must have taken place prior to 
the deposition of the shelly marl of the Sub-Apennines ; because 
the fragments chiefly belong to the primitive rock:, and they are 
found in some situations under the marl. To the obvious ques~ 
tion, how the sea, which held the materials of the Sub- Apennine 
hills suspended in its waters, did not deposit them equally over 
this mass of ruins, but left them so partially on one side of the 
gulf, and so regularly on the other, M. Brocchi replies, by sup- 
posing the existence of a great current along the foot of the 
Alps, which, combined with the agitation produced in the sea 
by the waters of the Po, the Ticino, the Adda, the Adige, and 
the other rivers, prevented the precipitation of the materials on 
that side, but left them to sctile in the calmer waters on the 
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sides of the Apennines: And, to show that this is not a mere gra- 
tuitous assumption, he adduces the following observations on the 
present state of the Adriatic. 

‘ Olivi, in his sketch of the topography of the Adriatic gulf, has 
shown that the nature of its bottom is different in different situations ; 
there being in some places sand, in others clay, and in some parts 
of it there appears to be a naked rock. He found mud extending 
from Malamocco to Ancona, and continuing outwards to about halt 
the breadth of the sea; and from thence the bottom is a solid mass 
of limestone, quite over to the rocky shores of Istria and Dalmatia. 
Having made soundings in different depths, he found that the accu- 
mulation of the loose materials corresponded with the direction and 
force of the currents, of which there is a very constant and consider- 
able one, which running parallel to the shores of Dalmatia and 
Istria, follows the coasts of Friuli and the Marca Trivigiana, and 
continues its course in a southerly direction, by the Venetian terri- 
tory and Romagna. From this Olivi concludes, that the muddy 
depositions must be carried by the eastern current towards the west ; 
and that they accumulate where there is least agitation in the wa- 
ter.’ I. 94. 

‘ Between Parezzo in Istria, and Malamocco near Venice, about 
the middle of the gulph, there is a muddy bank resting upon the 
solid limestone, of about three miles in breadth, and extending in 
length to a point opposite Comacchio. Ollivi observes, that, in calm 
weather, the water over this bank is almost stagnant; whereas on 
each side of it there is a continual motion, from the current already 
mentioned ; and, in consequence of this, the rock is laid bare on each 
side, where the loose materials are carried away by the current; 
but in the middle, where there is scarcely any sensible motion, the 
alluvial matter accumulates.’ p. 104. 

Nearly the whole of the provinces of Mantua, Modena, Fer- 
rara, Polesina, and Padua, and particularly those places that 
are nearest the coast, are covered with a thick bed of fat and 
spungy earth. — In the wells of Modena, the water springs from 
a bed of gravel which is mixed with marine shells ; and, before 
coming to it, they dig to the depth of about 63 feet on an aver- 
age, passing through beds of fat clay and black earth, mixed with 
portions of vegetables: in Polesina, and the territory of Padua, 
it is necessary to go to a still greater depth. Sir George Shuck- 
burgh ascertained, that the plain of Modena is 201 feet above 
the level of the sea; so that, taking the average depth of the 
wells at 65 feet, the surface of the gravel containing marine re- 
mains is 138 feet above the present level of the Adriatic; de- 
monstrating, that the plain of Lombardy has not been gained 
from the sea, since it attained its present level, by the alluvial 
matter carried into it from the surrounding mountains. To 
account for the deposition of this vast mass of clay and earth 
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over so great a surface, M. Brocchi supposes that there was a 
time when the rivers were not confined within a channel, but 
spread themselves wherever their waters could reach, and inun- 
dated vast tracts of country. 

* The Lambro and the Olona overflowed the territory of Lodi; 
the Po formed vast marshes between Parma and Placentia, which 
were drained by Scaurus ; the neighbourhood of Modena was cover- 
ed with pools and reeds in the time of Augustus; and Ravenna was 
surrounded by stagnant water, so that it was only approached by 
one side. ‘The waters of the Adige, the Po, and the other rivers, 
formed the Padusa and the Venetian marshes, which extended from 
Ravenna to Altino; a circuit, according to Pliny, of 2000 stadia. 
The whole of Polesina, and the territory of Ferrara, was intersected 
by ditches and swamps; I say intersected, because it is doubtful 
whether they were entirely under water; for, besides that Cluverius 
(though without very good authority) has asserted that the Forum 
Allient of Tacitus was ‘situated where Ferrara now stands, the Ro- 
man remains that have been dug up at Voghenza, at the distance of 
eight miles from that city in the direction of Comacchio, among 
others a marble, bearing an inscription that refers to the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, show that the country was at least inhabited in 
detached spots. To the accumulated products from this diffusion 
of the waters, must be added the alluvial matter that would be 
spread by extraordinary floods, of the destructive effects of which 
the historians of the middle ages have left us tremendous accounts. 
Paulus Diaconus gives an account of one that happened in 586, 
which was compared to the Deluge: Another took place about the 
year 1100, when the Adige swelled to so great a degree, that it over- 
flowed its banks, and cut another channel. The alluvium of the 
lower parts of Lombardy underwent infinite changes, while the 
upper parts, from their higher level and greater slope, were as free 
from such changes then as they are now.’ p. 108. 

Our author next proceeds to inquire whether the rivers, in 
raising the surface of the plain of Lombardy, have also extend- 
ed it by their depositions along the shore. ‘Dolomieu, who was 
of opinion that the sea had at one time reached as far as Cre- 
mona, and that the whole of Lombardy which lies between Cre- 
mona and the shore, had been formed by the materials brought 
down by the rivers, comes to this conclusion, from the resem- 
blance of the alluvial matter found around that place, to that 
which the Po and other rivers now carry to the Adriatic. To 
support this opinion, it would be necessary to show that the 
surface of the first stratum of marine origin on which the allu- 
vial matter rests, is not higher than the’ ‘level of the Adriatic ; 3 
and M. Brocchi proves, that this stratum at Modena, which is 
considerably nearer the coast than Cremona, is 138 feet aboye 
that sea. Many Italian writers, who have inferred, from the 
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various passages in ancient authors, describing towns surround- 
ed by water, and districts covered by lakes, which are now dry 
land, that the sea formerly extended much beyond its present 
limits, appear to M. Brocchi to have been led into a mistake, 
by supposing that to have been sea which was an inundation of 
fresh water. 

* Amati has treated this subject at greater length than any other ; 
and the following are his chief arguments, which, with some exercise 
of patience, I have extracted from a vast mass of quotations and 
commentaries. 1. The salt-water lakes, he says, extended at one 
time as far as Brescello, near Reggio, because Strabo relates that 
Hannibal, in moving from the neighbourhood of Placentia towards 
Etruria, marched for three successive days across marshes; a dis- 
tance that may be reckoned at about 60 miles, and might compre- 
hend the territories of Parma, Reggio, and Modena. 2. In the 
time of Augustus they were contracted, but still reached as far as 
Sermide ; for in the Itinerary of Antoninus, written about that time, 
the road from Este to Bologna is made to pass through that place 
and Modena ; showing that the territories of Polesina and Ferrara 
were still submerged, but that the country above them could be 
passed over. When the sea reached to Sermide, Spina, built upon 
the shore 1100 years before the Christian era, was, according to 
Strabo, eleven miles distant from it: how much farther inland 
then must it not have extended, when it washed the walls of that 
city! It must have reached at least as far as Brescello. 3. The 
salt-water lakes, in the time of Justinian, had contracted still more, 
and did not extend beyond Argenta, situated on the Lago di Com- 
machio: fur Procopius says, that it was possible to sail from Ra- 
venna with the flood-tide as far inland as an active man could go in 
a day, which may be reckoned at thirty miles ; and as he adds that 
the voyage might be continued from thence as far as Aquileia, he 
thus points out the direction of that navigable tract. 

‘ Amati always confounds, says M. Brocchi, the salt-water lakes 
with those formed by the rivers. Strabo relates, it is true, that 
Hannibal found himself impeded in the marshes of Placentia; but 
he says distinctly, that they were formed by the Po, swollen by the 
Trebbia, and other rivers that flowed into it, and which were drain- 
ed by Scaurus, who made navigable canals from Placentia to Par- 
ma. That the sea extended over the territories of Ferrara and Po- 
lesina in the time of Augustus, because the road from Este to Bo- 
Jogna passed by Sermide and Modena, is a deduction equally ar- 
bitrary. Jt proves no more that these countries were overflowed by 
the waters of the Adriatic, than by those of the Po and the Adige, 
which last, even in the present day, frequently overflow their banks 
in those territories. ‘That the sea, in the time of Justinian, reached 
as far as Argenta, may very readily be believed, for it does so at 
present by means of the Lago di Comacchio. 

* We have not, in short, a single document of any sort to prove, 
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that the marsh land which extended from Ravenna to Aquileia, or 
rather, as some think, to Altino, was covered with salt water; 
whereas many may be brought forward to show, that the greater 
part of it has been overflowed by rivers. The Po, above all the 
rest, contributed to inundate a great tract of it; and attempts were 
made, at a very early period, even in the time of the Etrurians, to 
recover the land that had been encroached upon by its waters, by 
cutting several canals near its mouth, in order that it might dis- 
charge itself more quickly into the sea. Of the seven mouths of 
this river, two only belong to it naturally, as Cellarius has satisfac. 
torily shown ; all the rest are artificial cuts.’ p. 112. 

There are, however, undoubted proofs of the Adriatic hav- 
ing, in some situations, extended farther inland than it does at 
present. Adria, Ravenna, and Spina were at one time sea-ports: 
but the first of these places is now about twenty miles inland; 
the second about four miles; and Spina, which was built at the 
mouth of one of the branches of the Po, was, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, eleven miles from the sea-coast. Mesola was 
built close to the sea in 1581 by Alphonso II. Duke of Ferrara ; 
in 1599 its eastern wall was already two-thirds of a mile distant 
from it ; and, in 1750, it stood from six to seven miles inland. 

‘ But, on the other hand, Brodolo stood in the same situation 
seventeen centuries ago that it does now; for Pliny speaks of it as 
a port of the Laguna, where some rivers emptied themselves into the 
sea: the same may be said of Chioggia, Fossa Clodia, which was 
then a port at the mouth of the Brenta and Bacchiglione. Altino, 
built like Ravenna, in the midst of salt marshes, is still (or rather 
the place where it stood) washed by the Laguna di Cona, at least 
in high tides. Padua, in the time of Livy, was seventeen miles from 
the shore, as itis now. Dolomieu, on the authority of Strabo, has 
said that about the beginning of the Christian era, an arm of the sea 
reached the walls of that city ; but he must have misunderstood that 
author; for Strabo, so far from asserting that the Adriatic extended 
to Padua, says, that, to reach the sea, they sailed down the Brenta, 
then called the Medyacus, which discharged itself into the sea at the 
great port of the same name, and which is now called Malamocco. 
‘To this may it be added, that the description given by Livy himseif 
(which is the mest ancient document that can be brought forward) 
of the state of the Laguna, and of the appearance of the country a- 
round Padua, perfectly applies at the present day. ‘“ Penitus ad 
littora Venetorum pervenit: ibi expositis paucis, qui loca explora- 
rent, quum audisset, tenue pretentum littus esse ; quod transgressis 
stagna ab tergo sint, irrigua wstibus maritimis ; agros haud procul 
proximos campestres cerni; ulteriora colles.’’ ‘I'his shore, as all 
critics agree, was that of Malamocco, which appears exactly like a 
narrow stripe of land: The salt marshes were the Lagune; the fields, 


those between Chioggia and Fusina; and the hills, the Euganean 
Hills. ? 
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M. Brocchi might have added the continuation of the passage 
he has quoted, for it proves still more distinctly the error of 
Dolomieu. ‘ Inde esse ostium fluminis proealti, quo circumagi 
naves in stationem tutam vidisse: (Meduacus amnis erat) eo in- 
vectam classem subire flumine adverso jussit. Gravissimas na- 
vium non pertulit alveus fluminis: in leviora navigia transgressa 
multitudo armatorum ad frequentes agros, tribus maritimis Pa- 
tavinorum vicis colentibus eam oram, pervenit.’ Lib, X. 2.— 
and there are some farther illustrations in the same chapter. 


There does not appear to be any essential or constant differ- 
ence of species in the fossil shells found in the Sub-Apennine Hills, 
either in regard to the greater or Jess depth of the strata in 
which they are found, or “the materials of which the strata are 
composed. They are not scattered confusedly through the dif- 
ferent beds, but often appear to be distributed in families and 
distinct species: that distribution, however, has no correspond- 
ence with the situation of the beds. Not only the shells which 
are found in the present sea, but those of which the proto- 
types are unknown, the indigenous, as well as the exotic, are 
found both in the marl and in the sand that lies over it. ‘There 
are perhaps some exceptions, some shells which belong more 
particularly to the sand; but they are not such as to warrant 
any general deduction. All the tertiary deposits do not con- 
tain shells, there being extensive tracts where they are either 
wholly wanting, or are only to be traced by some scattered ves- 
tiges, although the materials composing those districts are the 
same as those beds which contain the fossil shells in greatest 
abundance. 

* There is, in general, a great analogy between the fossil shells 
found in different parts ot Italy. The same species are found in 
Piedmont, in the territories of Placentia and Bologna, in Romagna, 
Tuscany and Puglia, and even in Calabria, as is shown by the work 
of Scilla. It is also remarkable, that some particular shells, the o- 
riginals of which are unknown, are common in several places far 
distant from each other.’ p. 145. 

The fossil shells of the Sub- Apennines may be divided into two 
general classes, the one comprehending the shells that are still 
found in the sea, the other comprehending those whose pro- 
totypes are unknown. ‘The first of these classes may be far- 
ther subdivided, by distinguishing the species found in the Adri- 
atic and Mediterranean from those which belong to distant seas. 
‘The number of the indigenous shells is very considerable ; and 
there are many examples of those which have been described by 
naturalists as peculiar to the Asiatic, African and American 
seas. Among the most remarkable of these, are the Bulla Ficus 
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of the Indian and American Ocean, the Buccinum Plicatum of 
Jamaica, the Turbo Inbricatus of the Atlantic, the Murex Ra- 
mosus of the Red Sea and Persian Gulph, and the Murex Sinen- 
sis of the coasts of Africa. 

That there are innumerable instances of the existence of fos- 
sil organized bodies in such situations as incontestably prove that 
the surface of the earth has undergone the most extraordina- 
ry changes, every geologist admits ; but M. Brocchi shows, that 
some geologists have been rather hasty i in their conclusions with 
respect to many of those fossil shells which were said to belong 
to climates far distant from that where they are found. Be- 
fore we can decide upon the foreign origin of any fossil shell, it 
is obviously necessary to be well acquainted with those existing 
in the surrounding seas, not only along the coasts, but in the 
less accessible depths ; ; and as the difficulty of acquiring this in- 
formation is necessarily great, there should be a proportionate 
degree of caution in coming to that decision. 

The Zoology of the Adriatic has been very accurately investi- 
gated by Donati, Ginanni, Bianchi, Olivi and Renieri. ‘The 
work of Olivi, M. Brocchi considers by far the most valuable. 
It was published in 1792, under the title of Zoologia Adriatica, 
but was left unfinished by the premature death of the author.— 
The same subject has since that time been followed up with great 

care by Renieri, Professor of Natural History in the Universi- 
ty of Padua. 

We learn from the work of Olivi, that many of the shells 
which were considered as belonging exclusively to the Asiatic and 
American seas, are found in the Adriatic ; and Renieri has dis- 
covered twice as many species as were known to his predecessor. 
To be convinced with how little accuracy the habitats of many 
shells have been given, it is only necessary to compare the thir- 
teenth edition of the Systéme de la Nature, with the Prodromus 
of the work of Renieri. He has found fifty-five different species 
that were supposed to exist only in distant seas. Of these, 
twelve were said to belong to the Indian Ocean, seven to the In- 
dian Ocean and Eastern coasts of Africa, eight to the Western 
coasts of Africa, six to the American shores of the Atlantic, 
three to the Islands of Nicobar, near the Bay of Bengal, two to 
the coasts of South America, one to the Caspian, five to the 
European Ocean, and eleven to the North Seas. Besides these, 
he has also found in the Adriatic, ten different species, the ha- 
bitats of which were unknown to Linneus. Similar results to 
these have been obtained by Poli in his examination of the sea 
near Naples. 

The same correction must also be made in regar:! to the a- 
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bitats of Zoophytes, and particularly the genus Isis and the Ma- 
drepores. Not many living species of these are found in the 
Adriatic; but they abound in the Mediterranean, as appears 
from the work of Maratti, published at Rome in 1776,—Of 
these found in a fossil state, many different species have been 
found in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, which were said to 
belong to the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, the West Indies, &c. 

* If equally accurate researches were made in the Ichthyology of 
our seas, 1 am very confident that many of those fishes would be 
found, which are described as inhabitants of the Indian and American 
seas, and that we should discover the prototypes of many of -those 
now existing in a fossil state at Monte Bolca. Of the one hundred 
and twenty-three species described by Volta, there are only thirty- 
seven belonging to the European seas, according to the classification 
of that author. ’—‘ The more our researches are multiplied, the morc 
we shall find that the number of species of shells belonging exclu- 
sively to particular latitudes, is less considerable than is generally 
supposed. If it cannot be maintained that difference of climate does 
not affect marine organized bodies, it is certain at least that its ef- 
fects are much less considerable upon them, than upon the organic 
productions of the land, as the sea is not subject to the same changes 
of temperature as the atmosphere is. Although it may not be truce, 
either, that in all places equally deep, the water is of the same tem- 
erature under every parallel, as some have asserted ; it is however 
distinctly cold, even under the tropics, at very considerable depths : 
So that if difference of climate does materially affect some shells, it 
can only be those which live in shallow water, or near the coasts. ’ 
p. 157—159. 

In the catalogue which Lamark has given of the fossif shells 
that have been found in the neighbourhood of Paris, there are 
about five hundred species; and it is wonderful how few of them 
resemble those found in the Sub-Apennine Hills, and how many 
genera there are among them, wholly unknown in Italy. But 
the most remarkable difference in the fossil shells of the two 
countries, is in those of which the prototypes are unknown. 
These greatly predominate in France, and, with a few excep- 
tions, are wholly different from those that exist in Italy. In the 
latter country, many species are wanting which are common in 
the neighbourhood of Paris ; and many occur in Italy that have 
not been found there. There are, moreover, many shells of con- 
stant occurrence in the marl, and which are now common in the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas, that do not appear to have 
been met with by Lamark. 

Besides these vast collections of fossil shells, the remains of 
many other tribes of marine animals, are found in the Sub- 
Apennine Hills. The most remarkable of these are the re- 
mains of great whales, not only in separate bones, but in 
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entire skeletons. They have heen found in various parts of Tus- 
cany, in the territory of Bologna, in Piedmont, and in the 
neighbourhood of Feltre, a country situated about 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Near Castell’ Arquato in the territo- 
ry of Placentia, a skeleton was found nearly entire, measuring 
Zt feet in length, All the bones were in their natural situation, 
and had undergone no other change than the loss of the animal 
gluten, Besides this skelet ony there were found a part of one 
still lar, ger, and many detached vertebrae, ribs and jaw-bones of 
the same animal. ‘There was alse found in the same neighbours 
hood, the skeleton of a dolphin six feet long, a part of another 
skeleton belonging to au animal of the same tribe, and the jaw- 
bone of a dolphin quite petrified, containing the greater part of 
the teeth, with their natural enamel preserved. 

All these animal remains, and others of the same sort, which 
have been dug up in various parts of Italy, are found in the 
blue marl. Some of the bones found in the territory of Placentia, 
and the portion of the whale’s jaw-bone found in Valdarno In- 
teriove, which is in the Museum of Florence, are encrusted 
with oyster-shells, which must have lived and grown upon them. 
So that it is quite evident, as M. Brocchi remarks, that these 
skeletons must have remained as such, for a considerable time at 
the bottom of the sea, and that they cannot be considered as the 
remains of animals carried by some sudden inundation to the 
places where they were dug up. 

However striking the occurrence of those bones, in such si- 
tuations, may be, it is still more extraordinary to find, in the 
same places, the remains of those great land dalenain that now 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

‘ Among all the phenomena of Geology, there is none more wone 
derful than this, or one more worthy of deep reflection ; nor is there 
any fact which is more puzzling to the ingenuity of Naturalists, who 
bewilder themselves in a labyrinth of conjecture, how the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, should be found buried in 
our climates. The multitude of these skeletons renders the fact still 
more surprising. ‘T'argioni calculates the number of elephants’ bones 
that had been dug up in Valdarno Superiore in his time, equal to 
those of twenty individuals; and this number has been so much 
augmented by subsequent discoveries, that the district may be con- 
sidcred as a vast cemetery of these gigantic animals. It was a 
certained that, before the peasants of the neighbourhood thought 
of preserving these bones for the sake of selling them to the curious, 
some of them had been in the habit of surrounding their gardens 
with palisades of the tibie and thigh-bones of the elephant. ~ One 
of the persons who are in the habit of searching for these bones, ac+ 
companied me to the hill of Poggio Rosso, where, after having 
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removed the earth in four or five places, he found a large elephant’s 
tusk: from thenee we went to the CoHe degli Stecconi, and with 
the same facility he dug up a large grinder, with some of the bones 
of the cranium, and two tusks—one of which was nearly tive feet 
Jong, and eight inches in its greatest diameter. In Valdarne Supe- 
riore, they also find bones of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
stag’s horns, jaw-bones and teeth of the mastodonton, and other 
herbivorous annals, which seem to belong to the horse and the ox. 
"The district where these remains are found im greatest abundance, 
is that on the right bank of the Arno, between Figline, Casteltran- 
¢o, and San Giovanni, and from Renaccio to Montanino; from 
whence were obtained the chief part of those that are in the Royal 
Museum of Florence, in that of Professor Targioni, and those be- 
Tonging to the Accademia Valdarnese di Figline, who are in posses- 
sion of a very fine series, collected chiefly by the Padre Molinari, » 
monk of Vallombrosa.’ p. 179. 

These remains are not confined to Valdarno nor to Tuscany, 
bat are found in different plaees on both sides of the Apennines, 
from Lombardy to Calabria. M. Brocchi gives a list of the 
most remarkable places where they have been ‘found, distinguish- 
ing the different species of animals. He enumerates forty-six: 
specimens of the bones of elephants, found in different situations 
—in Piedmont—near Verona—in the territories of Pavia, ‘Torto- 
na, Placentia and Bologna—in Puglia, Basilicata, and Cala- 
bria—in the neighbourhood of Pozzuoli near Naples—twelve 
different places near Rome—near Viterbo, ‘Todi, Perugia and 
Cortona—in Valdarno Superiore and Inferiore, near Leghorn— 
and also at Palermo in Sicily, which last country appears to a- 
bound in fossil bones. On one occasion, there was found in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, the entire skeleton of an elephant ; bus 
it was unfortunately destroyed by the workmen. . He describes 
fifteen specimens of the Mastedonton found in different parts of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, and on both sides of the Apennines, 
but not farther south than Perugis. At Castell’ Arquato, 
there was found the greater part of the skeleton of a rhinoceros; 
and in Valdarno Superiore, and the territory of Perugia, dif- 
ferent bones of the same animal. In Valdarno Superiore, in 
Piedmont, and in the neighbourhood of Verona, remains of 
the Hippopotamus have been dug up ; and many specimens of 
the head and horns of the Urus have been found in the territo- 
ries of Verona, Pavia, Siena, in the Marca di Ancona, and 
near Rome. A head of the lrish Elk was found in Oltrepd Pa- 
vese, another in the vicinity of Voghera, and a third near Lodi 
Vecchio on the banks of the Lambro. 

‘ The bones of all these animals are found, in general, a few feet 
below the surface ; and the soil in which they are buried is common 
ly a yellow sand, generally calcareous, but sometimes almost. whol: 
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ly siliceous. Of this last description is the soil in many parts of Val- 
darno Superiore, which does not effervesce with acids, and is com- 
posed of grains of quartz and scales of mica, mixed with a reddish 
yellow oxide of iron. When it is not agglutinated, it is called San- 
sino by the inhabitants; and when, as is often the case, it is conso- 
lidated, they call it Tufo. The elephant’s tusk found by Canali 
near Perugia, was in a field covered with rounded pebbles; and 
that mentioned by Baccio as having been dug up near Rome in his 
time (1580), appears to have been discovered in the midst of a 
coarse gravel. These fossil remains of land animals are not confine 
ed to the sand and gravel alone, but are also sometimes found in the 
blue marl when it occupies the surface, and is not covered by other 
deposits. I have seen instances of this in Valdarno itself, on the 
Colle degli Stecconi, where a part of the head of an elephant was 
dug out of it in my presence. The tusk of Belvedere near Jesi was 
in a soil of the same sort, as well as the jawbone of the Rhinoceros 
found by Canali in the territory of Perugia. One of the vertebra of 
the skeleton of the rhinoceros found at Castell’? Arquato was in the 
marl, while all the other bones were in the siliceo-calcareous sand 
lying over it.’ p.195. 

It is a very curious circumstance, and one of considerable 
importance in the physical history of the country round Rome, 
that bones of the elephant have been found there, imbedded at 
the depth of twenty feet, in the volcanic tufo. 

Fortis, in his Memotres sur I/ Hist. Nat. has said, that the 
tusk of an elephant was hewn out of a bed of stvne of ancient 
formation, containing exotic marine remains, found near Leg- 
hern. From this description one might suppose, that it was a 
solid limestone siinilar to that of the Apennines; but M. Broc- 
chi informs us, that this stone is a calcareous tufo of a cellular 
texture, having grains of sand of different sizes imbedded in it; 
and the shells it contains are so broken, that it is impossible to 
say to what species they belong. There is a considerable bed 
of it, which is partly washed by the waves of the sea ; and it is 
gradually increasing in extent, by the agglutination of the grains 
of sand by a calcareous cement. This is evidently a rock which 
has been formed in the same manner as that on the shore of 
Guadaloupe, in which the human skeleton was found ; but from 
M. Brocchi’s account of the rock near Leghorn, that of Guad- 
aloupe is of a much more consolidated texture. 

We bave already mentioned, that some of the whale’s bones 
found in the territory of Placentia, and in Valdarno, were 
encrusted with oystersshells; but it is still more remarkable, 
that some of the elephant’s bones dug up in Valdarno, and 
in the territory of Placentia, have also been found covered 
with the same shells, and adhering to them so firmly, that 
they could not be dc tached — breaking the bone, Ail the 
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feore prominent parts of these bones, such as must have been 
ken had they been brought to their present situations from 
istance, ave in the. highest state of preservation ; nor have 
yones been found bathe the slightest appearance of hav- 
xaon worn Sy attrition. 
Among all the fossil bones fhrat a been foammd 
parts of Italy, there are very few which can, with anv 


in different 
i ’ degree of 
certainiy, be referred to Dr iachas: land animals. In the mn- 
seum of Florence, there is a portion of a jawbone with three 
teeth, which appears to have belonged to an aniinal ef this class ; 
and there are some bones and tecth, in the collections of ‘Tar- 

ioni and Tartini, which Cuvier consi‘ered as belonging to the 
Bear. All these were found in Valdarno. We have also in this 
work a farther confirmetion of the extraordinary fact, perhaps 
the most important that has yet been established by the re- 
searches of the geologist, that in all the collections of fossil bones 
that have been discovered in various perts of the aad , even a- 
mongst the gravel scattered on the surface during the last of the 
innomerable changes which the crust of the earth has under- 
gone, not a trace of the existence of man has been discovered, 

The'second ve!ume coutains the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
fossil shells of the Sub- Apennines, arranged secording to the svs- 
tem of Lisnawus, which M. Brocchi has adopted im preference 
to those of Brugniere, Lamark, and Bose; who, with a pedan- 
tic affectation of precision, have created many new genera where 
no essential differences exist, and by introduc ine a eumbrous load 
of new terms, have rendered the subject of Conehology, in itseif 
sufficiently tiresome, still more tedious and uninviting. 

In the Catalogue, the three classes of Univaives, Bivalves, 
and Multivalves, are separately treated of ; and, under esch 
genus are described the different species found in a fossil st 
in the Sub-Apennines. All the L —— genera of U 
have been found, excepting the Argon: vate and bition 
all the Bivalves, without any exception. Of the Muli 
Chiton has rot been met with. Lhe desertptic ns of t 
are illustrated by plates, which we cannot praise too hi . 
they are more beautifully executed than any Ciing of the 
we have-ever seen belore. 
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Art. VIL. JZllustraitons of Northern Antiquities, from the cat- 

: lier Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances, being an Abstract 
of the Book of EHeroes and Nibelungen Laws wth Trans- 
lations, of Metrical Tales from the old ‘German, Denish, 
Swedish, and Icelandic Laneuaues, with Nores and’ Dis- 
sertations. (By Mr Weer and Mr Jamirson.) — 4to. 
pp. 520. Edinburgh, 18t4, 
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2. Altdeutsche Wailer, durch der Briider Grimm. Frankfort, 
lol5. Cassel. #313. 
3. Lieder der Alten bida aus der handschrifi herausgegeben und 
evhiiirt durch dir L.%dery Grimm. Berlin, 1815. 
t. Nordische Ileiden Romane Uvcbersetzt durch ¥. H. von per 
blacen. Berlin, i514. 
3. Altnordische Sagen weal Lieder, Seo—herausyegeben durch F. 
H. von per Hacen. Berliv, +412. 
6. Der beidenaltesten Deutschen gediciie aus dem achten Jahrhune 
l, Das Lied von Lithiehrand und Hadnbrand und das 
sscudranner gebel zuu erstenmal in ihrem metrum darges 
und heraiusegelen dwch der Briider Gaoam. Cassel, 
oudriss zur geschichte der Deatscren poesie 
oN voR Hacen und J. G. Eelscnine. 


hen durch F. H.von per Hacen, 
Meister gesang von Jacop Grimm. 


ed dey Nibelungen ta der Ursprache, mit der Lesarten 
VP TTS AI ACNE Aan les hifi nm he PUUS OC Ye Uen durch I. H, 
NN DER Hacen. Berlin, 1810, 
nnlunge Deutschen Volks Weder, herauseccehen durch Biise 


wing und Von per Tlacen. Berlin, 1807. 


MPMuir study of the ancient poctry of the North, has now be- 


* come a favourite pursuit in Germany. Whilst tie Germans 
| 


were groaning under their foreign taskimasters, their laws, their 


ustoms, and their very language were threatened with extine- 
tion. Their common sufferings, os well as their late unexame 


9 


pled successes, have roused the dormant spirit of German pa- 
iotism. ="They have become conscious of the innate worth and 
night of their nation, and have bexun to prize whatever is 
peculiar to it with enthusiastic fondness. ‘This eflervescent na- 
tionality is perhaps at present a litle too impetuous ; but it has 
had Lhe gor d effect of restori ler their long tk rvotten bards, as well 
ts the romantic legends of tke olden dey, to their former popu- 
witv: And a kind of poetical accomplishment has thus been 
riven to the old prophecy, that Ariovistus and Wittckind, and 
he mvulnerable Siegfried would issue once more from the ruins 
f Creroldseck, at the time when Gerdiany was in its utmost 
wed, aud again bring triumph and glory to their countrymen. 


, 
All nations have had their mythviogical age, in which the dee 
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stroyers of mankind have generally found no difficulty in soar- 
ing up to the thrones of the celestial regions. The Jast Odin, 
in this way, became the rightful Monarch of Valhalla; and the 
statue of the King of the Cherusci, was exalted on the pillar of 
the god of battles. We doubt not but that the bards ot Armi- 
nius found the defeat of Varus and his legions announced with all 
due clearness and precision in the dread orae les of the Oak: 
And, making allowance for chaige of circumstances, we may 
safely boast, that the hierop yhantic race is not wholly extinct, 
even in the present day. Every body knows how ski ilfully Mr 
Granville Penn contrived to discover, within a very few months 
after the end of the last Russian campaign, that all Bona- 
parte’s bulletins and bivouacks—-Moscow, Smolensko and Ku- 
tosoff, and Tchitchagott, were ail lying snugly enough wrapped 
up in the 38th and 39th chapters of Ezekiel ; and if affairs had 
not fortunately taken another turn, there was a time when their 
Majesties of Austria, Wirtemberg, Prussia, &c. &c. and cer- 
tain other of their cashiered compeers, would have had a fair 
chance’of ranking amongst the seven heads and the ten horns, 
at least in the opinion of more than one acute and learned ex- 
pounder of the book of Revelation. 

There has been as rapid a transition from military fame to ro- 
mantic fabling in less obscure periods. By ascribing to the suc- 
cessful warrior somewhat of supernatural prowess, the vanquish- 
ed have been willing to extenuate their shame, and the victors 
to enhance their glory, When Alexander buried the armour 
titted for limbs of more than morts] mould, he had a latent fore. 
boding of the light in which he was to be considered by future 
xenerations in Persia and India, who would picture him now 
ynounted on his gritlin, and darting through the clouds, and 
now sunk beneath the billows ‘in his house of plass, and com- 
pelling the inhabitants of every element to own him as their so- 
vereign. The pride of the Fr: ‘anks bestowed more crowns upon 
Charlemagne, than that doughty and orthodox Emperor ever 
claimed. And the prowess of Rolauid must be gathered trom the 
song of the minstrel, and not from the dry historical brevity of 
F ginhart, where we shall seek in vain for the terrific imagery of 
the battle of Roncesvalles . in the ambush of the Gascons, and the 
death of the Prefect RKotlandus. The investigations of the his- 
torians of chivalrous fiction, bave been hisherto confined to the 
Romanices of the French and their numerous imitators; and the 
subject, although by no means exhausted, has yet become toler- 
xbly familiar. “The errant knights whom we have usually en- 

countered, either aspire to a seat at the Round Table, or owe al- 
legiance to the lilied banner; and with these most of us ari 
now very tolerably acquainted. Amadis of Gaul, and Palmer 
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of England, are almost as well known to us as Wellington and 
Bonaparte; while their outlandish antagonists, the bearded Sol- 
dans and recreant Saracens, are about as familiar as the Imperi- 
al Mamelukes, or the Polish Lancers. The very giants of any 
note are of our own kith and kin; and, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, the fierce Morholt dwindles into a tall Irishman s lesdiy 
half a foot above the regulation standard of a widow hunter. 

It is far otherwise in the national romances of the Germans. 
We gaze there on strange countenances, and listen to stranger 
names: And it is with some difficulty that we are at length en- 

abled to recognize the Gothic and Hunnish subverters of the 
Roman Linpire, in the throng of frowning warriors, who gra- 
dually recede from our view, until they lose themselves amidst 
the remote and visionary forms of Scandinavian mythology. 
When Europe was overwhelmed by the Teutonic nations, the 
distinctions between these kindred tribes were not so sharply 
defined .as at later: periods. ‘The Christianity of the Germans 
afterwards contributed still more to separate them from such 
of the same stock as adhered to their old religion. But whilst 
the carly conquests were going on, they were constantly inter- 
mingling. And there is therefore less reason to be surprized, 
at the wide diffusion of the fables whose historical groundwork 
is to be found in the achievements of that eventful age, than at 
the various disguises which they assume. 

The carliest vestiges of the Teutonic story are preserved in 
the poems of the older Edd a, collected by Semund Sigufson, 
who lived between the years 105) and 1121, which have been 
published at large, for the first time, both by Grimm and Ha- 
gen (Nos, 3 . and 5). From these the Volsunga Saga was com- 

piled, in the same manner as the prose ronrances of chivalry 
a afterwards formed out of the metrical originals. The he- 
ro Sigurd slays the dragon Fofner, and wins . fatal treasure 
which he guards. He awakens Brynhilld, the wise, the war~ 
like, and the fair, from the magic slumber into which she has 
been cast by Odin, and plights his faith to her: But the charm- 
ed drink prepared by Grimhilld causes him to lose all remem- 
brance of his vows, and to become the husband of Gudrun, 
the daughter of the sorceress. ‘The subsequent adventures of 
the Volsunga Saga, as far as the assassination of Sigurd, and 
the voluntary death of Brynhilld, may be seen in Mr Herbert's 
translations, to which it must be added, that Swanhilde, the 
deughter of Sigurd, becomes the wife of King Jormunrett, who, 
deceived by the traitor Bikke, causes her to be trampled to 
death by wild horses. Agreeing in substance, but with the u- 
sual variations of traditionary poetry, the story of the German 
* Lay of the Nibelungen’ is found in the ancient Danish bal- 
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Jads—the * Kiempe and Elskoos viser,’ the most important of 
which, have been admirably translated by Mr Jamieson. 

The latest of the Scandinavian works, relating to the German 
heroes of the first race, is the * Weikina and Niflunga Saga,’ 
which was compiled, in the 13th century, from the * songs of the 
* Danes and Swedes, the poetry of the Northmen, and the an- 
* clent romances and traditions of the North of Germany.’ In 
the very curious ancient preface, the author apologizes for the 
poetical exageerations of the Scaids, and magnifies the import- 
ance of his Sega, § which begins in Apulia, and travels norub- 
* ward to Lombardy and Venice, and Thuringia and Hunga- 
* ry and Sweden, and also into Valland (either Italy or France) 
‘and Spain. And of all these kingdoms does this Sega treat, 
and describes the deeds which were performed therein.’ 

The Jormunreck of the ida, the kkrmenrich of the German 
romances, 1s undoubtedly the Great Ermanaric, whom Jornandes 
compares to another Alexander: And as the same historian no- 
tices the fate of Swanhilld, under the name of Saniel or Seniida, 


‘ 


an undeniable proot is thus afforded of the antiquity of the Seai- 
dic rhapsodies. ‘The Arthur of ‘Teutonic romance, however, is 
the hero Dieterich of Bern; and he and his companiois appear 
more or less prominently in all the poems which compose the 
cycle. It is thought that their deeds of high emprize were sung 
in the * anctent and barbarous verses,’ which, according to b- 
vinhart, were collected by Charlemagne. His partiality tor these 
national Jegends may have given rise to the traditicnary lable 
contaimed in the antals of Snorro, according to which he car- 
ried his curiosity still farther; for, as be wished to see the very 
persons of these renowned champions, the barl Widtoruit ¢- 
voked their specree a who arose obeqient to the spe ll, mounted 
en their war steeds, and clothed in full armour. ‘Lhe ghostly 
squadron advanced in four divisions, and when Dieterics came 
beiore the In peror, they sprung from their chargers, and se 

ed themseives in his presence. Dieterich was Known by hits 
towering stature, and by his shield, upon which, as iu lis tile. 
time, was embliuzoned a crowned Jion, lis right, however, to 
bear this ancient cevice of the Gothic Kings Lecomes somewhat 
questionabie, from the induction to the * tleiden-buch,? trom 
which it may be talerred, that the * evil spiru Maciinet,’ whom 
the mother of Dieterich found dying by her stue, when King 
IMetmar, his reputed tither, was on a journey, hed sun reas 
son to tike a more than usual intcrest in the fate of tie unborn 
HELO, whe, as he propl esied, would breathe fire when be was 
eursged—a, gift which wlterwards proved of essential service lo 


hia. ‘The spirit also assured her teat ber sou woud beeonie fa 


night pivus hero 5 a und di turce dieiits tae Weevil cut a tau 
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strong castle, which is now the castle of Bern.’ The city of 
Verona, te which the name of Bern was given in the Gothic 
dialects, was the capital of Dieterich’s kingdom, from which be 
was expelled by his uncle Ermenrich, the Knperor of R mes 
and competes to take refuge in the royal camp of Etzel (At- 
tila), the King of the Huns. It happens, untortunately ind eed, 

that Attila died in 453; while Ermanaric flourished” nearly a 
century earlier; and the great Theodorick the Ostrogoth, was 
bor some years after Attila’s death: but, noiwitastanding 
these anachronisms, and the contradictory statemeuts in the 
romances, which we have not room to notice, there is good 
reason to suppose, that ‘Pheodorick is the historical proto- 
type ot Dieterich of Bern,—* he, who was the greatest cap- 
* tain known in the wide world, and whose name shail never ve 
‘jost in the Southern kingdoms, so long as the world shail 
* stand.’ These are the expressious of the romancers, who 
may well have been dazzled by the fame of the son of ‘Theodo- 
mir (Dietmar), when the hostile Greek pronounces him to have 
been inferior to no one who had borne the Laiperial dignity. 
‘The trenzy which preceded the death of Theodorick, when he 
beheld the counten: ince of the murdered Syuinachus iu the bead 
of the fish which was served on lis royal tabie, has furnished 
matter boil for the fictions of supersution and romance, At 
the hour of his death, a Catholic hermit saw the Arian mon- 
arch conducted to the volcano of Lipari, bound and barclooted, 
between Pope John and Symimachus, who jon torces to huri tin 
mito theecrater. The romanue legends have shown scarcely more 
mercy than Gregory the Gre at, who relaies the loregoing sto- 
ry. in the § Heiden Buch,’ he is summoned to depart by w 
dwarl, who warns him, that * his kingdom is no longer of this 
worid;’ and then disappears with hin, § no man kuows whi- 
ther.’ And m the procul of © Atuia’s Court, > he is piaced ule 
der the power of Satan, who bears bim to the desert, where, 
As a punts shmeut for his sills, he is condemned to detend hin- 
self agaist the attacks of three serpcnis,—a dreadiul couliict, 
which is to continue till the day of juciy.nent. 

The flight of TVheodorick to the tluns, is attributed with 
less chronological Inconsistency, although bistory is silent as to 
the tact, to the envy of Ottacher (Odoacer), im an exceedingty 
curious fragment, which, trom the janguage ana metre employ= 


ed in it, must have been composed in tie eighth century, and 
which stands at the head of the bistury both of Germen poetry 
and of Geroiaa romance. In ancient IMAL USCrIP iS, pia ‘ticuiarly, 
of the Northern languages, it is very usual to find poeucal come 
positions, written straight on like prose, without any breaks ag 
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the ends of the verses; the terminations of which are some- 
times, though not uniformly, indicated by metrical points at the 
ends of the lines. And this circumstance having been overlook- 
ed by Eccard, who first published the ‘ Lay of Hildebrand and 
Hadabrand,’ he considered it as poetical prose, in which he has 
been followed by Mr Weber. The late editors, Messrs J. and 
W. Grimm, have successfully regulated the metre of this valu- 
able relic (No. 6.), and shown that it is exactly the same in prin- 
ciple with that employed in the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon; to 
which latter language, the dialect of the poem bears a near af- 
finity. 

It is thought that the traditions respecting Dieterich are chief- 
ly derived trom the Lombards. But the favourite hero of the 
Northern parts of Germany was Siegtried or Sifrit, the Sigurd 
of the Volsunga Saga. Romance has her relics as well as reli- 
gion. The maces of Orlando and Oliver were long shown by the 
Monks of Roncesvalles; and the spear of Siegfried, ‘ a imghty 
* pine beam,’ was kept with equal veneration at Worms, dine 
Siegfried was fabled to have reigned. There also, in the church 
of St Cecilia, his grave is to be found, which the emperor, Fre- 
derick the Third, caused to be opened, in search of the giant’s 
bones. The German romances do not represent him as overtop= 

ing his brother heroes ; but they all agree that he became in- 
vulnerable by bathing in the blood, or, as some have it, in the 
fat, of the slaughtered dragon, by which he acquired the name 
of ‘ Hornen Siegfried, 7. ¢. Horny, or Impenetrable Siegfried. ’ 

The vengeance which was wreaked on Siegfried’s murderers 
by Chrimhild, (who corresponds to Godrunn in the Saga), is 
the subject of the celebrated ‘ Nibelungen Lied, which in every 
respect may be considered as one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the middle ages. Madame de Staé!, who gives a 
very superficial notice of this poem, seems to have supposed that 
it had then lately been discovered, which is not altogether correct: 
Many fragments of it were published by Old Wolt-gang Lazius, 
who quotes it as historical authority, with the same intrepidity as 
he has given a full-length portrait of an antediluvian gentleman 
in pantaloons and galloches. ‘The revival of good taste in Ger- 
many, is in great measure owing to the critical writings of Bod- 
mer. He will be recollected as the warm admirer of English li- 
terature, which he defended against the objections of Gottschid ; 
and he was also one of the first who attempted to draw the 
ancient German poets from their obscurity. Having found a 
MS. of the Nibelungen in the old family library of the Counts 
of Hohenems, he published the Jatter half of the poem, un- 
der the title of ‘ Chrimhildren Rache;’ forj as to the former 
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half, he suppressed it, * for the same reason that Homer did 
‘ not begin the Trojan War with the egg of Leda;’ and a 
complete edition was not given to the public, till the appear- 
ance of the first volume of Miiller’s Collection of ancient Ger- 
man poetry in i784. M. von der Hagen, the late editor, bears 
the name of one of the principal characters in the poem,—which 
Aubrey would have added to his chapter of Name fatalities. 
His second edition (No. 10.), a work of great value and labour, 
is ‘ on the plan of those which bave been given of the works of 
classical antiquity,’ the text being formed by a careful collation 
of such manuscripts as he could procure; and a very copious 
Appendix of various readings is added. ‘The merit of M. von 
der Hagen’s edition has been much canvassed; for it seems 
that he has occasionally acted with a certain degree of Brunckian 
boldness; But if a critical editor were deprived of the bliss of 
conjectural emendation, there would be little left to encourage 
him in his toil. 

This national epic, as it is termed by M. von der Hagen, 
in an appropriate dedication to the celebrated Wolf, has late- 
ly attracted a most unprecedented degree of attention in Ger- 
many. It now actually forms a part of the philological courses 
in many of their Universities; and it has been hailed with al- 
most as much veneration as the Homeric songs. Great allow- 
ances must be made for German enthusiasm; but it cannot be 
denied, that the ‘ Nibelungen Lied,’ though a little too bloody 
and dolorous, possesses extraordinary merits. ‘The story turns 
upon the adventures of the Princess Chrimhild of Burgundy, 
who is first won by the valiant Siegfried, and, after he is eet 8 
erously murdered, gives her hand to Etzel (or Attila) King of 
the Huns, chiefly in hopes that through his power and influence 
she may be revenged on the murderers of her former lord. 
‘The assassins accordingly, and all their kin, are induced to visit 
the Royal Etzel at Vienna, where, by the instigation of the 
(Queen, a deadly feud arises; in the course of which, almost the 
whole army on both sides are cruelly slaughtered. By the power- 
tul but reluctant aid of Dieterich of Bern, however, the mur- 
derer of Siegfried is at lust vanquished, and brought bound to 
the feet of the Queen, who, relentlessly raises the sword of the de= 
parted hero, and, with her own hand, strikes off the head of his 
enemy. Hildebrand instantly avenges the atrocious and inhos- 
pitable act, by stabbing the Queen,—who falls exulting on the 
body of her hated victim. The work is divided into thirty-eight 
books or adventures; and, besides a liberal allowance of sorcery 
aud wonders, contains a great deal of clear and animated nar- 
yative, and innumerable curious and picturesque traits of the 
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manners of the ege. The characters are in general very powere 
fully and naturally drawn, especially that of Haghen, the mur 
derer of Siegiri d, in whom the virtues of an heroic and chival- 
rous leader are — iwely united with the atrocity and inpeni- 
tent hardihoed of an assassin. ‘Phere ere niso eceasional traits 
of bumeur im ae piece, we it add to the eflect of the picture ; 
but its preaou inant character ce rtainly is that of vioomt and ter- 
ror-—-by no means unadort oi with epie dienity, “Phe abstract of 
this singetils ar work by Mr Weber, is one of the most curious parts 
of the English ¢ oliection ; and the specimens which are transe 
lated appear to us to be rene tered with equal spirit and fic lelity. 

t would require a minute an: tlysis ot the Scandinavian and 
G-yman poems end manners, to show how the history of Steg- 
fried, as preserved im the (roditions of difierent nations, cor- 
re~ponds in most of the leading points, though with great varias 
tions in the detail. As to Aitila, his reign made an indelible 
in:oression. ‘To tis de v the Sw: ibian hinds point out the ruins 
geeasioned by bis devastations ; and the very einid-eating cores 
nw Mother Goose prove how seve rely the inh: ibitants of Geul 
sarted under the Ugr? or Hurgri, the savage armies of the 
scourge of God. Whether the present Hungarians are or are 
not descended from the ancient Huns, they have prided them- 
selves im reckoning Attila amongst their monarchs; and, in the 
time of the oldest historian of bhungary, the secretary of King 
Deis, he was already the sulject of the * fables of the peasants, 
and the trivial songs of the minstrels.’ The catastre phe of the 
Nibelungen is thought by Grimm to be 4 poetical fiction, tound- 
ed on the great baie of Chatons. Goths fought there agamst 
Cioths; and the vassal k ogs of Attila, W slamir, Theodomir 
and Widemir, cf the nobie rece ot the Amali, ike Dieterich the 
‘Kiny of the Amelungen,’? are forced to®ear arins awainst the 
Ostrogoths and Burgundians uncer Aetus. An additional fea- 
ture of resemblance is given by Jornandes, who relates, that a 
brook -which flowed through the field of battle was sweiled to the 
size of a torreut by haved gore, so that the wounded were coni- 
pelled to slake their feverish thirst by drinking the blood of tie 
killed and wounded ;—an incident which occurs in the Nibelun- 
gen, as well as in the Danish ballad corresponding to that por- 
tion of the story. 

‘The author of the Lay of the Nibelungen has not been ascer- 
tained. ‘Laking the language as a criterton, it must have been 
written, according to Grimm, between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies ; but he is of opinion, that this is only a rifacciamen- 
to of a much earlier work. “Che remaming metrical roman- 
ove, which jus the Geraan cycle, aie of dillcrent cates, 
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The adventure of the Emperor Otnit, and of Hne- Dieterich 
and Wolf-Dieterich, the ancestors of Dieterich of Bern, were 
composed by Wolfram of Eschenbach, a poet who will be again 
mentioned. ‘These poems, together with the Rose-Garden of 
Chrimhild, and the Rose-garden of the magie dwarf, King 
Lawrin of the ‘Tyrol, form the ancient collection ealled the 
* Helden-buch,’ or book of heroes ; and they have been ably 
analyzed by Mr Weber. Others relate to Siegfried, and to the 
adventures of Dieterich of Bern ; such as bis flight to the Huns, 
and his battles with Ecke, Fasold and Kbenrot, the giants of 
the ‘ land of Aggrippinan.’ ‘The most modern of the series, is 
Attila’s Court, which was written, or at least patched together, 
from ancient traditional legends, by Caspar von der Roen, a 
singer at fairs and markets in the 15th century. 

‘The works, of which we have now been sneaking, relate to 
the oldest neriod of German history,—aud form, by their sub- 
jects, a link hetween the ancient and the modgrn world. Some 
of these, however, we have seen, are not of themselves of very 
great autiquity;—and though proba! nly fabricated: from mate- 
rials of an older date, are not, ia their present form, by any 
means, the oldest compositions in the language. Tor these, we 
must go back to the days of Charlemugne, who actually began 
to compile a grammar of his native dialect; in which, however, 
it is to be presumed, he had cowsiderable assistance; as Egin- 
hart confesses, that his royal master, although he kept his. ta- 
ble-book constantiy under his pillow to practise at every lei- 
sure moment, yet was never able to make any great progress 
in the art aud mystery of writing: But the first iinportant 
work in which it was employed, was due to his son, Lewis 
the Pious. ‘This monarch, being desirous that all his subjects, 
speaking the © Pheodise language,’ should be enabled to read 
the Scriptures, § ordered a Saxon, who, amongst his own neo- 

ple, wes reputed to be no vulgar bard, to make a poetical 
© translation of the Old and New ‘Testament into the German 
* tongue, ’—This we learn from a Latin fragment published by 
Du Chesne. And it is added by Hincmar, that the translater 
wos a peasant, who faucied that be had been specially t- 
spired by Heaven, and gifted with a supernatural vein of poet- 
ry to enable him to execute bis undertaking. It is suppos- 
ed by Kecard, and. the other German phitologists, that the 
‘ Harmony of the for Evangelists,’ in the Cottonian libra- 
ry, forms a part of this translation. This ancient translation 
is written in an alliterative metre, which, according to Hickes, 
is the same which was employed by the Pseudo-Ceedmon ; but 
Hickes soon abandoned his first opinion, that it had been com- 
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posed by an Anglo-Saxon, and adjudged it to ‘ a Frank of the 
age of Charlemagne.’ Junius imagined that it had been com- 
posed in a language invented by the translator himself, and com- 
pounded of the Anglo-Saxon, the Danish and the Gothic, —whici 
would hardly have made it more intelligible to King Cnate, for 
whose use he conjectured it had been intended. Others consi- 
der it as a monument of the ancient Saxon, then spoken between 
the Rhine and the Weser. ‘The fact seems to be, that in the 
antient Teutonic, like the Greek of the days of Homer, the dif- 
ferent dialects were nascent and faintly marked; and we may 
judge from the expressions of the Latin preface, that, Lewis in- 
tended that the translation should be intelligible throughout the 
whole extent of his German dominions. Hickes was delighted 
with the * magnificence of the diction’ of this * golden codex. ’ 
It is less known that Klopstock, who chanced to peruse the 
printed extracts, thought so highly of its poetical merit, that he 
endeavoured to procure a transcript of the whole. A manu- 
script, with some lamentable lacuna, but agreeing very clearly 
with the Cottonian codex, was discovered some years ago by 
M. Gleg, a very modest and intelligent Frenchman, in the Cathe- 
dral library at Bamberg, where the librarian sagaciously describ- 
ed it as an old bible, which nobody could understand ;’ and of 
this manuscript, the defects being supplied from that in the British 
museum, an edition has been very long in preparation by the 
veteran Reinwald. In a notice now before us, he states, that 
the study of the text, and the composition of the commentaries 
and glossaries which are to elucidate it, have employed him 
during five and twenty years. If this important work ever does 
appear, it will form a valuable accompaniment to the Gospels of 
Ulfila. 

The request of some of the brethren of Ortfried, a monk of 
the Abbey of Weissenburg, added to the more poweriul entrea- 
ties of the venerable matron Judith, induced this good Benedic- 
tine to compose his paraphrase of the four Gospels, about the 

ear 870. Alliteration appears to have fallen quickly into disuse 
in Germany ; and Ottfried gives us the earliest known specimen 
of German rhyme. His religious adherence to the biblical text 
necessarily precluded much display of imagination ; but he oc- 
casionally ventures on a few embellishments and similes. The 
messenger of God, the angel of heaven, in bringing his ‘ erratid 
* of love,’ flies * through the path of the sun,’ the * starry way,’ 
and * the sea of clouds.’ 
* Tho quam boto fona Gote, Engil in himile, 

Braht er therera worolti, diuri, sin arunti 

Fioug er sunnum pad, sterrno straza, 

Wogo wolkono, zi ther witins frono. ’ 
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And the infant Saviour is described as growing amongst men, 
like a lily amongst thorns. 

* Thaz Kinda wuahs untar mannon, so lilia untar thornon.’ 

The victory gained in the year 883, by Louis the Third, at 
Sodalenich, where he defeated the Normans, was recorded, as 
is stated in a coe ereny chronicle, ‘ not only in our annas, 
* but also in our national songs.’ The Franks had not yet 
adopted the language of their vassal Gauls. And one of their 
national songs, which has been fortunately preserved, is written 
in the pure Franco-Theotise dialect, and consequently belongs 
to the history of German poetry. There are asada passages 
in this ancient ballad. ‘ Hludwaig takes shield and spear,’ and 
leads on his troops * singing the joyful lay Kijrie eleison.’ This 
pious strain inspires them with confidence, * and the blood rises 
* in the cheeks of the Franks as they justed.’ The ¢ rhythm,’ 
or rather ode, in praise of the virtues of Anno, a holy Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, * who put on immortality’ in the year 
4070, and which was composed at no great interval after that 
event, has greater originality than would be readily anticipated 
from its title. The Archbishop, like Theron and Hicro, and 
the rest of the swift charioteers of Pindar, is almost lost in the 
vast exuberance of the poet’s imagination. The history of the 
four great monarchies, introduced by the mystic vision of the 
prophet, is sketched by him with a masterly hand. He loses ne 
opportunity of expatiating on the glory of the German name ; 
and the mixture of history and fable adds greatly to the roman-~ 
tic spirit of the poem. Ceesar is described as approaching to 
the country of his ‘ kinsmen the noble Franks :—both their an- 
cestors came trom Troy, the ancient town.’ The settlement 
of the Franks ‘ far on the Rhine,’ under the Trojan Francus, is 
next described ; and the poet then resumes the history of Caesar 
till the batile of Pharsalia ;—inquiring * who can count the num- 
hérs that hastened to oppose the hero? ‘They came in hosts 
aod legions as the snow falls on the Alps, as the hail pours forth 
trom the cloud!’ Battles then follow upon battles; and we 
hear nothing of Anno’s virtues and miracles till the poet’s learn- 
ing is exhausted. 

From these scanty remains we pass on to the period (from 
1136 to 1254) during which the Imperial dignity was enjoyed 
by the House of Hohen-Staulfen. Upon the accession of Con- 
rad the Third, the founder of the Swabian line, the banquet- 
hall suddenly unfolds its portals, and we behold the high-places 
filled with Kings and Dukes, mailed Knights and trusty Squires, 
each of whom 

* took the harp in glee and game, 
And made a lay and gave it name.’ 
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Ard the fathers of romantic poetry emerge out of the gloom of 
antiquity, arrayed in chivalrous splendour. 

Uneer this new roce of rulers, the dialects of the South and 
West of Germany obtained a decided preponderance. The 
Swabian, or Allemannic, became blenced with the Franco-Theo~ 
tisc, and thus formed the basis of the laneuave of the present 
day, which, as in the parallel instance of the * volgare illustre’ 
of Italy, has superseded its sister idioms, and become the sole 
vehicle of information. 

Whatever literary impulse may have been given by the first 
Crusade, it appears that the second produced a niore decided 
effect, by generally diffusing the cultivation which had been 
maturing in the favoured regions of the South. ‘The geogranhi+ 
cal position of the Empire caused it to become the high road for 
the warlike pilgrims who assembled under the banner of the 
cross. Its population was brought into closer connexion with 
the songsters of Provence and Catalonia; and their polished 
strains were soon re-echoed in the harsher tones of the * MINNE 
SINGERS,’ or bards of love, as they chose to name themseives, 
of the Swabian era. There is a tamiltar observation, that al 
though courtship is agreeable enough to the parties who are en- 
gaged in it, it affords but a sorry amusement to the spectators ; 
and we cannot help thinking, that this is almost equally true 
of love verses. The ‘ Minne Lieder,’ however, of the ancient 
German poets, possess as much merit as is consistent with the 
class to which they belong, aud the school which they imitated. 
Their elaborate, and sometimes intricate, versification, was co- 
pied from the laborious stanzas of the masters of the * gaye 
science.’ Their verse was less harmonious; but the decidec ac 
centuation of the German (a quality which it possesses it) com= 
mon with all other Teutonic dialects) enabled them to mark the 
rhythm of their lines with greater accuracy. ‘The imagery of 
their lyrics is full of languid prettiness ; altho eh it presents too 
frequent a repetition of the same objects. ‘The merle and the 
mavis are ever heard at the beginning of the song; the weather 
is always clear, the sun warm, and “the fields enamelled with 
flowers; and m: ny an important lesson is conveyed to the 
dreamer, whilst he is siumbering by the side of the glassy foun- 
tain, under the shade of the verdant plane-tree. King Thibault’s 
criticisms on - commonplaces of the Provencals, may be justly 
applied to their German imitators. 

$ Feuille ne flors ne vaut riens en chantant, 
Fors ne pas defaute sans plus de rimoier, 
Ei pour faire soulas moienne gent 
Qui mauvais mos font sovent abayer,” 
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The Minne-singers, however, frequently burst out into a flow of 
jovial feeling, and warm, bridegroom-like sincerity, unknown 
to the sentimental troubadours, by whom, as in the lay of Guil- 
len D’Aismar, ‘ un dolz pleurai’ was preferred to an hundred 
smiles,—and whose raptures, too, are often affected, overcharged, 
and unnatural. A noble author is now considered as a rather rare 
occurrence. But in the age of the ‘ Minne-singers,’ hardly any 
one dared to cultivate the art of poetry, unless he could prove 
his sixteen Quarters. The sovereigns of Germany themselves, 
emulating perhaps the example of our captive Richard, shared 
in the general fervour. In the valuable volume of Rudiger 
Maniss, which we apprehend has passed by this time from Paris 
to Berlin, the collection, with due regard to royal precedency, 
is headed by the poems of the Emperor * Henry.’ There were 
three sovereigns of this name ; but, from the antiquity of Hen- 
ry’s diction, he is supposed to have been the son and successor 
of Frederick Barbarossa. The next place is held by Wen- 
ceslaus, King of Bohemia, whose flowing versification would 
have recommended him to notice, even had he been of meaner 
rank. A ballad, distinguished for its tenderness, is given as the 
production of the Duke of Breslau. The rude simplicity of the 
times has annexed an ungraceful epithet to the person of Henry 
the Fat, Duke of Anhalt ; but his poetry is by no means devoid of 
taste and elegance: And a single lay bears witness to the talents 
of the unfortunate Conradine, the last member of that powerful 
family which had filled the chief throne in Christendom during 
so many generations, and who was deprived of his life by the 
hands of the executioner, in the midst of the capital which he 
had endeavoured to wrest from his enemies. An old tradition 
ascribes the insecurity of the throne of Naples to the baneful. 
spells of the wizzard Arbatel !—It is full time that the sanctity of 
St Januarius should exert itself to counteract them. 

Although the poets of the Swabian era derived their name 
from their lyrical compositions, it must not be supposed that 
the other branches of poetry were overlooked by them. Hen- 
ry of Veldeck, one of the earliest of the Minne-singers, has left 
a spirited paraphrase of the Aineid, taken however from the 
translation of Chrestien de Troyes, and not from the original. 
The name of * Wolfram of Eschenburg and Pleienfeld’ has 
been transmitted to posterity, accompanied by the warmest 
praises of his contemporaries. * The learned Wolfram, * 
* the wise master of the art,’ is never mentioned by them 
without some tribute of applause. This distinguished writ- 
er was the younger son of a nobleman, the Lord of Eschen- 
burg in the Palatinate; and after receiving the order of knight- 
hood from the Count of Heuneberg, he appears to have wan- 
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dered from castle to castle, like a true courteous knight, divid- 
ing his time between feats of arms and minstrelsy. He is af- 
terwards traced to the court of Hermann of Thuringia; and 
he is introduced as one of the personages in a singular poetical 
dialogue, in which he is represented as contending with other 
bards of note for the laurel crown. This trial of skill is said to 
have taken place at the castle of Wiirtzburgh, in the presence of 
the Landgrave and his wife Sophia, and is noticed as an histo- 
rical fact in the German chronicles. Few other particulars of 
Wolfram’s life have been preserved. It can only be gathered 
from his works, that he encountered the usual fate of genius,— 
poverty and disappointment; and his tomb, in our Lady’s 
church in the village of Eschenburg, leads to the conjecture, that, 
before his death, he had retired to the ancient patrimony of his 
family. 

The ‘ Geste’ of King Rother connects itself both with the 
* Helden-buch’ and the Cycle of Charlemaine; as he is re- 
presented as the father of Pepin. This poem, and a fragment 
of the history of the expeditions of the French monarch against 
the Saracens, are the earliest specimens now extant of the Ger- 
man metrical romence. But King Arthur and his knights soon 
divided the empire of fiction with * Rolant and Oliver,’ and 
the national heroes of the Garden of Roses; and ihe fame which 
Eschenbach enjoyed is principally due to the romantic epics— 
for they deserve the name—which he composed on the subject 
of the Saint Greal. Those who are versed in Northern litera- 
ture, would do well to inquire whether the British fictions may 
not have had some influence on those of Scandinavia; particu- 
larly as the Normans retained their language, and kept up their 
connexions with the North, long after they had settled in Neus- 
tria. In the Wilkina Saga we find a King * Artus of Bertin- 
galand,’ (Brittany, or perhaps Britain), which is also frequent- 
ly named in the Kampe-viser, whose daughter [Tilda was so 
intent upon her prayers, that the adventurous Hubert was un- 
able to get a sight of her countenance, until she looked off 
her book to wonder at two mice running up the church-wall, 
which her lover had decorated with gold and silver. After the 
death of Artus, his kingdom was usurped by King Ilsung ; but 
his two sons escaped to the dominions of Attila, who bestowed 
‘ Brandinaberg’ upon § Jarl Iron ’ the eldest, and the hus- 
band of the wary Isald; and ‘ Tyra near the Rhine’ upon 
Apollonius, who married the daughter of King Solomon of 
Frankarika, which generally signifies France ; though M. von 
der Hagen supposes, that it is used in this instance for Fran- 
conia. We cannot pretend to clear up this whimsical confu- 
sion of well known names; and shall content ourselves with ree 
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marking, that a King Solomon appears in the annals of Brittany 
nearly in the age of Attila; and that the name of Apollonius of 
Tyre may have been long naturalized in the North, since the 
Greek romance was translated into the Anglo-Saxon at a very 
early period. 

he Germans appear to have become acquainted with the 
metrical romances of the Round Table, nearly as soon as they 
assumed their present form. But it is singular that Eschenbach 
accuses Chrestien de Troyes, the author of Percival, of having 
‘ falsified the tale,’ which had been ‘ truly told by Master Kyot 
of Provence.’ The German commentators assume, that the 
poem thus alluded to was written in the Provengal dialect: But 
Le Grand has shown, that the existence of such romances a- 
mongst that people is exceedingly problematical ; and we rather 
suspect that Eschenbach is praising a work, now probably lost, 
of Guiot de Provins, whose satirical § bible’ shows that he was 
a writer of no ordinary talent. There are few subjects better 
calculated for romantic poetry than the Mystic Greal, when, as 
in the Mort Arthur, it enters, preceded by peals of thunder, 
borne by invisible hands, ¢ filling the hall with sweet odonrs, ’ 
and illumined by beams ‘ seven times brighter than the light of 
day.’ Eschenbach has made the Saint Greal the central point, 


if the expression may be allowed, of an innumerable variety of 


adventures, which he has combined, like Ariosto, in artful per- 
plexity, in the poems of Percival and Titure]. The Greal is 
entrusted to Titurel, the son of Titurison and Elizabeth of Ar- 
ragon ;—angels lead him to Mont-Salvatz, in the midst of a 
dreary forest near Salvatierra in Gallicia ; and the model of the 
magnificent temple, which is to eontain the holy vessel, is fram- 
ed by celestiat hands. The Greal is at length conveyed to India, 
where it rests in the dominions of Prester John, far out of the 
reach of the profane, and under the guarJianship of a chosen 
band of Round-table chivalry. The heathen Flegetanis is quote 
ed as the author of the tale, which Kyot, ‘ well learned in the 
heathen tongues,’ found written at Toledo. At first this ap- 
pears like the veracious references to the sage Cid Tiamet Ben- 
engeli; but the poems of Eschenbach certainly abound in orien- 
talisms, which the original authors probably obtained from the 
Spanish Moors; and some of which, for we could easily add to 
the number, have been ably pointed by Gorres. 

The German versions of Iwain and Gawain, and of his Tris- 
trem, are interesting, from their relation to the antiquities of 
this country. Iwain and Gawain was brought to Germany by 
a Knight, Sir Hartmann of Awe, who had long resided in 
England, where he had read “" story in * the French books,’ 
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* Der (Hartmann) bracht dise mere, 
Zu tulsch als ich han vernommen 
Do er usz Engelandt was Kommen 
Da er vil zit was gewesen 
Hat ers an den Welschen buchen gelesen. ' 

The Tristan of Gotfried of Strasburg, who lived in the ear- 
ly part of the 13th century, throws fresh obscurity on an inqui- 
ry which is already sufficiently perplexing. It will be recollect- 
ed, that, according to Mr Scott’s hypothesis, Thomas of Er- 
cildoun must have composed his poem about the year 1250, 
and that he is identified with the ‘ Thomas’ whose authority 
is appealed to in the ancient French fragment. But Gottfried, 
who, according to the accounts which are given of him, must 
have written some years before the date assigned by Mr Scott 
to the Rhymer’s poem, gives a similar preference to the tale of 
‘ Thomas of Brittanie,’ who read the lives of the Kings (lan- 
therren) in the British books. 

* © Si ne sprachen in der rihti niht 
Alse Thomas von Brittanie giht, 
Der Aventure ein meister waz 
Undan Britaniochen buchen laz 
Aller der lantherren leben, 
Unde ez uns ze Kunde het gegeben.’ 

The poem was concluded, Gotfried having left it unfinished, 
by Henry of Vriberg, who calls the original, a poem written by 
Thomas in the * Lombard tongue,’ Lampartischer zunge,—an 
expression to which it is not easy to affix a definite meaning. 
A second continuation was written by Ulrick of ‘Thurheim, 
and a third by an unknown writer, according to whom, * the 
* adventure was first composed by Eylhart of Hobergin.’ ‘This 
name is variously corrupted, and neither the age nor the coun- 
try of the person whom it designates has been ascertained. All 
that is known, is, that he was a contemporary of * Thomas ;’ 
for in an ancient note, at the head of the MSS. of Gotfried’s 
Tristrem, in the royal library at Munich (which is repeated in 
substance in the printed prosaic romance), it is stated that ‘ the 
* history was first written by Tohmnas of Brittania, and that 
© he lent the book to one Dilhart of Oberet, who afterwards 
* put it into rhyme.’ From these discordant authorities, we 
ean only collect the fact of the wide diffusion of the fame of 
* Thomas,’ whoever he was. It may not be irrelevant to add, 


* The whole passage, which affords much room for speculation, 
is too long for insertion. Since writing the above, the ‘ Wiener 
* Algemeine Litteratur Zeitung, ’ for June last, has reached us. It 
contains a review of Mr Scott’s edition of Sir Tristrem; and the 
subject is there fully discussed. 
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that Sir Thomas Malory follows his namesake of Ercildoun 
much closer than the printed French romance, as the Mort Ar- 
thur has the * permutation of Sir Tristrem’s name, to which 
there is no allusion whatever in the latter. 

The Swabian era produced upwards of two hundred poets, 
many of whom are deserving our attention. But, for the present, 
we shall imitate the prudent conduct of the Persian auther of 
the Shah Nameh, who consoles his readers, in every page, by 
telling them that he has omitted many particulars, ‘ lest they 
* should get the headache:’ And we shall abridge their labour 
as well as our own, by merely observing, that in the dawning of 
literature, the Germans fully kept pace with the rest of Europe. 
Under Rodolph of Hapsburg (1273) and his successors, they 
began to lose ground ; and the brilliancy which had distinguish- 
ed the preceding era gradually died away. ‘The Western and 
Southern states of Europe, lem England round to Sicily, in 
which polite literature was rapidly advancing, were in a state of 
uninterrupted intercourse with each other, occasioned some- 
times by the friendship of their rulers, and just as often by 
their dissensions. But the members of the empire became e- 
stranged from this portion of the European commonwealth ; 
and attached themselves, in preference to their neighbours of 
Sclavonian and Tartar race, to Hungary and Bohemia and 
Poland and their dependencies, which had now acquired stabi- 
lity and opulence. Alliances were multiplied with these coun- 
tries ; some of them became incorporated in the Empire, and 
others passed under the dominion of German Princes. But 
this intercourse with the semi-barbarous descendants of Lech 
Czech, and Mayzor, could neither improve the taste of the 
Germans, nor excite their emulation. 

In the Swabian age, gnomic poetry had not been disregard- 
ed; and those who are already blessed with patience, may no 
doubt acquire other graces from the perusal of Master Treige- 
dank, who has left us an awfnl string of moral aphorisms. ‘The 
admonitions given by King Tyrol of Scotland, to his son King 
lridebant, are also preserved in a poem of some merit.—Schiller, 
the learned editor, with great simplicity, expresses his surprize 
on finding that this worthy monarch is omitted by Boethius and 
Buchanan. The writer, who has given weight to his doctrine, 
by placing it in the mouth of King Tyrol, has been imitated 
by another poet, who ascribes his lessons of justice and mo- 
desty to Winsbeke and Winsbekin, an examplary couple, who 

* ¢ Thenne he answered, I am of the countree of Lyones, and my 
wame is Sir Tramtryst, that thus was wounded in a batayll as IL 
feught fer a ladye’s ryght.’——M. Arthur, b. 7. c. 6. 
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lived in the time of Barbarossa. When the Germans were cut 
off from the influence of foreign literature, this characteristic 
feature of their poetry, which had hitherto appeared in a sub- 
ordinate light, now became more decidely predominant. Ro- 
mantic poetry, in general, assumed a didactic cast; and the 
place of fancy and invention was supplied by sober common- 
place and morality. 

It is difficult to establish a definite boundary for the different 
periods of literary history ; they melt into each other like the 
colours of the rainbow. In Conrad of Wiirzburg who flourish- 
ed towards the conclusion of the 13th century, we find the glow 
of better days, united to some of the peculiarities of the ante 
* Master-singers ’ of Augsburg and Nuremburg. ‘ The tale 
of Troy Divine’ forms the subject of Conrad’s principal work. 
It is borrowed, though with such alterations as to entitle it to 
be considered an original composition, from some of the Ro- 
manesque translations of the legend-like narrations of Dares- 
Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. He compares the story to an 

endless flood ’—and with reason, according to his method of 
amplifying it; as the portion which has been printed, and which 
contains upwards of twenty-five thousand verses, just brings dt 
down to the sacrifice of Iphigenia: The  Trojanisches Krieg ’ 
has the customary anachronisms of the middle ages; the half 
naked heroes of Greece are clad in plate armour; and the dei- 
ties of Olympus descend like the gaudy pageants of a Flemish 
Keriness: but passages of great beauty may be selected from it. 
The infant Paris, for instance, is described as being delighted 
with his image reflected in the broad shining glaive of the knight 
whom Priam has charged with his destruction, and as ¢ smiling 
so sweetly ’ on the murderers, as to unman them for the comple- 
tion of their errand. Conrad is ever complaining of the down- 
fall of knightly virtue, and the apathy of the great, who had 
ceased to cultivate poetry themselves, and left it unpatronized 
in others; yet he indignantly exclaims, * he cares not for their 
¢ gifts—his tongue shall not be silent, since the art itself will re- 
‘ ward him ;—he will continue his song like the nightingale— 
* she who sings for her own sake ;—hidden in the woods, her 
* notes assuage her cares, nor does she heed whether any stran- 
‘ ger listens to the strain.’ In the same spirit, his allegorical 
poem, entitled ¢‘ the Complaint of Art, ’ introduces the genius of 
poetry, pallid, poverty-struck, and scarcely covered by a tatter- 
ed robe of grass-green ‘ samito,’ preferring her complaints be- 
fore the throne of justice. The versification of this little poem, 
equals the best productions of modern Germany. Conrad's 
poem in praise of the Virgin, and which bears the apparently 
incongruous title of * Die Goldene Schmiede, ’ has lately been 
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published by M. Grimm ; it is a fluent rhapsody, in which earth 
and heaven are ransacked to furnish praises for his patroness. 

When Conrad of Weirtzburg vented his complaints, a few 
princes and high-born lords, amongst whom Otto the Marquis 
of Brandenburg, and the Count of Leiningen may be named 
as the most distinguished, still continued to imitate the style of 
the Swabian poets: But they had no successors. ‘The art expir- 
ed amongst the nobility ; and the scene was suddenly changed. 
We must now quit the grey battlements and lofty towers of the 
mountain fortress, and direct our way to the opulent and .indus- 
trious city, whose fillagree steeples and painted roofs, rise on each 
other in picturesque confusion. In her new dwelling, the Muse 
was compelled to abandon the themes in which she had hither- 
to delighted. The witchery of romantic adventure awakened 
no kindred sensation in the breast of the formal prevost, or the 
drowsy burgher. The prowess of Dieterich, in evading the 
blows of the knotty club of the tremendous Siegenot, was lost, 
when detailed to those whose notions of a giant were modelled 
upon the wooden Rowland, which stared with immoveable fe- 
rocity in front of the Stadthouse, or the clumsy pasteboard 
‘ Reus’ which had paraded through the streets on last Corpus- 
Christi day: And Sir Tristrem’s skill in the noble science of 
the chase, would have been but lightly esteemed, we suspect, un- 
less the * hart of Ten, ’ duly * broken and undone,’ was actually 
served up at table in the savoury form of a venison pasty. Even 
the most tender portions of romance became equally exception- 
able. In the country, the ‘ word of fear’ is heard from every 
tree only in the merry spring tide; but in the warm atmosphere 
of the town, the note of the malicious songster resounds from 
January to December. There the courtly complaisance of an 
Yseult or a Geneura, might have excited many an awkward 
whisper ; and many a furred cap would have sat uneasy on the 
civic brow, had the name of Horny Siegiried dropped from the 
lips of the heedless minstrel. ‘Thus restricted, the chief recom- 
mendation of verse consisted in its being a fit medium for * prof- 
* fittable ensamples ’ and discreet advice ; and although lighter 
subjects were not wholly excluded, yet they were sure to be treat- 
ed with becoming soberness and gravity. 

Henry of Meissen, who, like our moral Gower, went 

* the myddell way 
And wrote a boke by tweene the twey, 
Somewhat of lust, somewhat of lore,’ 

was afterwards considered by the ‘ Master-singers ’ as the found- 
er of their schools. This writer, a doctor of theology, and a ca- 
non of the cathedral of Mentz, obtained the surname of ‘ Frau- 
enlob’ or * Praise-the-ladies,’ from the tenor of his poems 
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His admiration, however, of the fair was perfectly Platonic— 
his contemplative poetry is only warmed by mystical devotion ; 
and, in addressing the Virgin ary, he considers the whole sex 
as ennobled by the rays which dart from its deified representa- 
tive. His praises, however, such as they were, seem to have 
been singularly agreeable to the women of Mentz. We know 
not what rewards their gratitude bestowed upon him in his life- 
time ; but they gave an extraordinary demonstration of it at 
his funeral. * On the eve of St Andrew, in the year 1318,’ 
we read in the old Chronicle of Albert of Strasburgh, ‘ Henry, 
surnamed “ Frauenlob, ” was buried at Mentz, in the parv’s 
of the great church near unto the stairs, with marvellous so- 
lemnity. His corpse was carried by women from his dwell- 
inghouse unto the place of burial; and loudly did they moan 
and bewail his death, on account of the infinite praises which 
he had bestowed on womankind in his poetry.’ And the 
Chronicle then adds, that so much good wine was poured in- 
to the grave, that it overflowed with the libations; ’—a strange 
and almost heathen ceremony adopted by these disconsolate 
mourners! Frauenlob had an active competitor in the person 
of Master Bartholomew Regenbogen, by whom he was bitterly 
attacked. ‘Regenbogen himself informs us, that he was once 
§ a smith, ’ and ‘ earned his bread right pitifully on the hard 
anvil. ’ He did not improve his worldly circumstances by tak- 
ing to his new calling ; yet he remained true to it, notwithstahd- 
ing he inveighs loudly against the avarice of his patrons, and oc- 
casionally threatens that he will return again to his hammer. 
New metrical romances were no longer composed, although 
some of the more ancient favourites, particularly those which 
now form the * Helder-buch,’ were re-written about this time, 
and the diction altered so as to make them more generally in- 
telligible. The love of fiction took another turn, and produced 
what may he termed the mixed romance, in which the biogra- 
phy of distinguished persons of no remote age, was strangely 
disguised by arbitrary inventions, in the manner of the metrical 
life of Richard Coeur de Lion. A fanciful poem of this descrip- 
tion, § The Life of Duke Ernest of Bavaria,’ has been attri- 
buted, but without adequate proof, to Henry of Veldeck. It 
has been noticed, that it has been imitated in the second part 
of the Romance of Huon de Bourdeaux. Duke Ernest is of 
an antient date ; but the fashion did not spread until the times 
of which we are now speaking, in which many works of this 
nature oricineted. Conrad of Wirtzburgh wrote a poetical 
history of the Duke of Austria’s expedition against the Infidels 
in Prussia, where; by the way, they appear to have made a 
pretty durable settlement. The history of Henry the Lion, 
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Duke of Brunswick, is still popular amongst the German pea- 
santry. The Devil carries this celebrated warrior on his back, 
like the Bishop in Coleridge’s Ballads, and conveys him from 
the Holy Land to Brunswick, where he arrives when he is least 
expected, and reveals himself to his wife, a second Runnild, 
who is on the point of becoming a reluctant bride, by dropping 
the § gimmel ring’ in the golden goblet. With these roman- 
ces are connected a class of poems, holding a middle place be- 
tween the longer romantic relations and the common ballad, 
most of which are grounded on some marvellous incident. ‘The 
history of Anthijr, a valiant king of the Meckienburgh Vandals. 
The history of Sir Peter of Stauffenbergh and the Mermaid, 
founded on a very ancient popular tradition, and which has 
been translated by Mr Jamieson into the difficult dialect of Bar- 
bour. ‘* The deeds of the noble hero Thedel Unverfeden of 
* Walmoden, may be considered as concluding the serics. ‘Those 
© who are curious to learn how he deficd the might of Satan, 
¢ may consult the novel told by ‘ Mouseigneur ’ * of the gentle 
knight of Almain ¢ moult grand voyageur en son temps,’ where 
they will find the edifying story upon which it is founded. 

We have had the satisfaction of bcholuing a portion of the 
venerable body of Saint Barlxara enshrined in crystal—either 
his little finger or his great tue—we have untortunately forgotten 
which ; and therefore have read with great interest the legend in 
which this holy hermit acts so corspicuous a part. It was versi- 
fied by Rodolph of Hohenems, who flourished between the years 
1220 and 1254, ‘The taste for these pious inventions increased ; 
and the principal works in the Nether Saxon dialect, which began 
to be much cultivated in the 141h century, were rhyming legends 
and religious allegories. An amusing specimen is found in the 
life of St Brandan, the Christian Odyssey, as it has been called 
by a German writer. The history of this holy Irishman is so 
extravagantly wild, that even Vincent de Beauvais, who was not 
easily startled, declares, that he considers it as apocryphal. St 
Brandan’s tedious voyage appears to have been undertaken for 
the purpose of expiating his unbelief in the Zoology of Pliny 
and Solinus, He reads in a * boke’ of the wondrous beasts 
and mishbapen races of men which this world contains ;—he 
peruses, chapter after chapter, till his patience is exhausted ;— 
and, in a fit of spleen, he throws the volume in the fire. Tais 
happened either in Jutland or in Ireland; and the very same 
night an angel appeared to him, and, as a fitting penance 
for the wanton destruction which he had occasioned, the ce- 
lestial messenger enjoined him to perform a task, which, to the 


* Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, No. 70. 
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present generation, appears the easiest and most amusing of all 
others, namely, that ‘ he should make the book all over again.’ 
We give the mandate in the words of the original— 
* Dar umme dat du dat bok vorbrant hest in dun oure 
Dat bok mostu wedder maken : 
Al kondestu nummer mer to frauden raken, ’ 

In order to collect materials for this refacciamento, the Saint 
provisions a vessel for a seven years’ voyage, and sets sail without 
loss of time, accompanied by his fellow monks and his chaplain. 
In the process of * making the book,’ St Brandan has shown that 
he was a thorough-paced proficient in that useful art, as he has 
very judiciously cked out his journal, by borrowing some of 
the choicest adventures of Lucian’s true history. All professions 
have their patron saints; and we think that Grub-Street and 
Paternoster-Row should join in a dinner on the 10th of May— 
this holy man’s anniversary. Of the same age are the legends 
of the holy virgin, Saint Marina, who, disguised in male attire, 
was placed by her father in a convent of jolly friars; Theo- 
philus, who makes over his body and soul to Satan, and is de- 
livered by the virgin, who cites Satan out of hell, and compels 
him to surrender the fatal bond; and the long and entertaining 
story of Zeno. All these are in the same dialect. 

The numerous ‘ universal histories’ in verse, however le- 
gendary and inaccurate, were the means of diflusing informa- 
tion amongst the ‘ lewed,’ who had not Latin enough to ena- 
ble them to attack the folios of Vincent de Beauvais and Heli- 
nandus. When literature became fixed in the towns, a greater 
degree of attention was given to histories possessing a local in- 
terest. For these, suflicient materials were furnished by the in- 
terminable disputes and petty wars between the free cities and 
the neighbouring sovereigns and nobility. 

From the time of Frauenlob and Regenbogen, the cultivation 
of German poetry devolved almost exclusively upon the ‘ Mas- 
TER-SINGERS ” in the great towns, to whom we have already al- 
ludec. Poetry, certainly, never had so singuiar a fortune in 
any other country. It aciually became one of the incorporat- 
ed trades in all cities; and the burghers obtained the tree- 
dom of it as of any other corporation. Of many of these hum- 
ble bards, we know very little more than their names, which 
in truth are not particularly prepossessing :—Zwinger and Wur- 

endrussel, Buchenlin, Amker, aud Heill-fire, Old Stoll and 
on Stoll, Strong Bopp, Dang Brotscheim, Batt Spiegel, 
Peter Pfort, and Martin Gumpei. The period when these 
guilds or schools of verse first received their sistutes and regu- 
lations, is involved in y-vat uncertainty. On this head the Ger- 
man antiquaries are divided in opinion. By M, Grimm, the 
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Minne-singers and the Master-singers are supposed to have 
originally formed but one class of poets; and one of the works 
noticed at the head of this article, maintains this theory against 
the objections of Docen, who has taken the opposite side of the 
question. At all events, these societies offer a most singular phe- 
nomenon. Composed entirely of the lower ranks of society, of 
hard-working tradesmen and artificers, they obtained a mono- 
poly of verse-craft, and extended their tuneful fraternities over 
the greater part of the empire. Wherever the * hoch deutsch ” 
was spoken, there the Master-singers founded a colony; and 
they were even found in Bohemia, where the German was more 
familiar to the mixed populetion of the towns, than the Sclavo- 
nian language. 

The vulgar, all over the world, delight to indulge themselves 
with glitter, and parade, and external distinction ; and it is 
amusing to observe how easily the lower orders can contrive 
to gratify the cravings which they feel, in common with greate 
er folks. The law will have it, that the King is the sole foun- 
tain of honour; but those who are too diminutive and feeble 
to toil up to the pinnacle of the rock, and lave themselves in 
the streams of royal favour, find means to slake their thirst, 
quite as effectually, from humbler sources. A lodge of odd fel- 
lows will marshall a funeral with as many staves and banners as 
could be furnished by the Lord Lion King at Arms, and all 
his heralds and pursuivants to boot, from Albany to Dingwall. 
The petty huckster of the country town, has no order dangling 
from his button-hole ; and can never hope to figure in the instal- 
lation :—But his veins swell with quite as much dignity when 
he stalks in the procession with his pinchbeck badge and em- 
broidered apron, the grand officer of his lodge of freemasons, 
gazed on and admired by all the slipshod wenches and ragged 
urchins of the parish. ‘The workings of this insatiate propensit 
may be distinctly traced in the pride and solemnity of the nei 
of verse of the Master-singers. ‘The candidate was introduced 
with great form into the assembly. The four ‘ merkers’ or 
examiners, sat behind a silken curtain, to pass judgment on his 

ualjfications. One of these had Martin Luther’s translation of 
the ible before him, it being considered as the standard of the 
language. His province was to decide whether the diction of the 
novice was pure, and his grammar accurate. The others at- 
tended to the rhyme and metre of the composition, and the me- 
lody to which it was sung. And if they united in declaring, 
that the candidate had complied with the statutes and regula- 
tions, he was decorated with a silver chain and badge,—the lat- 
ter representing good King David playing on the harp ; and he 
was honourably admitted into the society. 

The metrical system of the Master-singers was peculiar to 
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themselves. Their technical terms cannot be well translated ; 
we shall therefore add the few which we shall notice in the 
original. Our mineralogical friends are so well content to 
crackle, and whizz, and thump, through many an Anglo- 
Wernerian page of quartz, gneiss, trapp, schorl, blue whack, 
and grey whack, that we humbly hope and trust that, for once, 
the nomenclature of this marketable poesy may also be allow- 
ed to pass muster. The poems of the Master-singers were 
always lyrical, and actually sung to music. The entire poem 
was called a ‘ bar;’ and it was divided generally into three, 
but sometimes into five cr more stanzas, or ‘ gesetze: And each 
*satz’ also fell into three portions; the first of which was a 
* Stole, ’ the second an * Abgesang, ’ and the third a * Stole, ’ 
like the first. ‘The rhymes were classed into ‘ stumpfe-reime ’ 
and ‘ klingende-reime ;’ and ‘ stumpfe-schlzge-reime ’ and 
* klingende-schlag-reime ’ and other denominations were em- 
ployed, which we shall spare ourselves the trouble of transcrib- 
ing. * The poets, singers and merkers,’ counted the sylla- 
bles on their fingers ; and if there was a proper number of syl- 
lybles in the line, it was of no consequence whether they were 
long or short. The length of the verse, the number of lines, 
and the order of the rhymes in each * stole’ and ‘ abgesang, ’ 
was variable, and consequently their poems were susceptible of 
a great variety of forms, which were called tunes or * weise. ’ 
The invention of a new ‘ weise’ was considered as the test of 
a Master-singer’s abilities. ‘There were some hundreds of these 
“ weise,’ al] named after their inventors; as, * Hans Tindei- 
sen’s rosemary ‘ weise;’” Joseph Schmierer’s flowery-paradise 
* weise ;’ Hans Fogel’s fresh § weise ;’ and Henry Frauenlob’s 
yellow ‘ weise,’ and his blue ‘ weise,’ and his frog ‘ weise, ’ 
and his looking-glass * weise.’ The code of criticism to which 
the Master-singers were subjected, was contained in the rules 
or * Tabulatur ’ of the societies; and it certainly was most un- 
reasonably severe. ‘They were actually prohibited from em- 
ploying ‘ sentences which nobody could understand,’ or * words 
wherein no meaning could be discovered ;’ which unfeeling in- 
terdictions are found in the 4th and 5th articles of the Nuwom- 
berg Tabulatur. The Master-singers amused themselves by a- 
scribing an extravagant antiquity to their institutions, although 
their statutes and regulations do not appear to have been com- 
pletely established till the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. Mas- 
ter Cyril Sprangenburg, indeed, deduced their history from 
* the Celtic bards in the time of Abraham ;’ and this elaborate 
disquisition gave such satisfaction to the Society, that it was 
transcribed in vellum, and ‘ bound with gold bosses, clasps and 
corners,’ and preserved amongst their archives with as much 
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veneration as the Florentine copy of the Pandects. The char- 
ter of incorporation of the * Twelve Wise Masters,’ was said 
to have been granted by the Emperor Otto and Pope Leo the 
Fourth. To show the absurdity of the fable, it will be sufficient 
to observe, that Conrad of Wirtzburg, and Frauenlob, and 
others of yet later date, are said to have been cited by that Em- 
peror in the year 962, to appear before him at Pavia, where, 
as* Adam Puschman ’ gravely records, ‘ they sung before the 
professors of the University, and were declared to be the mas- 
ters and founders of the art.’ 

The city of Nuremberg was the Athens of these incorporated 
poets. To the credit of Hans Foltz, the barber and master- 
singer, who shaved there in the middle of the 15th century, it 
must be told, that he took great interest in promoting the then 
newly discovered art of printing; and even set up a private press 
at his own house. None of his mastership songs have been 
published; but his Mystery, or * Fastuacht’s Spiel, ’ founded on 
the old story of * Solomon and Marcolfus,’ went through ma- 
ny editions, and became quite a stock piece. Hans Rosenblut, 
who followed the trade of an illuminator or letter-painter, also 
excelled as a dramatic writer ; and his best piece, * the Grand 
Turk’s Mystery,’ is yet a favourite at the German fairs; al- 
though the Pope’s ambassador, and the rest of the * corps di- 
plomatique,’ who figure at the general congress, assembled for 
the purpose of taking the Sultan’s proposal into consideration, 
are now enacted by the wooden representatives, vulgarly yclep’d 
puppets. But none of the Master-singers can vie with the in- 
dustrious Hans Sacks, the shoemaker. Flans was born at Nu- 
remberg in the year 1494+; and his father, an honest taylor, 
placed him, at an early age, in the free-school of the town, 
where, as he mentions in one of his poems, * he was indif- 
‘ ferently taught, according to the bad system which was fel- 
© lowed in those days.’ However, he * picked up a few scraps 
of Greek and Latin.’ In his fifteenth year, he learnt shoe- 
making ; and about the same time, one Nunnenbeck, a wea- 
ver and master-singer, instructed him in the rudiments of 
the ‘ meister gesang.” According to an old German cus- 
tom, it was usual for young workmen to travel round the 
country, for some years before they settled in their trade. 
Hans confesses, that bis conduct during his rambles was not al- 
together exemplary, but he lost no opportunity of improving 
himself in the ‘ praiseworthy art ;’ and, in his twentieth year, 
he composed his first * bar,’ a godly song, to the tune of 
¢ Long Marner,’ and was admitted to share in the honours to 
which he had so long aspired. Hans was partial to narrative 
poetry; but he gained most renown by his plays and farces, 
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some of which extend to seven acts, and which afforded won- 
derful amusement to the patient Nuremberghers. In the seven- 
ty-seventh year of his age, he took an inventory of his poetical 
stock in trade, and found, according to his narrative, that his 
works § filled thirty folio volumes, all written with his own 
hand,’ and consisted of four thousand two hundred £ master- 
ship songs; two hundred and eight comedies, tragedies and 
farces ; one thousand seven hundred fables, tales, and miscel- 
laneous poems, and seventy-three devotional, military, and love 
songs; making a sum-total of six thousand and forty-eight piec- 
es, great and small.’ Out of these he culled as many as filled 
three massy folios, which were published in the years 1558-61. 
And another edition being called for, Hans could not resist the 
temptation of increasing it from his manuscripts. During the 
whole of his life, he continued to work at his trade, although 
he found leisure enough to spin out a greater mass of rhyme 
than was ever produced by one man, if Lope de Vega be ex- 
cepted. Hans had the satisfaction to find that his ¢ collected 
works’ were received as a welcome gift by the public; and, in the 
year 1576, he died full of years and honour. We have given these 
details, because the fame of this indefatigable writer has lately 
revived in Germany ; and a reprint of his works, or at least of 
a part of them, is in edeeldghihion: The humour of his fa- 
bliaux, or * Schwinke,’ certainly is not contemptible. He 
laughs lustily, and makes his reader join him: his manner, as 
far as verse can be compared to prose, is not unlike that of Ra- 
belais, but less grotesque. The Frenchman runs on like the 
witty and extravagant jester of former times; he rattles his 
© marotto’ until you are stunned with the noise. Hans tells 
his tale like a convivial burgher fond of his can, and still fonder 
of drollery. 

Some of the older German moralizing satires, became very 
popular in foreign countries. ‘This is not the place to speak of 
the satirical writings which arose out of the Reformation, and 
to which they proved such powerful auxiliaries. But the works 
of this description which were produced long before Luther 
was called into activity, are nevertheless all stamped with the 
same character. Their authors were generally deeply-learned, 
coarse, clear-headed ecclesiastics, primed with the Classics and 
the Fathers, and yet acquainted with the world ; keen observ- 
ers; dauntless enemies of folly and superstition ; but whose wit 
is dashed with grossngss, and whose caustic satire degenerates 
into abuse. 

Caxton’s prose translation of Reynard the Fox, in which he 
says, ‘I have not added, ne mynished, but have followed, as 
nyghe as I can, my copye, which was in Dutche ’—was printed 
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ten years before any of the Dutch or German editions of this 
most favourite allegory made its appearance. According to 
Eccard, a Count Reginard or Reinhard, who lived in the 9th 
century, was disgraced and banished by King Zwentibold, the 
son of the Emperor Arnolph. ‘This nobleman having fled to 
his castle of Durfos, where he contrived to defend himself by 
his stratagems, gained the name of * the Fox,’ whilst his own 
became the popular denomination of that wily animal. Ec- 
card also finds a prototype for the wolf, who, in the allegories 
of the middle ages, often bears the name of Isengrim, in an 
Austrian count who rebelled against Zwentibold’s father. The 
exploits of these troublesome vassals are asserted to have been 
sung in popular ballads, very anciently current in the Low 
Countries; and these are supposed by the historian to have 
suggested to cag smears Gielée of Lisle, the plan of his * Nou- ~ 


veau Renard.’ Iccard’s conjectures rest upon slender grounds ; 


and the history of the French poems of Gielée, Richebeuf, 
&c. is foreign to our subject; but it is necessary to pre- 
mise thus much, as the Saxon, * Reynke de Voss,’ is pro- 
fessedly borrowed from the French language. Henry of Alk- 
maar, the author, describes himself * as schoolmaster and ¢each- 
* er of morals (trecht leser) to the Duke of Lorraine ;’ and 
as it may be conjectured that he found some difficulty in exer- 


cising his vocation, he probably thought it advisable to be able 
to apologize, as Caxton did. ‘ If any thyng be said or wreten 
‘ herein that may greve or dysplease any man, Llame not me 
* but the fore, for they bee his wordes, and not myne.’ The 
existence of Henry of Alkmaar has been called in question ; nor 
has it been ascertained how far the Reynke corresponds with the 
French romances: It is written with uncommon spirit and free- 
dom, and appears so completely naturalized, that we apprehend 
nothing but the mere outline of the story can have been imitated 
from the French. Gottsched has collected a chapter full of * tes- 
timonies ’ in favour of the Reynke, although he entertains some 
doubts whether James Gulielmus Laurenbergius actually held it 
to be the next best book to the Bible. Whatever James Guliel- 
mus Laurenbergius may have thought, the English reader will 
best appreciate its value, when he is told that it nearly equals 
the humour of the Nonnes Preeste’s Tale. The general attack 
on Bruin the bear (Reynke de Vos, B. 1. c.9.) when the priest 
and the priest’s housekeeper, and Rustcoyl’s household and 
neighbours, swarthy Sanders, and bandy-legged Slobbe, sally 
forth to assail the luckless beast, who escapes by overturning 
poor Mistress Jutta in the horse-pond, to the inexpressible dis- 
may of her reverend master, can only be surpassed by the whim 
and bustle of Chaucer’s hue and cry. 
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Caxton translated from the ancient Dutch or Flemish * Rey- 
‘ naert de Vos.’ We have compared the first chapters, which 
agree pretty closely. It was afterwards re-composed and enlarg- 
ed again and again, in French, and in German, and in Latin, 
and in English, so that the ¢ most pleasant and delectable history 
“of Reynard the Fox’ bears only a general resemblance to Alk- 
maar’s poem, which we consider as the original of all the prose 
works. The opinion which has been advanced, that he imitat- 
ed either the Dutch or English prose, appears wholly untenable. 
Sebastian Brand’s Ship of Fools, was translated into half the 
languages in Europe. The preacher, John Gieler of Keysers- 
burg composed one hundred and ten sermons upon the follies of 
the world, which he delivered at Strasburg, taking the illustra- 
tions of his text, * Stultorum infinitus est numerus ’ from Brand’s 
ample cargo. Geiler gives many minute and whimsical pictures 
of the time, and is more humorous than the Chancellor of Stras- 
burg, who writes, however, with plain good sense, and honest- 
ly confesses that he deserves the cap and bells full as much as 
the crew which he has shipped to Narragonia. 

Bouterwek remarks, that ‘ the rude inferiority of the German 
‘ poetry, during the 16th century, forms an unpleasing contrast 
* to its state in Italy and Spain, where the Germans might easily 
* have acquired a taste for elegant literature, if they had been 
‘ gifted with any perception of its beauties. The military and 
* political relations which Charles the Fifth had with Italy, led 
* crowds of the German nobility into that country. The same 
* monarch introduced numbers of distinguished Spaniards into 
« Germany, where the Spanish language became well known. 
‘ And yet, in the age of Ariosto and Cervantes, Hans Sachs 
‘ continued to rank as the first of German poets; and the only 
‘ dignified epic which Germany possessed, was the stiff allegory 
* of Melchior Pfuitzing.’ However low the * adventures of the 
honourable, valorous, and far-famed knight, Sir Tewrdannekhs,’ 
may rank as a romantic poem, it is nevertheless a valuable spe- 
cimen of the typographical luxury of the Germans, a taste which 
was justly encouraged by Maximilian, by whom the graphic arts 
were employed to transmit to posterity the memorials of the un- 
exampled magnificence of his court. Maximilian, like Francis 
the First, prided himself in being a * preux Chevalier.’ At the 
diet of Worms, he did not think it beneath his rank to descend 
into the lists, and break a lance with the boastful Frenchman, who 
: had proffered defiance to the Knights of Germany. This mo- 
narch showed his partiality for chivalry in the library as well as 
in the field. He formed a curious collection of ancient manu- 
scripts; which were deposited in the Castle of Ambras in the 
Tyrol, and which were afterwards removed to the Imperial library 
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at Vienna. When * Tewrdaunekhs ’ first appeared, the known 
taste of the Emperor gave rise to the supposition that he was the 
author of the work. f his question has been long debated. The 
authority of Cuspinian, who ascribes it to him, has been considere 
of great weight: and in the Imperial Library, there is a rough 
draught of the first seventy-four chapters in Maximilian’s hand- 
writing; in the margin of which he has given careful instructions 
for the composition of the engravings, which ornament the print- 
ed copies. This manuscript, however, differs materially from the 
printed text ; and the most probable opinion is, that the Em- 
peror sketched oat the plan of the poem, but that it owes its 
present shape to Melchior Pfuitzing then Provost of St Se- 
bold’s church at Nuremberg. In the course of time, the well 
known bibliographer Panzer succeeded to the parsonage of St 
Sebold’s, and became the inhabitant of the deanery which Pfuitz- 
ing had rebuilt at his own expense.’ The worthy historian of 
printing adds, that he often * looked up with pleasure to the in- 
scription on the little stone tablet over his library door’ which 
recorded Pfuitzing’s liberality. We can enter into his feelings; 
for the early editions are certainly amongst the finest specimens 
of printing which the art has ever produced, although the wood 
cuts of Hans Schauffelin to which the Emperor was so attentive, 
have been rather overrated. The poem acquired just celebri- 
ty, although it is dreadfully tedious. It contains an allegori- 
cal biography of its reputed author. In the character of Tewr- 
daunekhs, which, when divested of Pfuitzing’s spelling, and 
written Theuerdank, appears a little less terrific, he is repre- 
sented as wooing the Princess Ehrenreich, daughter of King 
Romreich, under which names we are to recognize Mary of 
Burgundy, and Ciarles the Bold her futher. ‘Theuerdank is led 
into manifold perils by the treacherous advice of the three Mi- 
nisters of Romreich’s kingdom, * Furvittig,’ or Presumption ; 
‘ Unfalo, ’ or Calamity; and * Neidelhait,’ or Envy. And it 
is a joyful event to arrive at the conclusion of the poem, when 
the whole Cabinet is thus disposed of. One is hanged—another 
beheaded—and the third has his neck broken by being thrown 
from the top of a high wall. 

Poetry long continued thus degraded. The learned lived 
in Germany like Roman colonists, and looked down upon the 
barbarous as of the nation with as’ much contempt as 
the Prefect of Augusta Vindelicorum, could have done, The 
nobility were not devoid.of a thirst for knowledge: It was an 
age off polemics; and those who had embraced the reforma- 
tion were anxious to be able to repel the objections of their 
opponents. Public affairs could not be managed without ¢ 
knowledge of the civil law. But no flowers grew in the path# 
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which they had chosen. There was no opportunity of culti- 
vating composition or oratory. The provincial States held 
their meetings with closed doors: and, in the general diet of 
the Empire, their attention was mainly engrossed by deciding 
who should sit on a chair, and who on an arm-chair ; or in de- 
vising such acute expedients for allaying the heart-burnings of 
offended dignity, as that which placed the Prince Bishop of Os- 
naburgh on the Quer-banck. An insuperable barrier was rais- 
ed between the nobility and the rotouriers ; (we must be allow- 
ed to use the French word, and to exult im observing, that no 
corresponding term can be found in English) ;—but if it could 
have been passed, they would have profited little by being bound 
prentices to the Nuremberg Master-singers. And if any ge- 
nius arose amongst these industrious professors, their regulations 
were sure to repress it into dull mediocrity. Amidst all these 
discouragements, a pleasing ray of poetical feeling may be dis- 
covered in these humble productions, the popular song and bal- 
lad, by which fame was neither earned nor sought for. The 
most valuable portion now extant of these compositions, was 
composed in the sixteenth century. But their history can be 
traced much higher. The style and manner of our own Border 
ballads may be reckoned as a portion of the inheritance which 
we derive from our ancestors, whether they wandered in the 
Hircynian forest, or the wilds of Scandinavia: And in the Lay 
of Hildebrand we can discover the phraseology of our latest 
minstrelsy. 4 
* Her furlaet in lante luttila sitten 
Prut in bure, barn unwahsan. ’ 

The singular and striking analogy existing between the Da- 
nish and Scottish ballads, was first discovered by Mr Jamieson ; 
and in the present work he has resumed the inquiry on a more 
extended scale. 

‘ The songs mentioned by Tacitus, in his account of the Ger- 
mans, those collected by the order of Charlemagne, and those which 
the Goths brought with them out of the East, are now not to be 
found ; yet it is more than probable, that much more.of them is pre- 
served, in however altered a form, than we are aware of,—in the elder 
Northern and Teutonic Romances, the Danish and Swedish, Scottish 
and English popular ballads, and those which are sung by old-wo- 
men and nurses, and hawked about at fairs, in Germany. To show 
the intimate connexion which these have with each other, is the prin- 
cipal object in view in this publication; and the materials brought 
forward for this purpose have in general one merit at least, that of 
being altogether new, in any form whatever, to most, if not all, of 
our readers. 

* As to the execution of the part of this work assigned to the pre- 
sent writer, he begs leave to observe, that he wishes himself to be 
considered rather as a commentator and editor, than a poetical trans- 
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lator ; for his translations themselves have been done, to the best of 
his ability, in such a manner as to supersede the necessity of illus- 
tration ; and such pieces have been selected as might best illustrate 
each other, as well as the general subject of our ballad romance and 
traditionary poetry. Where there seemed to be occasion for throw- 
ing light upon, or preserving the memory of, peculiar usages, super- 
Stitions, &c. notes have been subjoined. 

* As to the dialect (the ancient Scottish) adopted in these versions, 
he is under considerable anxiety, being aware that it may be received 
with diffidence, and its propriety questioned. They were written in 
Livonia, after a residence of upwards of twelve years in England, and 
four on the Continent; and it will with justice be concluded, that he 
must have lost much of the natural facility in the use of his native dia- 
lect, which is above all necessary for poetical narrative. Of this he is 
himself sufficiently sensible ; and therefo:e would never have attempt- 
ed to adapt it to original composition ; at the same time that he is far 
from considering it as a valid objection to his undertaking his present 
task. Having cultivated an intimate acquaintance with the Scottish 
language in all its stages, so far back as any monuments of it remain, 
he might be supposed to have some confidence in his use of it. If 
in his translations he has blended the dialects of different ages, he 
has at least endeavoured to do judiciously what his subject seemed 
to require of him, in order to preserve as entire as possible, in every 
particular, the costume of his originals. This is one of the strong- 
est features of resemblance between the Northern and Scottish Bal- 
lad, in which there is found a phraseology which has long been ob- 
solete in both countries, and many terms not understood by those 
who recite them, and for the meaning of which we must. refer to thé 
Norse or Icelandic of the eighth and ninth centuries. On the other 
points of resemblance, it will not be necessary to say any thing, as 
they must strike every attentive observer; nor can the style which 
has been adopted be more satisfactorily justified, than by informing 
the reader, that the general cast of structure, diction, and idiom, 
has been so sedulously followed, that, for whole stanzas together, 
hardly any thing has been altered but the orthography.’ p. 245, 
246. 

The lay of Trazemund, which has been edited by Messrs 
Grimm, and illustrated with their usual aoe and acutene§gs, 
is a very ancient specimen of the German ballad; the song of 
this mysterious pilgrim, who had ‘ wandered through seventy- 
two kingdoms, ’ and the dark enigmas which he unravels, dis- 
play the mythological colouring of the Icelandic poetry. In the 
4th century, the re-appearance of the lay of Hildebrand, as a 
narrative ballad, evinces the stubborn vitality of popular poetry. 
And * the Noble Meringer,’ together with other ballads in 
simple stanzas, and bearing a nearer resemblance to the Eng- 
lish style, continue the history of these compositions in the fol- 
lowing age. 
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‘The verse, by which leisure is assisted, and work is cheer~ 
ed,--which soothes the cares of the high-born damsel, and 
makes the spinning-wheel of the cottage maid whirl with re- 
doubled velocity, although usually comprehended under the 
name of popular poetry,—should be considered as distinet from 
the narrative ballad. It seems that, in Germany, no speci- 
mens of this species of poetry have survived, anterior to the 
fragments which John Gansbein, the town-clerk of Limburg, 
has saved from the general wreck, by inserting them in his 
Chronicle. Amongst other particulars, he has carefully not- 
ed, that in the year 1360, a general change took place in the 
fashion of popular song, whea the musicians also learned to 
¢ pipe’ in a better style than had been hitherto used, The his- 
torian inserts a portion of * the Complaint of the Wanton Nun,’ 
* as it was sung and piped by the people.’ And also preserves 
the memory of a bare-footed monk, a poor lazar, who, accord 
ing to the severe, but, necessary laws of those times, was banish- 
ed from society, * but who was the best song-writer in the Rhein- 
Jand.’ 

The war songs ef the Swiss are written in a fine strain of ge- 
nuine ballad poetry. Halb Suter’s song on the batile of Sein- 
pach (1386), in which Duke Leopold of Austria was defeated 
and slain, may be given as an instance. The ballad begins in 
admirable keeping with the omen which warns the husbandman 
of the approach of the unbidden guests ; the description of the 
Castle of Willison in flames; and the boasts of the invaders. 

‘ Die Biene kam geflogen, macht in der Lind ihi nest, 

Es redet der gemline Mann, das dentet frem de Gist. 

Da sah man wie die Vesto bey Willison hell biennt, 

Den herzog mit dern Necre ein jeder daran kennt. 

Sie redeten zusammen in ihrem Uebermuth, 

Die Schweitzer wollen in Sédten, dasjung und alte Btut. ’ 

The wars of Burgundy established the military fame of the 
Swiss. Their successes raised their patriotism to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm ; and the same warriors who had fought in 
the ranks, afterwards caused their cottages to resound with the 
strains of honest exultation. ‘The ballads of Veit Weber, who 
was born, out of the pale of the Helvetic confederacy, but who 
supported the cause with the loyalty of a native, are written 
with all the flush of victory. He hurrics over the field of bat- 
tle, and points out the flying Burgundians ‘ driven into the 
lake, and dying it with their blood, or climbing into the high 
trees, from. which they are shot down by the Swrs3 cross-bi 
men,” 

The fluctuating fortunes of the Protestants under Charles the 
the Fifth, afforded matter for innumerable ditties. ‘The dole- 
fal * Lament of the Electress Dame Sybila of Saxony,’ and the 
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“ Complaint of the Landgrave of Hesse,’ may be ‘contrasted 
with others of a less desponding nature; sich as were sung by 
the well-armed Lansquenet, playing cards on the drum-head all 
the while; or, as animated the sturdy citizens of Frankfort 
and Magdeburg, when they had cleared the chatches of Papal 
trumpery, and bade defiance to the Pmiperot and his Spa- 
niards. 

A history of German music is yet wanting. In the few tunes 
of the * Master-singers’ which are published, we cannot dis- 
tingnish any national or characteristic melody. Some’: 
ancient tanes of Danish ballads have been recovered and ¢ 
jected by Nyerup and Rahbeck. They possess a fall and plaint- 
ive harmony, although we do not find in them any vestiges 
of the * tymphonious singing ’ which Giraldas imagined the 
Northambrians had borrowed from the Danes and Norwegians. 
Vocal music became a favourite accomplishment in Gerntany in 
the sixteenth century, during which several collections of songs 
were published. Italian composers came to the assistance of the 
native amateurs, amongst whom are mentioned the names of 
Orlando di Lasso, Raynardi, and Mancini. Song writing, un- 
tettered by the rules of the * Masters,’ thus found encourage- 
ment. It was necessary, of course, to suit every taste; and 
the good wine of the Rhein-land, which, by the way, appears 
to have been the most poetical tract in Germany, came in for 
its full share of praise. ‘The old German songs, in general, 
have a pleasing simplicity, and often show a degree of delicacy 
ot sentimeht—we do not mean sentimentality—of which there 
are not the slightest traces in the more bulky productions of the 
jater part of the 16th century. Bat the few good writers who 
appeared, perverted their vigorous talents, and employed them- 
selves in coarse and clumsy satires and travesties. At the com- 
mencement of the 17th century, some attempts were made for 
the refinement of the German language, and the preservation of 
its purity. Academies, the old nostrum, were founded; these 
produced little benefit: But Martin Opitz (1620) in the north of 
4sermany, and his little knot of poetical disciples—and Weck- 
herlin (1618) in the south, rose far above mediocrity. 

After the peace of Westphalia, solid learning and the sciences 
flourished in no ordinary degree ; but the art of composition 
in the vernacular tongue, seemed wholly lost. The Germans 
held an honourable station in the republic of letters: But, until 
the modern school of poetry and literature was created by Ha- 
jus and Hagedon and Gellert,—their stern jarists covered with 
learned dust,—their philologists and theologians, each wrapped 
in an ambient atmosphere of tobacco smoke,—their chymists, 
worn down, and parched with the heat of the Jaboratory, and all 
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speaking a barbarous form of a dead language—formed an un- 
couth group by the side of the polished and courtly wits of 
France, and the graceful dignity of their English rivals. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to do justice to the au- 
thors of the works by which our desultory remarks have been 
suggested. Hagen and Buisching, who reopened the career of 
ancient Teutonic literature, have done more for the promotion 
of these studies, than any of their fellow-labourers. Without 
yielding to them in acquirements, the brothers, J.and W. Grimm, 
are sound and judicious archaiologists, who have thoroughly 
investigated every part of the wide field of the antiquities of 
the middle ages. Gorres is a forcible and eloquent writer ;—but 
his imagination is too glowing for an antiquarian; and he is every 
moment on the point of taking wing from Asgard to Bern. 

M. Bouterweck’s failings are of an opposite nature. His volume 
on the history of ‘ German Poetry and Eloquence ’ forms part 
of his extensive history of the literature of modern Europe: It 
may be consulted with great advantage for the facts which it 
contains ; but his observations savour strongly of hypercriticism 
and false refinement. The collection of antient German songs 
by Arnim and Brartano, is of little value, as the originals are 
modernized and interpolated ; and, although we shall not echo 
Joseph Ritson’s invectives, this mode of proceeding should never 
meet with encouragement. 

The authors of the * Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, ’ 
in introducing the reader to the poems and metrical romances 
of the Gothic dialects, have reason to assert, that * their ma- 
* terials are new to British literature,’ and their names are suf- 
ficient pledges of the ability with which the task has been per- 
formed. Mr Weber’s former publication, his * Metrical Ro- 
« mances,’ is a lasting monument of his editorial fidelity and 
learning. A fresh proof is given of the poetical talent, as well 
as of the industry of the ‘ enthusiastic Robert Jamieson,’ as he 
is termed by the celebrated Nyerup. And, although the com- 
munications of * W.S. of Abbotsford’ are not very bulky, they 
form an interesting portion of the volume. We hope Mr Ja- 
mieson, in particular, will soon be prevailed upon to perform 
the promise which the editors have given, of ‘ extending their 
* researches to the Romances of Russia, and the original Songs 
* of the Letts and Esthonian nations.’ His residence on the 
Continent has enabled him to collect information possessed by 
no other individual. He well understands the art of combin- 
ing the useful with the agreeable. And we should not part with 
him in good humour, if we thought that he would refuse to 
gratify the curiosity which he has excited. 

——— a 
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Art. IX. The Substance of some Letters written by an English- 
man resident at Paris, during the last Reign of the Emperor 
Napoleon: With an Appendix of original Documents. Two 
vol. 8vo. pp. 950. London, 1816. 


J'uis is undoubtedly a very curious and interesting work ;— 
though for our own parts we should have liked it better if 
it had not been quite so long, and if it had contained more facts 
and fewer reasonings. It is not unlikely, however, that we 
have taken up this opinion, from our not agreeing with the au- 
thor in many of the speculations in which he has indulged. He 
is more intolerant to the Bourbons, and a great deal more in- 
dulgent to Bonaparte, than we think reasonable. The book, 
indeed, is as stout an apology for the Emperor and his party as 
we can conceive any intelligent Englishman to have written,— 
and, we doubt not, will be received with all reprobation by the 
champions of legitimacy, and those who hanker after the com- 
plete restoration of the old order of things. ‘Though we do not 
agree with all the doctrines of the author, however, we think he 
has done quite right in publishing them; and are rather well 
pleased to see a writer of ability and information go a little too 
far on one side of a question, on which such a herd of servile 
scribblers have gone a great deal too far on the other. The 
book is written throughout in the manner of a gentleman and a 
man of talents, and, above all, with a firmness and manliness that 
stoops to no disguise or equivocation on the one hand, and 
breaks out into no bursts of mere passion or folly on the other. 
The anthor maintains his opinions with earnestness, and is no- 
ways paring of his sarcasms on those whom he censures: But 
his tone is always that of reasoning and reflection ;—and those 
who are most likely to be offended with his doctrines, will some- 
times find it hard to refute them, without endangering the 
foundations upon which English liberty is built. 

The great evil of Bonaparte’s despotism, next to the hazard 
to which it exposed national independence, was the insensibility 
which it produced to all other sorts of misgovernment. Everystate 
that was opposed to him, was to be flattered or spared, however 
tyrannically or basely it might conduct itself; and every one that 
allied itself to him was to be reprobated without mercy, whatever 
might be the prudence or correctness of its general policy. The 
great danger then was, lest all the world should be subdued by the 
military power of France; and it was held as a sort of treachery 
to the common cause, to run the risk of offending or disuniting 
those who were associated in its support, by taking any notice 
of the habitual tyranny and oppression of which some of them 
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might be guilty. Even now that the danger is over, we do not 
very «ell like to hear of afiy body’s tyranny but Bonaparte’s ; 
Sut the merit of having opposed him seems almest to be regard- 
ed as an atonement for every Species of injustice. “Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more absurd or more alarming, than the prevalence 
of this way of thinking. The great danger now is from the ab- 
use of legitimate power, and the'corraptions of ancient estslish- 
ments; and the most ‘effectaal way of ‘betraying the cause of 
good government, and ultimately encoursetng the return of tre- 
velution, is to interdict the free discussion of the political errors 
end crimes thet may stil afflict ‘the world—though Bonaparte 
has disappeared from the scene. The enormities of the restor- 
ed Spanish governrrent have fortunately been too great te ‘#éinit 
of any palliation, The errors of the same family ib Frante are 
less flagrant indeed, and far niore excaserdle ; bat it would be 
to the last degree dangerous to shut either our ‘eyes or our 
mouths with regard to them. Nor can we conceive any thing 
more truly ominous to. English liberty itself, than the prevalence 
of a doubt whether Englishmen have right to publish the? epi- 
nions upon the faults and errors of foretgn governments, ard in 
particular to point out to their countrymen the defeets or imeal- 
administration of the government of France ;-—a topic, the dis- 
cussion of which has, from ‘time immemorial, been popular and 
perpetual, and productive of the greatest benefits 'to this cour 
try 

Though we think it richt, however, to pretest for this liberty 
whenever we may ste caitse to exercise it, ‘we do not propose at 
present to enter #t eny length into that subject. Nor have we 
referred to the work before us so mach for the purpose of dis- 
cussing any of the matters of controversy which it suggests in 
abundance, as of calling the attention of onr readers to some of 
the amportant facts which it discloses. The author, we think, 
has by far ‘too favoarable an opmion of French virtue and Im- 
perial sincerity, But at present we shall not arene these or any 
other points with him. "We wish mer¢ly ‘to ‘give an idea of ‘the 
very teresting Narrative which the work contains. 

This Narrative may be divided into three periods,—the last 
week ofthe King’s first reign, —the himdred days of his successor, 
-and the final abdication of Bonaparte, ‘and its consequences. 

No one who conter/lates the state of France for the last 
twenty-five years, and who remembers the opinion uniformly 
manifested in her greatest disttesses, and recogiized by the Al- 
hes at Chatillon in 1814, can believe that the Bourbon dynasty 
was recalled by the affection or desite of the people of Frauce. 
Ait; ugh indicauons of such a wish were perceptible in the 
@outh, where the royalists have always had the majority, yet 
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nothing dike a national will was manifested; and in Puris, the 
city above all others where ‘ bread and shows’ have the most 
effect, that novelty was so little coveted or expected, that the 
restoration was notoriously effected without any participation 
on the part of the people. No popular enthasiasm, no loyal ef- 
fusions, no Bourbon standard even—intimated the general wish 
to the Sovereigns of Europe assembled to decide on the fate of 
France. A few lacies of the Fauxbourg St Germaine, with white 
handkerchiefs in their bands, and the cries of filty urchins in the 
Place de Louis Quinze, was all the demonstration of regard for 
the exiled family which Mons. de Taileyrand could exhibit to the 
Emperor of Russia, to induce him to support the Bourbon cause. 
Strange as it may appear, there is no doubt that the declara~ 
tion of that minister, with respect to that important crisis, is 
perfectly authentic, namely, that ‘ the people were unwilling— 
the Legislature alarmed—the Allies incredulous; that the Se- 
nate was prevailed upon to reeeive the King by the promise of 
a Constitution—the popular feclings allayed, by the bargain 
with the Regicides ; and, lastly, the Emperor of Russia ever- 
persuaded by Ais arguments, and by the concerted demonstra 
tion above alluded to.’ 

But although a miserable manceuvre thus succeeded, in plac- 
ing the exiled family on the throne; yet the positive advantages 
sonceded to France in consequence of its adoption of that dy- 
nasty—the cessation of a power become odious from its abuse— 
the prospect of peace, and renewed commercial intercourse with 
all natjons, together with the fatigue of all parties, afforded to a 
wise monarch many chances of preserving a throne which he 
had reascended by a sort of miracle, 

Onur author, in Letters V and VI, inquires how these chane- 
es were improved, and traces the conduct of the restored So- 
vereign—his refusal to subscribe the act which recalled him to 
the throne—his renunciation of the title decreed to him by 
the Senate, of the 6th of April—* his silly enumeration of the 
19 years during which he had reigned over his kingdom iz 
partibus infidclium’-—his mention of the Prince Regent of Eng- 
dand and of his own rights, to the exclusion of those of his 
people in his earliest proclamations—his disputed election—his 
violations of the charter actroyé to his people—and, lastly, the 
tone and character of his court and government, defamatory 
of the revolution to which he succeeded, and offensive to the 
habits, character, and interests, cf the nation he ruled over. 

With an attention to dates and particulars, infinitely valuable 
in an inquiry of this nature, our author cites the several vio- 
Jations ot the charter by the King; and as almost any one of 
them would have been construed into a virtual abdication, had 
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it been committed by our Sovereign, notwithstanding that he 
reigns, as well as the King of France, by the grace of God, 
these violations must, in fairness to the rebellious people of that 
country, be deliberately examined. 

1. The first regarded the freedom of religious habits ; and in 
the face of the 5th and 68th articles, (the first of which secures to 
every worship the same protection, and the second establishes 
the civil code, and. the laws actually existing, not contrary to the 
charter), an ordinance enforced the discontinuance of labour— 
shut the shops on Sundays and Holidays—and commanded 
that all individuals, of every religion, should rigidly renew the 
observances formerly insisted on in the procession of the Holy 
Sacrament. 

2. On the 10th June, contrary to the 8th article, which 
proclaims the liberty of the press, a censorship is established. 

3. By Royal ordinances, of the isth June and i 5th July, the 
recruitnent.of the King’s guard is fixed, which, by the 12th 
article, was expressly reserved for the consideration of the Le- 
gislature at large. 

4, On the 21st June, a high commission court, for the trial 
of public functionaries is established, contrary to the 63d arti- 
cle, which says—* There cannot be created any extraordinary 
commission or tribunal. ’ 

5. On the 27th June is violated the 5th article of the charter, 
declaring the legislative power to reside in the King, Peers, and 
Deputies ;—an impost law of the year 12, regulating port du- 
ties, is annulled by the royal authority. 

6. On the 16th December, contrary to the 69th article, the 
officers of all ranks, and military administrators not employed, 
as well as those absent on leave, are reduced to bhalf-pay. 

7. On the 30th July, a Royal Military School is established, 
giving to the Nobles of the kingdom the enjoyment of those 
advantages which had been granted them by the Edict of 
1751. 

‘ One hundred years of previous nobility were necessary to pro- 
cure admission for any pupil of this ancient school ; and this drew 
a line at once between the old and new noblesse, in opposition to 
the 3d article of the charter, which made all employs, civil and mi- 
litary, equally open to all Frenchmen.’ Vol. I. p. 88. 

8. The court of Cassation was re-organized by the King, con- 
trary to the 59th article of the Charter. 

9. The ‘ith article was violated in the expulsion of fifteen 
members of the Institute. 

10. ‘The impost upon the provision of Judges upon letters of 
naturalization; and upon journals by the Chancellor, without 
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the consent of the Legislature, violated the 48th article of the 
Charter. 

Now, we are at a loss to know what answer can be given 
to those charges, by the Monarch * who never promised in 
vain.’ But even these, according to our author, were feeble in 
their effect, compared with the incessant industry of the King, 
his family and his court, in separating his interests from those 
of New France. We shall extract some passages, which give, 
at once, a specimen of our author’s style, and an account of 
various attacks made upon the people, in as far as regards the 
army, their religious habits, and the general character of the 
country. 

1. The sixth letter details the pretensions of the nobles and 
the priests, and the sanction given to them by the conduct of 
the Court. The former protested against the Constitutional 
Charter. The King, on the 4th June, expressed a wish to re- 
store the unsold national property to the ancient proprietors ; 
and his minister, in his speech proposing the law, speaks open- 
ly of ‘ the sacred inviolable rights which those who have followed 
de right line must have in the properties, of which, by the re- 
volutionary form, they had been despoiled. ’ 

‘ When the fears of the King and his friends extorted, during the 
march of Napoleon, some attempts at justice, a committee was ap- 
pointed, in the Chamber of Deputies, to examine into the petitions 
lying unpresented in the Parliament offices. Amongst them were 
discovered nearly three hundred, which had been kept back by the 
Abbé Montesquieu, from individuals complaining that they had been 
refused absolution by their priests, on account of being possessors of 
national properties. The restitution of these properties was thus 
made the sine qué non of salvation; and, indeed, at Savenay on the 
Lower Loire, a sermon was preached on the 5th of March, in which 
the audience were told, that those who did not return “‘ their own ”’ 
to the nobles and to the curés, as the representatives of the monks, 
should have the lot of Jezebel, and should be devoured by dogs. ’ 
I, 96. 

The fear entertained of the encroachments of the priests, is 
thus powerfully depicted. 

‘ The latter played their usual part—God forgive them! From 
M. de Talleyrand, Archbishop of Rheims, Grand Almoner,. corre- 
sponding with the Bishop of Orthosia at Rome to procure a bull for 
the reestablishment of the Gallican church, down to the wretched 
curé of St Roch, refusing sepulture to his ancient hostess Made- 
moiselle Raucour. With the return of the Saturnian sceptre of the 
Bourbons, religion was also to revisit France, so long deprived of 
the consolation of continuing the Levitical law. The protessors of 
arts and arms, the scientific sons of the impious Institute, having 
eaten and drunk, and played their fill, yielded up the stage to the 
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linsey-wepleey, brothers of a more decently wanton court, and its .rés 
invigorated retainers. . Sixty covers, spread daily at the Tuileries, 
kept alive the gratitude, and the geal of .as many champions of God 
andthe . King, whose. brethren. of the departme nts, inhaled, at a 
distance, the steams of the royal -refectory. The Court carpenter 
preferred his.useless block: from a scarecrow to a saint ;—the wax- 
chandlers contemplated the inevitable re-illumination of all the ex. 
tinguished candlesticks ef every shrine :—days and nights, all the 
gates of all the churches were expanded, whilst their rival shops 
were shut. Relics rattled together from the four quarters of the cas 
pital, to be re-adjusted and re-enshrined by a second St Louis. But 
the King might have given their daily bread to his sixty prieste,—-he 
might have said his thousand masses,—he might have devoted +his 
France to the Virgin—or grubbed up his brother’s bones ;—his An- 
tigone might have shut the Sunday shops, or even have gone the 
greater length of forbidding the masquerade of the mi-careme 
{dangerous as refusing both bread and shows at once must be 
to modern Rome); she might cherish the town of Nismes, and 
its vow of a silver baby for God Almighty, as the lure and pro- 
suised reward of her conception of a Man Child, These offences 
might have been forgotten, or been condemned to ridicule, with 
the gaiters of his Majesty, and the English bonnet of Madame; 
bat when the people, in the pious propensities of the new Court, 
foresaw the reinvestiture of the Clergy, when they saw the barns 
rebuilding which were to receive a portion of their own bread, and 
the very fluctus decumanus of ancient despotism, the fatal tenth wave 
about to burst upon their heads, the religion of the Royal Family 
being likely to prove so chargeable, could then no longer be a mat- 
ter of indifference, or be visited only with contempt. In Paris, the 
decent piety of the King excited, only a smile, whilst. the sombre 
superstition of the Duchess inspir¢d a more serious disgust; but in 
several of the departments, the triumphant Ciergy being more than 
suspected of a conspiracy against the manners, feelings, and pro- 
perties of the people, had, in conjunction wish their coadjutors the 
Nobles, excited a hatred which was in daily danger of breaking out 
into acts of violence. It is undoubted that the mass of Nobles, in 
many provinces, are indebted for their lives to the return of Napo- 
Jeon, who, by removing the fears of the lower classes, has also laid 
asleep their revenge. Lord Chesterfield might fairly say, that a 
man is neither the better nor the worse for wearing a black coat; 
but when that colour denotes a Class of persons at variauce with, and 
in direct opposition to all the interests and habits of the community, 
we must not be surprized that it should be at first unpopular, and at 
last proscribed.’ I. p. 103, 

2. The Army. After commenting upon the breach of the 
charter regarding their pay, our author says— 

‘ It was easy to see that the part of the King’ s conduct which re- 
quired the utmost prudence, was the treatment of the Army, which, in 
France, is more national, both by its constitution and by the circum- 
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stances of the times, than im any other country. The great majori-. 
ty of all the male pepnulation having served at some time or other, 
sympathize with the character and fortune of a corps .to which, 
they consider themselves as still in some measure attached ; and by 
a happy complacence, fixing their recollections only on the glories, 
without covating the disasters of their brethren in arms, look upon 
the soldiery as the repositories of their honour, as the represetatives, 
as the last hope of their country.’ I. ps 83. 

Fle then recites the eampaign of 1814, and the admiration it 
excited. 
© In short, the French considered the honour of their armies un- 
tarnished by ‘the issue of the campaign of 1814} and they were 
therefore inclined to contemplate the reduction of their pay and force 
as @ treason of the restored family, in unison with their whole sys- 
tem and with their declared wish to efface from the memory of their 
contemporaries, and the page of history, all the twenty-five years of 
misfortunes; or, in other words, the trinmphs of republican and im- 
perial France. 
’ © At the samé time, there were many patriotic and thinking per- 
sons, who would have found some excuse for this step, in the po- 
verty of the Royal treasury, and in the difficulty of supporting an 
army calculated for forty-four millions of subjects, in a kingdom 
reduced to a population of twenty-eight millions—had there not 
been repeated proofs ef profusion in other instances, and had not 
the restored Family betrayed, in many ways, a settled disregard of 
this great national body. Every saloon in Paris abounds with sto+ 
ries of the insults and the vulgar pleasantries of the Duke of Berri, 
addressed to many officers of distinguished merit. Does he inquire 
of one, im what campaign he served? and is told “ in all;”—In 
what capacity? ‘ Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor : ”—he turns upon 
his heel with a contemptuous smile, and the officer is noticed no 
more. Does he learn from another that he has served twenty-five 
years? ‘“ Vingt-cing ans de brigandage, ” is his reply. Do theold 
Guard displease that great Commander the Duke of Angouléme, 
in performing some manwuvre? They are told that they must yo to 
England and learn their exercise. Lastly, is a Calonel to be de- 
graded ? the Duke of Berri tears off his epaulets with his owa hand 
—another time-he strikes a soldier upon the parade. The Swiss re- 
giments return to the Tuilleries; but, in addition to this foreign 
guard, six thousand Nobles, the very old, and the very young, 
tricked out in fancy dresses, which draw down the fatal curse of 
ridicule, compose a housebold force, the laughter of the Citizens, 
and the envy of the Army. The old Imperiah Guard outrage- 
ously banished from the capital, and suddenly recalled at the 
beginning of the ministry of Marshal Soult, are scarcely on their 
toute towards Paris, when fresh jealousies create fresh orders, and 
the indignant vietims are marched back to their quarters, Certain 
Ghouan Chiefs are sent into Brittany, and there distribute decora- 
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tions and recompenses to those rebels, whom the armies had routed 
and quelled. Another Chouan Jays a plan for enrolling a sort of 
sacred battalion against the plots of the army; and though appa- 
rently prosecuted for this treason, is never punished. Lastly, the 
invaders of France, destroyed by the army at Quiberon, are to have 
a monument raised on the spot, as a perpetual commemoration of 
their loyalty, and the treason of the troops by whom they fell. The 
apologists and defenders of the King lament and admit the impru- 
dencies I have just detailed. Connected with this debasement of 
the army, was the suppression of the establishments for the female 
erphans of the Legion of Honour, which the King was, however, 
obliged to restore, and the reduction of the pay of the invalids ;— 
add to this, also, the evident attempt to degrade the decoration of 
the Legion, by the profusion with which the crosses were granted 
to the lowest agents of Government, even to the elerks of the Post- 
Office, and the care with which the higher ministers laid them aside. 
The deductions drawn from this conduct, were most unfavourable to 
the Royal cause, and left no doubt in the mind of the military, nor 
of the. nation, that the honourable existence of the French army 
was considered as incompatible with the system of the new Court. * 
I, p. 84. 

* [ must not forget to mention, that the reduction of the army was 
scarcely so unpopular, as the attempt to new model it, by renewing 
the regiments, and chiefly by the appointment of nearly five thou- 
sand officers, either old emigrants or young nobles, totally devoid of 
all military character or merit.. The abolition of the national co- 
lours, and the adoption of the flag of La Vendée, though it afflict- 
ed the nation, was more particularly affecting to the army, who saw 
in this step the same determination to tear from them all memorial 
of their former existence. The Imperial Guard burnt their eagles, 
and drank their ashes; some regiments concealed, and all regretted 
their cockades. The friends of the Court affected to consider the 
mere change of a flag as a trifle; and, in spite of all experience, 
did not recollect, that nothing is a trifle to which any importance, 
however imaginary, is attached by a whole nation. They showed, 
that the King was determined to illegitimize all proceedings, as he 
had said in his letter to the Sovereigns, as far back as the Assembly 
of the States-General—aye, even his own ; or that he forgot that he 
had worn the tri-coloured cockade himself, from the 11th of July 
1789 to the 21st of June 1792.’ I. p. 87. 

But, above all, the jealousy and hatred of every thing, and 
of every person appertaining to the Revolution, is well pourtray- 
ed in the following passage—— 

‘ It may be only justice to charge many of the follies of the 
last short reign upon a weak, discordant administration; but this 
consideration, although it may diminish the personal culpability of 
the King, does not prove that the people were wrong in judging him 
unfit to reign. He might have chosen his ministers amongst their 
friends ; he might have thrown himself into their arms ;--whereas, 
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on the contrary, on many occasions, he gave evidence of his looking 
upon them in some sort as the accomplices or immediate actors in 
his brother’s murder: For, not content with excluding from public 
duties, such as had actually been concerned in that deed, he took 
care to refresh, at every opportunity, his indignant abhorrence a- 
gainst the act, which, whether of justice or vengeance, was at least 
national, and which, therefore, it was absolutely necessary, for the 
pride or the repose of all Frenchmen, either to justify or forget. 
Louis began his reign, by saying mass for the soul of his brother ;— 
he next instituted a fete similar to that of the day, “ when every So- 
vereign in Europe rises with a crick in his neck ;”’ and he quoted 
the example of Charles II, as a worthy precedent for his proceed- 
ing. Little doubt have I, but that his Ministers, at least, would 
have liked to complete the parallel. Carnét and Fouche would 
have looked as well in an execution list as Harrison and Cooke. 
—Then was performed the last office of paternal piety, by this 
bone-collecting Court. Between these acts, there was a perpe- 
tual playing off of Court horrors and antipathies, at the ve- 
ry sound or smell of regicide. The coaches of the King ne- 
ver drove over the “ Place de Louis Quinze, ” because in that. square 
his brother lost his head; as little would the Royal Family walk 
upon the Terrace of the Seine raised by Napoleon, for that com- 
manded a view of the same fatal spot. The Duchess of Angouléne 
never looked at a Parisian crowd without shuddering, as if beholding 
the children and champions of revolution. If at the Tuilleries she 
saw a Lady of the Imperial Court, she passed over on the other side. 
Her jealousy descended upon the children of those that had hated 
her father; and from this jealousy the representative of the Orleans 
branch of the Royal Family was by no means exempt. The manners of 
this Prince, tinctured with the kindness and facility generally acquir- 
ed by a variety of fortune and experience, the education he had re- 
ceived in the arms as it were of the Republic, the fate of his father 
which conferred upon him the fraternity of a common crime ; all 
these considerations endeared him to the French, and drew upon him 
the suspicion and the hatred of the Court, which arose at last to a 
height so indecent and ridiculous, that the Court confessor, in his 
sermon at St Denis, over the interment of the Royal bones, took the 
opportunity of what is called in our vernacular preaching at the Duke 
of Orleans, who was twice or thrice tempted to rise and leave the 
Church. ‘The Court at the Palais Royal became too well attended. 
I hear that it was shut by a proposal coming from his Majesty.’ I. 
174. 

“ We cannot help observing, that the anecdote relating to a plot 
proposed to the Duke of Orleans, and disclosed by that Prince 
to the King, does not appear to us probable, and at any rate 
ought not to have been inserted by our author, upon such in- 
formation as disappointment and jealousy are too likely to have 
furnished upon such a subject. 
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The 6th Letter contains a concise and interesting account of 
the progress of Napoleon from Porto, Ferrajo to Paris ; and the 
8th describes the Royal Coust in its expiring moments. 

A question, by no means uninteresting, suggests itself at the 
elose of this period, viz. Whether a successful resistance could 
have been made at any, and at what moment, to the advance of 
Napoleon. It is manifest, we think, from the facts and obser- 
vations contained in this work, and from subsequent events, that 
neither the popularity of Napoleon with the people, nor the at 
tachment of the army, would of themselves have been sufficient 
to give him so conspicuous a triumph over a rival in possession 
of the Crown and the capital. If any one will call to mind the 
epprobrious usage Bonaparte met with but one year before in 
the very Provinces which now hailed his return, be will be con- 
vinced that hatred to the Royal House which now governed 
them, rather than attachment to their ancient Chief, obtained 
from the people of France their ready acquiescence in his designs. 
— The existence of a previous conspiracy in his favour is no long- 
er asserted ; and the government of Irance has ineffectually at- 
tempted to give the colour of such a charge to. any one of the 
trials which have already taken place at Paris. As to the army, 
it is notorious that their allegiance had been offered to other 
persons, and that the conspiracy of Drouet and Lefevre Des- 
nouettes, (the only one which broke out during the eleven 
months), had not only no connexion with Bonaparte, but had 
avowedly another chief in view. By comparing dates, it will be 
found that neither did the commanders swerve, nor the regi- 
ments revolt, until the conviction of the perfidy and imbecility 
of the Government which they had served when it most needed 
their assistance, had become irresistible in the whole body. It 
is true the disgust was universal; but, on the first intimation of 
the approaching danger, the leaders of the constitutional oppo- 
sition, among whom our author particularly cites M, Constant 
and the author of the Censeux, rallied round the throne, from 
a conviction, no doubt, that liberty had more to fear from the 
power of Napoleon, than from the feebleness of the Bourbons ; 
and, im the hope of profiting by the difficulties of the Sovereign, 
to extend the rights, and to confirm the liberties of the People. 

- Wise and liberal councils were undoubtedly recommended 5 
ang the unimpeachable virtue of Lafayette and D’Argenson wag 
offered to mediate between the King and his people. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether this reconciliation would then have been 
an available defence; but there is noquestion, that although a seem- 
ing acquiescence was given in the councils proposed, and although 
the King was made to appear eager to embrace a Constitutional 
system, yet no act of popular conciliation—no symptom of re« 
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pentancé appeared.——Chateaubriand prayed—and Lally Tollen- 
dal oe Lainé recanted ; but the insincerity and ‘weakness 
of the Court counteracted the effect of their protestations, and 
paralyzed the efforts of their more able and patriotic supporters, 
With us, indeed, it is a matter of serious doubt, whether the 
priests and nobles, and, in general, those who gurrounded the 
person of the Monarch, did not, upon calculation, prefer flight, 
and the chance of return with foreign arms, to such a reconcili- 
ation with the people as would have alone secured its coopera- 
tion in that terrible crisis. ‘There are, however, among those 
who displayed the most noble energy in that moment, persons 
eminently qualified to satisfy the world upon those transactions 5 
and to them we look with confidence for a narrative, illustrating 
the character of the Nation, which demanded liberty, and of the 
Court, which hated it too much to purchase its own safety at 
such a price. 

In the night of the toth of March, the King leaves his capital ; 
and, on the followin g evening, Napoleon arrives. 

‘ Paris, on the entry of Napoleon, presented but a mournful 
spectacle. The crowd which went out to meet the Emperor, re- 
mained in the outskirts of the city; the shops were shut—no one ap- 
peared at the windows—the Boulevards were lined with a multitude 
collected about the many mountebanks, tumblers, &c. which, for the 
two last days, had been placed there in greater numbers than usual 
by the Police, in order to divert the populace. There was no noise, 
nor any acclamations ; a few low murmurs and whispers were alone 
heard, when the spectators of these open shows turned round to look 
at the string of six or eight carriages, which preceded the Imperial 
troops. , The regiments then passed along, and cried out Vive ? Em- 
pereur ;—not a ‘word from any one. ‘They tried the more popular 
and ancient exclamation, Vive Bonaparte ;—all still silent. The 
patience of the dragoons was exhausted ; some brandished their 
swords, others drew their pistols, and rode into the alleys, amidst the 
people, exclaiming, ‘ Crie donc, Vive l’Empereur!’ but the crowd 
only gave way, and retreated, without uttering a word. I. p. 179. 

‘True it is, that although the Bourbons fled from their palace, 
unpitied and unregretted, yet the return of the adventurer was 
marked by gloom, and he was saluted by fewer acclamations 
than had greeted him in the smallest town. Yet it was difficult 
to say, that the Royalist faction was the predominant one in Paris; 
for never did a Sovereign receive less consolation than did Louis, 
when he invited the National Guard to defend his faithful city. 
But passion had since given way to reflection, ‘The fugitive 
dynasty appeared by its weakness to offer more satisé wctory 
chances to the lovers of freedom, than the return of a conqueror, 
strengthened by a popularity to which he had long been a stran= 
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er, and who, by the unauthorized resumption of a title which 
5 had forfeited, and by the violent tenor of his proclamations 
from Lyons, seemed to seek the recovery of his throne, in the 
same spirit which had formerly deprived him of it. 

Our limits prevent us from entering into any detail of the 
public acts of that short lived reign, or following our author in 
those numerous disquisitions with which he has, we think, some- 
what overloaded the narrative of that interesting period. . Suf- 
fice it to say, that his style, rather wordy and diffuse—his ar- 
rangement prejudicial to the story—and an eagerness of opinion, 
rather dangerous in the historian, are amply compensated by the 
able and honest spirit of his political views, and, above all, by 
his industrious and impartial relation of the measures and faults 
of the Imperial Government, during the hundred days of its 
duration. The usurpation of power—the return to despotic pas- 
sions—the appeal to publi¢ feeling and national vanity on the 
part of the monarch—the menial vassalage and submission of a 
corrupt aristocracy—the crouching repentance of the ancienne 
noblesse on the one hand; on the other, the resistance of po- 
pular feeling—the manly spirit of the public bodies--the license 
of the press—the unanimous devotion of literary men to the 
cause of liberty—the republican spirit, the-constitutional jealousy 
of the people, and the submission of the Crown—the desire of 
peace, even in the army—and the general will in the nation to 
be free, are alternately offered in the great picture which no com- 
mon industry or skill have here presented to our observation. 

We shall offer but one or two remarks upon the character of 
the Government and the Nation, during that unparalleled crisis. 

Confidently as we maintain the privilege of discussing the cha- 
racter and couduct of all those who fill the eye of the world, and 
influence its destinies, we desire not at all to enter into competi- 
tion with those of our contemporaries, who, in a loathsome reca- 
pitulation of private vices, endeavour to complete the portrait 
which they sketch in ignorance and passion ; nor can.we admire 
their patriotic distrust of the national feeling, which they seem to 
think cannot be made sufficiently adverse to a defeated and de- 
graded Monarch, without heaping on his head imputations of a 
nature only to be gathered in converse with the basest of human 
beings. For us it is sufficient that he was ambitious, and a hater 
of liberty ; and, by all that we can collect from this work, and 
from other sources of information, we doubt whether his disposi- 
tion was in the smallest degree altered, in this respect, by his 
year of mortification. Like many others, corrupted by high. 
station, he seems always to have been willing to extend the pro- 
mise of freedom on the peril of the moment; but never to 
have been satisfied of its actual advantage to the people, or of 
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its being compatible with the existence of a powerful government. 
In all the conversations which he held with the eminent per- 
sons then labouring to extort from him concessions to the peo- 
ple, he is said to have manifested a total insensibility on this 
point. And in the Council of State, held to discuss the subject 
of confiscation, he was so irritated at the attempt to deprive the 
Crown of this power, that he exclaimed, ‘ Je vois bien ce que 
vous voulez, Messieurs; mais cela ne sera pas. II faut encore 
le bras, le viewr bras de |’ Empereur !—et vous le sentirez. ’ 

Neither had his misfortunes destroyed that entire confidence 
in himself, nor that belief in the superior intelligence which 
guided him, and made it impossible for him to share his power. 
His insensibility to reproach can only be accounted for by this 
favourite belief, which, indeed, appears at all times to have re- 
lieved his conscience from the torment of self-accusation. Itis 
reported, and, we believe, with perfect truth, that when the sui- 
cide of Berthier was related to him by one of his ministers, he 
replied, ‘ See the power of conscience! Berthier left France 
with his family, and all his fortune; but he had betrayed me, 
and he could not survive it,—while I have never for one night 
been deprived of sleep !’ 

By far the most interesting and important part of this book, 
is the account given of the last of the three periods into which 
we divided it, in the commencement of this Article; and it 
would, we presume, be difficult to obtain a more accurate, de- 
tailed, and impartial narration of the unparalleled crisis which 
took place after the return of Bonaparte to Paris, than is given 
by this anonymous writer, who seems, indeed, to be eminently 
qualified, by his general accomplishments, the opportunities he 
enjoyed, and the time he has since had to correct his first im- 
pressions, to settle our belief as to the leading events of that me- 
morable period. We have already stated, that there are many 
matters of opinion upon which we entirely disagree with him ; 
and although we give him credit for a most faithful relation of 
all the outward acts of the French authorities during this strug- 
gle, we must be allowed to differ with him in the confidence 
with which it would rather seem that certain characters had in 
spired him. We own, that several of those persons, to whom 
our author inclines to attribute virtues of a higher order, ap- 
pear to us to have been feeble or treacherous; nor can we join 
with him, in attributing great merit to Lanjuinais, the Presi- 
dent of an Assembly, which is so well described in the follow- 
ing passage, that we cannot refuse to insert it. 

‘ Thus the king, amongst the other benefits which must make his 
name dear to Frenchmen, may join that of having brought to a 
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close the labours of a representation as moderate, as enlightened,s 
and as truly national, as it is possible to assemble in France ; a ree 
presentation less tinctured, perhaps, than might be expected, with 
the faults incident to popular bodies,—and developing, each day, in 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty and danger, qualities both 
of the head and heart, which will reflect honour on their lab: urs, 
and, however unsuccessful, will not be wholly lost; for ther will 
serve aS an incitement and example for those whose future efforts 
shall meet with a more deserved and a better fate. The king him- 
self, as well as his nation, must be considered infinitely their debtor, 
as the resolution of the secret committee, on the 22d of June, coms 
pelled Napoleon to abdicate, and saved his capital, if not his crown. 
It redounds, however, to their glory, that none of them made any 
merit of this action, as if performed in his favour. or from any o- 
ther motive than that of saving their country from extremities. ‘The 
royalists would not have had the requisite courage, which, in France, 
is to be found only amongst the friends of freedom. These parti- 
sans insult them with surviving their functions, and ridicule M. Ma- 
nuel’s quotation from Mirabeau, with a snite which shows how hap- 
py they would have been to witness the extirpation of the patriots. 
Their spirit has been already sufficiently displayed. They did not 
die on their curule chairs, it is true; but personal exposure is ren- 
dered respectable and useful by the time in which it is employed. 
The senators of Rome who were massacred by Brennus had a very 
different fate with posterity from those who were whipped naked in 
the squares by the German Otho, yet the courage of both and their 
cause were the same. The representatives would not have been shot, 
but sent to jail.’? Vol. II. p. 168. 

We believe a more accurate investigation would have informed 
the writer of these Letters, that great suspicion attaches to the 
character of Lanjuinais, for having adjourned the Assembly on 
the 7th of July, contrary to the remonstrances of many of its 
Members ; and by those who had formerly most confidence in 
his fidelity, it is generally believed that he was informed of the 
determination to obstruct their reassembling. But the chiet 
point upon which we would warn our readers against the ex- 
cessive charity of this acute writer, is the character of Fouche, 
Duke of Otranto, the real Sovereign of Ivance during that event- 
Jul time, and to whom he gives credit for many more virtues 
than, upon a fair examination of the facis, we can ever think 
him entitled to. His repeated reflections on this subject, in- 
deed, and the very promiuvent figure which the personage in 
question makes in this extraordinary crisis, have induced us to 
attempt a short sketch of his life and character, taken from a 
pretty careful observation of his public acts during the manifold 
changes of the last quarter of a century. 

He plunged into the Revelution at an early age; and, either 
from enthusiasm or fear, very soon became attached to the 
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violent party in the Convention-—assisted it in overturning the 
Girondine faction—-and fin: ully executed, and boasted of having 
executed, against that party and the Royalists at Lyons, cruel- 


5 
ties which would have done honour to Robespierre himself, to 
wh se ruin, after the murder of Danton, he especially contribut- 


ed, on the 9th Thermidor. From that hour, Fouché seems to 
have sought reconciliation with the moderate party,——but in vain. 
He was, with the rest of the Jacobins, expelled the Convention, 
—his arrest was decreed,—and he escaped only by flight. In 
his concealment, he published an address to the Convention, 
which, in place of justifying himself, accused that Assembly of 
having authorized and provoked all the violent measures of 
which he had been the organ. 

From that period to the year 1796, he was an object of sus- 
picion as a Terrorist. Whenever a Jacobin conspiracy was dis- 
cevered, he uniformly disanpyared from the scene, and only re- 
appeared when the attacks of the Royalist party drove the Di- 
rectory to seck aid from the Jacobins. In every such crisis, he 
resumed their principles, and sought eagerly for employment, 
from which he was only excluded by his former bad reputation. 
In 1797 he was sent on a mission to Italy—reappeared on the 
isth of Fructidor, and was proposed for the ministry of the 
Police—but again rejected ; and it was not until the revolu- 
tion which took plece in the Directory in 1798, that he obtain- 
ed that ministry. ~“Syeyes then prevailed through the aid of the 
Jacobins, but immediately became their enemy ;—and Fouche, 
who, as in 1794, hoped to reconcile himeelf with the nation, 
gave to his administration a very mild character, although he 
secretly protected the Jacobins, and with difficulty escaped | him- 
7 from the vengeance of the ‘wily Director. Upon the return 

f Bonaparte, whom Syeyes unwillingly associated to his de- 
signs of overturning the Directory, Fouché conducted himself 
with such address, that, although known to be the friend of 
the Jacobins, and himself under the surveillance of Thurot his 
chief secretary, who had orders to arrest him upon the first 
symptom of treachery, he outrode the storm; and, upon the 

isth Brumaire, he remained in office, and without delay at- 
tached himself to Bonaparte. 

Now, for the first time, his repentance could manifest itself 
in an effectual manner ;—the minister supported his master in 
organizing a mitigated despotism ; and, profiting by the violence 
of Be mnaparte, he obtained for himself the reputation of a pro- 
tector of all parties, and, in spite of his former crimes, his 
name became universally popular i in France. Nothing, indeed, 
was so easy as this manceuvre to those who knew Bonaparte. 
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The Emperor issued a violent decree—Fouché made the na- 
ture of it known before it was promulgated—blamed it in con- 
versation—then only half executed it—The Emperor was an- 
gry,—the minister “executed it entirely :— But, in the mean 
time, he was known to have blamed it, and to have retarded its 
execution. Sometimes, too, the Emperor was persuaded, in the 
interval, to mitigate its severity, so that, even by the delay, 
Fouché, no doubt, contributed to preserve the lives and for- 
tunes of many of his countryimen 

Bonaparte soon perceived his Minister’s game;—but the fear 
of his influence, and the power of his agents, was such, that he 
did not send him away till the end of three years.—At last the 
blow was struck.—Fouché quitted his first ministry 5 and al- 
though he had transported 120 republicans for a conspiracy, in 
which he declared they were not cor paren, and conducted to 
the scoffold four Frenchmen for a plot of w hich he denied the 
existence,—although he had Jet many royalists be shot, and had 
banished many more,—he had un iversall y, on his retirement, the 


character of being a staunch friend both of the Royalists and of 


the Republicans. 

The government of his successor, Regnier, was distinguished 
by the trial of Pichegru and Moreau, and the murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien In that season of gl yom and terror, Fouché 

Was again longed | for; and Napoleon, in spite of his suspicions, 
found it prudent to replace him.— He continued to practise again 
his old game--delay—bold and mysterious conversation— la ame 
of his master’s plans,—which he nevertheless executed, when re- 
sigration was the alternative. 

In 1810, Bonaparte suddenly abused him in Council; ob- 
liged him to accept the government of Rome; then dismissed 
him from the ministry; sent him from Paris, and arrested him 
on the road. Fouché threatened discoveries, and escaped into 
banishment and obscurity, where he remained until the first 
abdication of the Em iperor. Fouché at first dreaded the coun- 
ter-revolution ; but seeing M. de Talleyrand in possession of the 

overnment, he not only took courage, but aspired to complete 
his whitewashing, by becoming the Minister of Louis XVIIL. 

His conduct during the 11 months of that reign, was con- 
formable to this project. To the patriots, he insisted on the 
necessity of a popular ministry. ‘To the princes, with whom he 
continually intrigued, he promised the consolidation of the mo- 
narchy, as he had effected that of Napoleon, and expressed 
sincere contrition for the death of Louis XVI. To the Jacobins, 
he declared his adherence, and promoted their projects and 
conspiracies. His conversation was of apiece. He abused the 
Bourbons—then said they might be saved by making him a mi- 
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nister ;—occasionally announced a plot,—which he assured the 
Royalists he endeavoured to prevent for the sake of the King, 
—and the Jacobins to save their heads. A little treachery to- 
wards all parties heightened the zest, and proved the authenti- 
city of his communications—and increased the anxiety which was 
to make his assistance valuable. 

When Napoleon landed, Fouché offered himself to the Court. 
The Princes negociated with him; but after the first conference, 
orders were given to arrest him.—Some have thought, that this 
arrest was a stratagem, to insure the employment of Fouché by 
the Usurper :—And the conduct of the former to Benaparte, and 
the indiscretion of the Royalists, whe never ceased to count up- 
on him, and to quote the procfs of their intelligence with him, 
might seem to warrant this notion; but we are more apt to at- 
tribute to the habitual distrust and weakness of that family, an act 
which, after all, could never conceal from Napoleon the constant 
intrigues of Fouché with the discarded dynasty. It is well knowns 
that he had said to one of the emigrating royalists, ‘ Sauvez le 
Monarque—Je reponds de la monarchie. * This, it is true, ma 
be attributed to the habitual lightness of his conversation, hick 
is so great, that it is well known that when the Duke of Welling- 
ton reproached him with having asserted to the Chamber, in his 
message from the Government, that the Allies insisted on the re- 
storation of the King, and challenged him to prove the truth of 
the assertion, he replied —* Que voulez vous de plus? Le Roi 
n’est-il pas dans son Palais? C’est tout ce qu’il faut.’ 

Bonaparte, dependent and timid as he was at his last re- 
turn, had no option about employing Carnét and Fouché; and 
the conduct of the latter from that moment became problemati- 
cal. On the one hand, he used all means to attach to the Im- 
perial government, all shone whose popularity gave strength to 
it. Itis equé ally certuin, that if he meditated at that time the 
overthrow of Napoleon, he did not confide his project to those 
friends of liberty whom he had railied round the Kayle, aith ugk 
many of them were his intimate friends. Qn the other hand, he 
did not fail to revert to his old tactics. In conversation, he biain 
ed and treated with ridicule and contempt the projects of the Em- 
peror, whose government, he said, ran great risks. He allowed 
the Royalists to write such libels as no government can permit ; 
and exhorted the Republicans to attack, so that his house was the 
enemy’s camp. He is said to have promoted the war in La Ven- 
dée; but of this charge there does not appear sufficient proof. 
After the battle of W: aterloo, Fouché was named Presidenc of 
the Government ; and was entrusted with the conduct of the 
negociations. Whatever doubt may exist as to his intentions 
before, there can exist none as to his conduct after the abdi- 
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cation of Napoleon. He alone acted ; and managed to keep his 
colleagues in a state of entire subserviency. ‘They feared they 
might impede his measures by acting without his directions ; 
and his mode of paralyzing their efforts, was to absent himself, 
whenever measures were likely to be proposed by any other per- 
son. It was known he was gone to Lord Wellington ;—delay 
was the consequence ;—and Fouche gained a day, which was 
lost to his country! Thus he got over the time, from the 22d 
June to the 7th July, without giving any explanation to his col- 
Jeagues, nor to the Chambers, nor even to his intimate friends, 
whose lives were in danger from his impenetrable silence. 

As to the negociations with the Allies, he had but one propo- 
sition to make—but one remedy for all evils; —* Make me mi- 
* nister—I answer for the rest.’ He stipulated neither for 
France nor for her constitution, nor for individuals—one single 
individual excepted. ‘To him, without a doubt, is owing the 
return of the Bourbons without any condition whatsoever. Any 
other man at the head of the provisional government,—backed 
by the national representation which was devoted to liberty, and 
by an army of 70,000 men, with 800 pieces of cannon,—by the 
National Guard well disposed, as their attachment to the Trico- 
lor has since proved,-—would have saved the liberty of his coun- 
try even with the present dynasty. But Fouché Jooked only to 
himself; and as his first idea in 1794 was to recover the place 
in society which he had forfeited by his crimes, so his last 
thought in 1815 was reconciliation with the Court which he had 
so grievously offended. In one word, Fouché having become 
a rich and important personage, under the auspices of usurped 
dominion, was desirous to complete his titles after the fashion 
of legitimacy. Accordingly, he betrayed his country,—aban- 
doned his friends, —signed ‘the warrants for their death, and the 
lists of their proscription,—and succeeded, as such persons usual- 
ly do, for a time. But at last he found himself alone in the wil- 
derness he had created. He would then have returned to a better 
system; butit was too late. His Reports are eloquent and able, 
but they accelerated his downfal. He was the minister of Louis 

XVIII. ; but he had been the judge of Louis XVI.; and he 
is now wandering over the face of the earth, perhaps less re- 
spected than any one of those whom he had, but a few wecks 
before, delivered to the vengeance of the Court. 

We have not room to’comment upon, or to extract several 
passages which we had marked of characteristic description, of 
which the third letter affords an admirable specimen ; and which, 
even in that style, may be advantageously contrasted with cer- 
tain quaint, glaring, and elaborate performances on the same 
subject, which have probably been perused, and by this time 
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nearly forgotten, by most of our readers. It is here, indeed, 
that an exuberant zeal in the cause of political justice, and 
somewhat of an excessive tendency to argumentative discussion, 
have diversified the work with dissertations upon Congress, 
the Slave Trade, and the merits and demerits of individual po- 
liticians, to a degree that takes somewhat from the unity of the 
design, and deprives the work of that character of perfect im- 
partiality which ought always to prevail in an Historical Me- 
moir: But we venture nevertheless to affirm, that these Letters 
afford materials fur the future historian, considerably more va- 
luable, both as to accuracy, copiousness, and connexion, than 
any other work of the same description which the unparalleled 
interest of the subject has yet brought before the public. Per- 
haps a less conscientious adherence to the form and substance 
of the communications actually made to his friends at the several 
dates, might have improved the volume now submitted to the 
world at large, by suppressing reasonings important no doubt in 
themselves, but, as our author must well know, not very likely, 
however deserving of attention, to guide the conduct of nations, 
even if the same circumstances were to recur. On the other 
hand, the scrupulous and intrepid fidelity of the writer in nar- 
rating events which refute his own predictions,——his eagerness 
to speculate, and his willingness to retract, —his admiration con- 
verted to blame,—his uniform preference of principles to persons 

—afford pledges of undeviating truth which we have rarely wit- 
nessed,—and abundantly compensate for those defects of ar- 
rangement, and that general looseness and diffuseness of style, 
which, in an author of such powers, can only be accounted for 
by the fact of his having now published, with little alteration, a 
series of letters, actually written to his private friends, with the 
copiousness and carelessness which belongs to such compositions. 


Art. X. On the Fire-Damp of Coal Mines, containing an Ac- 
count of an Invention for Lighting the Mines, and Consuming 
the I'ire- Damp, without Danger to the Miner. By Sir Hum- 
pury Davy, LL.D. F. R.S. &c. &c. London, 1816, 


B's on could say with truth, at the time when he wrote, that 

science could hardly boast of a single experiment which 
had served to increase the power, to diminish the suffering, or 
to augment the happiness of mankind. Jam per tot annorum 
spatia, vie unum experimentum adduct potest, quod ad hominum 


statum levanduin et yuvandum spectet, et Philosophie speculation?- 
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Sus ac dogmatibus vere acceptum referri possit.* Were the great 
Reformer of philosophy now to return to the earth, he would 
have the satisfaction to see how vast a change had been pro- 
duced by that method of philosophizing, from which he had an- 
ticipated such wonderful effects. In the power ful assistance which 
the navigator has derived from the united. efforts of the mathe- 
matician and the astronomer, and in those helps which so many 
of. the arts are continually receiving from mechanicks and che- 
mistry, he would perceive the strongest illustration of the ma- 
xims of his own philosophy ; and the clearest proof, that he who 
first recommended experiment and induction, has a right to 
stand in the first rank of the benefactors of the human race. In 
contemplating the many fruits that had sprung from the reform- 
ed philosophy, we are not sure that he would have derived more 
satisfaction from any single object, than from that which has 
just been announced. We certainly know of none on which the 
admirer of science, and the lover of mankind, have greater rea- 
sen to congratulate one another. 

The effects of those explosions produced in coal mines, by 
what is called the Fire-damp, have been long known; and, of late 

years, by their frequency and extent, have : been peculiarly terri- 
oo) By a single explosion in the F elling Coalery, near Newcas- 
tle, no less than 101 persons were destroyed in one instant, and 
nearly as many families plunged in the deepest distress. All the 
care taken to ventilate the mines, on the most approved prin- 
ciples, appeared insufficient to prevent the recurrence of such 
catastrophes: the danger seemed to increase, as the works were 
continued to a greater depth, and many began to despair of 
finding a remedy sufficiently simple and economical, (for the 
1axims of trade subject the expense even of saving men’s lives 
to economical reguiation), to be used in mines; and ng who 
estimated the value of a man, as of any other machine, by the 
work he can perform, were alarmed by a danger, which must 
lay them under the necessity of paying him not only for his la- 
bour, but for the risk he was to run. 

‘The hydrogene gas united to certain carbonic matter, obtain- 
ed trom the coal strata, being disposed to take fire when of a 
certain strength, from the contact of flame, was known to con- 
stitute the fire-damp, which had been shown by Dr Henry to 
be light carboretted hydrogen, of the same nature in several 
respects with the gas obtained from the distillation of coal. It is 
produced the most abundantly from the deepest mines; and the 
great sources of it are certain “ssures in the broken strata in the 
neighbourhood of Dykes, from which currents of it issue in great 


* Novum Organum, Lib. I. Aph. 73, 
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quantity, and sometimes for a long course of years. Theabund- 
ance of the gas thus spontaneously extricated from the strata, is 
very probab lv to be accounted for, as Sir Humpury Davy sug- 
gests, from the consolidation of the coal having been effected 
under a great pressure. 

The chief scene of these explosions was the North of Eng- 
land; and Sir Humpury Davy having gone into that country, 
visited the principal coaleries near New castle, for the purpose of 
becoming fully informed of the facts, of ascertaining the condi- 
tion of the workings, and the state of their ventilation. 

He met there with the best reception, and with every possible 
assistance, as might naturally be expected, from the gentlemen 
acquainted with these coaleries, and from the inspectors and 
viewers of the mines, who could not but be glad to see the mat- 
ter in the hands of so skilful an experimenter, and one so deeply 
informed in chemistry, both theoretical and practical. 

Having here satisfied himself that the degree of light neces- 
sary for working the mines was more than could be obtained by 
the use of ph sphorus, or of electricity, or by any means different 
from active inflammation, he proceeded to make experiments on 
the fire-damp itself, in order to discover whether any of its pro- 
perties might present the means of defending it from the danger 
of e xplosion. The purest fire-damp which he obtained was from 
a blower in the Hepburn coalery ;. it contained only ,,th of atmo- 
spheric air, with no other contamination whatever. ‘The most 
impure or the weakest fire-damp contained ,3,ths of atmosphe~ 
ric air: A hundred cubic inches of the first mentioned specimen 


‘weighed exactly 194 grains: One measure of it required to its 


complote combustion by the electric spark, nearly 2 measures of 
oxygene, and they formed about one measure of carbonic acid. 
From a number of other experiments he concluded, that the 
opinion generally entertained by chemists respecting the fire- 
damp is perfectly correct, and that it is the same substance with 
the inflammable gas of marshes, the true nature of which was 
first found out by Mr Daron, who showed, that it consists of 
4 parts of hydrogene in weight 4, and one of charcoal in weight 
11.5." 

The next inquiry was into the any or explosive power 


* The gas at Pietra Mala in the Appenines, satila issues trom 
the earth and burns at the surface, has been long remarked by tra- 
vellers. Itissues from a stratum of schist ; and Sir Humpnry, from 
his ex periments on it, concludes it to be af the same nature with the 
fire-damp, viz. a light hydro-carbonate, requiring two volumes of 
oxygene for its combustion, and producing one volume of carbonic 
acid gas. 
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of the fire-damp, when diluted with different proportions of at- 
mospheric air. When mixed in equal parts, they burnt by the 
approach of a lighted taper, but did not explode. The results 
of a number of other experiments of the same kind, made it ap- 
pear that the mixture which possessed the greatest force, was 
one of 7 or 8 parts of sir to 1 of gas; but, nevertheless, the re- 
port produced by 50 cubical inches of that mixture, was less 
than was produced by 5 cubical inches of a mixture, 2 parts of 
atmospheric air with | of hydrogene. 

It then occurred, that it was very material to determine the 
degree of heat required to explode the fire-damp when it was 
mixed with the due proportion of air. It was found that a com- 
mon electrical spark would not explode five parts of air and one 
of fire-damp, though it was able to explode six parts of the former 
with one of the latter. Very strong sparks from the discharge of 
a Leyden jar, seemed, however, to have the saine power of ex- 
ploding different mixtures of these fluids as the flame of a can- 
Pile. Well burnt charcoal, ignited to the strongest red heat, 
did not explode any mixture of air and fire-da np; aud char- 
coal could even be blown up to whiteness by an explosive mix- 
ture of air and fire-damp, without producing inflammation. An 
iron rod at the highest red heat, and even at the common de- 
gree of white heat, was equally inefficient; but, when in brilli- 
ant combustion, it produced explosion. 

Thus, in respect of combustibility, it was found that the fire- 
damp differs materially from the other inflammable gases. Ole- 
fiant gas, mixed with such a proportion of air as to render it 
explosive, is fired both by charcoal and iron heated to a dull 
red heat. Gascous oxide of carbon, which exploces when mix- 
ed with two parts of air, is likewise inflanimable by red- hot iron 
and charcoal; and the case is the same with sulphuretted hy- 
drogene. 

The next object of Sir Humpnry’s experiments, was the de- 
gree of expansion of mixtures of air aud fire-damp during their 
explosions, and likewise their power of communicating flame 
through given apertures to other explosive mixtures. He found, 
that in explosions at the moment when the expansion was great- 
est, the volume of the gas was not increased in a greater ratio 
than that of 3 to 2. This, we must observe, is a much smaller 
expansion than is produced by the heat of ignition in other elastic 
fluids. In the firing of gunpowder, the e expansion of the air is 
estimated by Robins at four times its bulk in the common tem- 
perature of the atmosphere; and there is reason to think that 
he has considerably underrated the quantity of it. 

‘These experiments were connected with the propagation of 
ihe flame: those that followed were more immediately directed 
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to that object. In the conveyance of flame from one explosive 

mixture to another, he found, that the narrowness of the tube 
of communication formed a great obstacle; in so much, that a 
mixture of | part of gas from the distillation of coal, and 8 
parts of air, could not be made to explode in a glass tube 4th of 
an inch in diameter ; although the above mixture, by contain- 
ing some olefiant gas, was more inflammable than the common 
fire-damp. In like manner, when he exploded mixtures of fire- 
damp and air in a jar, communicating with the atmosphere 
through an aperture of half an inch, and with a bladder hav- 
ing in it an exploding mixture, through an aperture of 3th of 
an inch; the flame passed into the atmosphere, but did not 
communicate with the mixture in the bladder. Here, there- 
fore, was a limit certainly determined to the width of the aper- 
tures, by which flame could be communicated from one explos- 
ive mixture to another. ‘This was a discovery of great import- 
ance, and obviously pointed at a method, by which the flame 
might be restrained within certain bounds, without the commu- 
nication between the gases themselves being entircly cut off. 
Sir Humpury concluded, and indeed with great probability, 
that this phenomenon depended on the heat lost during the ex- 
plosion, by the contact of a large cooling surface, which brought 
the temperature of the first portions exploded, below that re- 
quired for the firing of the contiguous portions. Thus he 
found, that metallic tubes resisted the passage of the flame bet- 
ter than glass tubes of the same diameter, metal being a better 
conductor of heat than glass. In this way, the high tem- 
perature required to the inflammation of the fire-damp, fur- 
nished the means of confining the flame within certain 
bounds, notwithstanding the material of the combustion was 
diffused all round, and the parts every where in contact 
with one another. A more difficult problem than to prevent the 
communication of flame in such a case, and one more unlike- 
ly to be resolved, cannot easily be imagined. A covering for 
the flame was to be provided, penetrable to light, and penetrat- 
ed by the inflammable substance that was on fire within, and 
yet impenetrable to the flame, which it must not permit to e- 

scape. By pushing the same experiments farther, such a co- 
vering was actually found; and it was discovered that the flame 
of the fire-damp would not pass through very fine wire sieves 
or wire gauze. It was also observed that mixtures of azote and 
carbonic acid, thrown into an explosive mixture of air and fire- 
damp, deprived the latter of its power of explosion. Carbonic 
acid more effectually allayed the exploding power than the azote, 
probably on account of its greater capacity for heat, as well as 
its better conducting power ‘proceeding froin its greater density. 
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The safety lamps and fire sieves constructed from these expe- 

riments, were very properly subjected to the severest trials; to 
trials, indeed, much more severe than they could ever meet with 
in the mines. 

* I submitted the safe-canals,’ says Sir Humpury, ‘ tubes, and 
wire gauze fire-sieves to much more severe tests. I made them the 
medium of communication between a large glass vessel filled with the 
strongest explosive mixture of carburated hydrogene and air, and a 
bladder half full of the same mixture, both insulated from the ate 
mosphere. By means of wires passing near the stop-cock of the 
glass vessel, I fired the explosive mixture in it by the discharge of a 
Leyden jar. The bladder always expanded at the moment the ex- 
plosion was made, a contraction as rapidly took place, and a lambent 
flame played round the mouths of the safety apertures, upon the glass 
vessel, but the mixture in the bladder did not explode; and, by press- 
ing some of it into the glass vessel, so as to make it replace the foul 
air, and subjecting it to the electric spark, repeated explosions were 
produced, proving the perfect security of the safety apertures, even 
when acted on by a much more pow erful explosion than could possi- 
bly occur from the introduction of air from the mines. ’ 

These experiments led to several excelent contrivances, which 
simplified themselves as they proceeded, and ended at last in 
the Safe-Lamp, made of wire gauze, in the shape of a cage 
or cylinder. ‘The apertures in the gauze should not exceed sisth 
of an inch in diameter; and though the thickness of the wire 
is not of much importance, as the fire- damp is not inflamed 
by ignited or red-hot wire, yet from z'5th to {th of an inch 
is found most convenient. ‘The wire cylinder, that serves as 
a cover to the lamp, aitd is fastened to it by a screw of 
four or five turns, should not be more than two inches in dia- 
meter. If it is larger, the combustion of the fire-damp within, 
renders the top inconveniently hot. ‘The size of the lamp, ac- 
cording to the dimensions in the figure which Sin Humpry 
has given, is one inch six-tenths for the diameter of the wire 
cylinder, and six inches and a half for itslength. ‘This is screw- 
ed down on a cylindric box, containing the oil and the wick, and 
about two inches and a half in diameter. The gauze cylinder 
is defended by six strong upright wires, fixed in the upper part 
of this box, and supporting a cylindric top of metal, to which is 
fixed the hook or ring by which the lamp is carried. A small 
cylinder, obliquely projecting from the side of the under part of 
the lamp, serves to convey the oil to the wick. ‘The whole is so 
perfectly simple; so easily used, and so little in danger from ac- 
cidents of any kind, that it is ‘singular ly accommodated to the 
circumstances in which it is to be placed, when it has to encoun- 
ter ignorance, and the carelessness which even the most immi- 
nent danger cannot repress for a continuance of time. 
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When this lamp is used, and where the fire-damp has a cer- 
tain degree of strength, the whole of the wire cylinder is fiiled 
with flame ; the fire-damp burning with a greenish blue colour, 
so that this lamp serves to consume the damp, and, of conse- 
quence, not only to discover the enemy, and defend from his 
attack, but also, finally to destroy him altogether. In no in- 
stance could the motto be better applied, Narura pRoprus 
ARMIS VICTA. 

It is not necessary to say much in commendation of an inven- 
tion which speaks so forcibly by the effects it has already pro- 
duced. It has been received by the miners at Whitehaven and 
Newcastle as a gift from Heaven, which, by its action equally ex- 
cited their thankfulness and their astonishment. We have read 
with much satisfaction, a paragraph from the Newcastle Jour- 
nal, which far outweighs all other praise. 

That when Sir H. Davy lately passed through that town, « 
deputation from a general meeting of those interested in the coal 
trade of the Tyne and Wear, waited on him to testify their re- 
spect and admiration of his great and splendid discovery of the 
Safety-Lamp for exploring mines when charged with inflamma- 
ble gas. ‘ Messrs Watson and Buddie,’ it is added (coal-views 
ers very much distinguished for their skill and accuracy), * have 
made a variety of trials with this lamp, in places which it was im- 
possible to approach with a common candle, without certain des 
struction, and have completely proved its safety and utility.’ 

If we might presume to add any thing on the subject, it would 
be with respect to what may be called the scientific merit of this 
discovery, and of the experiments which led to it. The safe- 
lamp is.a present from Philosophy to the Arts, and to the class 
of men farthest removed from the influence of science. The 
discovery of it is in no degree the effect of accident; and Chance, 
which comes in for so large a share of the credit of human in- 
ventions, has no claims on one, which is altogether the result of 
patient and enlightened research. The author of this invention 
had been too long trained in the school of Experimental Investi- 
gation, not to be well aware, that the riches of Nature and the 
resources of Art are not to be found but in the diligent and scru- 
pulous examination of Phenomena. He began, therefore, with 
inquiring into the peculiar nature of the gaseous substances, by 
the inflammation of which such terrivle effects had been pro- 
duced. When he perceived the high temperature required for 
their inflammation, it immediately occurred, that, on this cir- 
cumstance, some defence against its violence might perhaps be 
founded, and some limits set to the rapidity of its communication. 
By following this suggestion through a train of laborious, difficult, 
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and often dangerous experiments, the obstacle which this prin- 
ciple set to the communication of flame from one portion of the 
fire-damp to another ; the effect of narrow tubes, of perforated 
plates, and, finally, of wire-gauze, came all successively in view. 
Through the whole, we find a series of experiments judiciously 
directed to their object, and steadily pursued, tiil, without the 
intervention of any thing casual, they led to the simple and ef- 
fectual contrivance which has just been described. 

This is exactly such a case as we should choose to place before 
Bacon, were he to revisit the Earth, in order to give him, in a 
small compass, an idea of the advancement which Philosophy 
had made, since the time when he had pointed out to her the 
route which she ought to pursue. The great use of an imme- 
diate and constant appeal to experiment, cannot be better evinc- 
ed than in this example. The result is as wonderful as it is im- 
portant. An invisible and impalpable barrier made effectual a- 
gainst a force the most violent and irresistible in its operations— 
and a power that, in its tremendous effects, seemed to emulate 
the lightning and the earthquake—confined within a narrow 
space, and shut up in a net of the most slender texture—are facts 
which must excite a degree of wonder and astonishment, from 
which, neither ignorance nor wisdom can defend the beholder. 
When to this we add the beneficial consequences, and the sav- 
ing of the lives of men, and consider that the effects are to re« 
main as long as coal continues to be dug from the bowels of the 
earth, it may fairly be said, that there is hardly, in the whole 
compass of Art or Science, a single invention, of which one 
would rather wish to be the author. It is little that the highest 
praise, and that even the voice of national gratitude, when most 
strongly expressed, can add to the happiness of one who is con- 
scious of having done such a service to his fellow men. We 
hope, however, that some distinguished mark of such gratitude 
will not be wanting, to a person, who, by disarming one of 
the most powerful agents of destruction, has so well merited a 
Civic Crown. In this, indeed, the honour of the giver is more 
interested than that of the receiver: The latter may not admit 
of much increase ; but it nevertheless becomes those, who ad- 
minister the affairs of a free People, to show themselves crate- 
ful for benefits conferred even on the humblest and most obscure 
ef their feliow citizens. 
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of Natural History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the Mu 
seum in the University of Edinburgh; Fellow of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies of Edinburgh; President of the Wernerian a 
tural History Society; Honorary Member of the Royal Trieh A: 
demy, &c. &c. S vol. Svo;: With 159 Lngravings. &. 12. 

HSC ALLA BPOUS, 

Paul's Letters to bis Kinsfolk, Svo. 12s. 

The Mirour for Mogitrates: wherein may be seene, by Exam 
ples passed in this Kealme, with how greevous Plagues Vices a: 
punished in great Princes and Magistrates, and how fraile and w 
stable Worldly Prosperity is founde, where Fortune seemeth move 
highly to fauour. The present Edition of these Historical Poems, 
possesses the various Readings of all preceding Ones, with Nu- 
merous Ilustrative Notes, edited by Joseph Haslewood, Esq. 3 vol. 
small 4to. 12/. 12s. 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or, the Virgin Queen. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Statement of the Cruelties, Abuses, and Frauds, which are prac- 
tised in Mad-houses. By J, W. Rogers, Surgeon. ‘is. 

Paris Chit-Chat; or, a View of the Society, Manners, Customs, 
Literature, and Amusements, of the Parisians; being a sequel to 
the Paris Spectator. 3 vol. 15s. in boards. 

Amusements in Retirement; or, the Influence of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Liberal Arts, on the conduct and happiness of private 
Life. By the Author of the Philosophy of Nature. 1 vol. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

On the Freedom of the Will. By J. Edwards. 8vo. 9s. 

Present of a Mistress toa Young Servant. By Mrs Taylor. 12mo. 
3s. Gd. 

The Report; together with the Minutes of Evidence, and Appen- 
dix of Papers, from the Committee appointed to consider of pro- 
— being made for the better regulation of Mad-houses in Eng- 
and. 13s. 

A Pattern for Parish Clerks; being Letters written by an obscure 
Member of that Fraternity, selected from an occasional Correspond- 
ence with the Editor. 3s. 

Annual Gleanings of Wit and Humour, in Prose and Verse; con- 
sisting of a Selection of Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Epigrams, Enigmas, 
and Epitaphs; with some choice Receipts, Toasts, Sentiments, &c. 
chiefly gleaned from the numerous Periodical Works and Journals of 
the day, both Foreign and English; with many Original Pieces. 
By a celebrated Wit of the Age. In 2 vol. 18mo. 7s.—Royal pa- 
per, 10s. 6d. 

Essays on Various Subjects:—1. On the Difficulties in the Way 
of the Acquisition of real Knowledge. —2. On Grammar, &c.- 
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3. On Temper.—4. On War—5. On Conversation. By William 
Pitt Scargill. Svo. 7s. 6d. ¢ 

The London Savings Bank: an Account of its Formation, Pro- 
gress and Success, detailing the successive Steps adopted: With ad- 
equate Directions for the Establishment of similar Institutions, ei- 
ther for the Parish, the Village, or populous Manufacturing Town. 
By Charles Taylor, Treasurer and Director of the London Savings 
Bank. Svo. Is. Gd. 

British Justice in Africa, developed in Official and other Docu- 
ments concerning recent Proceedings. 2s. 

Four Dissertations, addressed to the Rising Generation, on Cove- 
tousness, Hypocrisy, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Account of a newly-invented Panagram for teaching the Blind. 
By John Casson, Is. 6d. 

An Address to the Proprietors of Bank Stock, on the Manage- 
ment of the Governor and Directors of the Bank of England, and 
on the Laws relating thereto. By Daniel Beaumont Payne, Esq. 
2s. Gd. 

4 Second Volume of a General Index to the British Critic, com- 
mencing with the Twenty-First, and ending with the Forty-Second, 
or concluding Volume of the First Series. 8vo, 14s. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for the Year 1816. 5s. 6d. 

An Attempt at a New Mode of Metaphysical Inquiry, illustrated 
as here employed upon perception. By the Author of a Few Pages 
on the Bock cf Job. 1s. 6d. 

A Refutation of the Calumnies of George Harrower, lately con- 
victed of Bigamy. By Paul Giblett. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Music of the Hebrews, originally intended as a 
Preliminary Discourse to the Hebrew Melodies, published by Messrs 
Braham and Nathan. By Robt. Harding Evans. 4s. 

The Russian Prisoner of War among the French. By Moritz. 
Von Kotzebue, of the Russian Army; with a Preface by Augustus 
Von Kotzebue. 8vo. 9s. 

An Account of the First Edinburgh Musical Festival, held be- 
tween the 30th of October and 5th of November, 1815: To which 
is added, an Essay, containing some _ Observations on Mu- 
sic. By George Farquhar Graham, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 

The Danger r of Premature Interment, proved from many remark- 
able instances of People who have recovered after being laid out for 
Dead, and of others entombed alive, for want of being properly ex- 
amined prior to Interment. By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Farmer’s Annual Account-Book. Folio. 14. Is. 

Edinburgh Annual Register, for the Year 1813; in One Thick 
Volume Octavo. 12. Is. 

The Ready Writer; whereby more can be written in Forty Mi- 
nutes than in One Hour, by any other System. By James Henry 
Lewis, of Ebley. 15s. 

The First Number of Popular Pastimes; being Picturesque Re- 
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presentations, beautifully Coloured, of the Customs and Amuse- 
ments of Great Britain, in Ancient and Modern Times; accompa- 
nied with Historical Descriptions. ‘To be continued Monthly, till 
completed, in One Volume. 

Remarks on the Safe Conveyance and Preservation of Gun Pow- 
der. By James Walker. 2s. 6d. 

Pedestrianism: A Correct and Minute Journal of the Time occu- 
pied in every Mile. By Mr John Stokes, of Bristol: With a brief 
Memoir of Mr Stokes. Embellished with Two Portraits, drawn by 
Edward Bird, Esq. R.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

; MATHEMATICS. 

A Familiar Treatise on Perspective, in Four Essays.—1. On the 
Theory of Vision, and the Principles of Perspective as therewith 
connected.—2. Elements of the Practice of Perspective, Definitions, 
and Explanations of Terms.—3. The Perspective of Shadows.— 
4. On Keeping, or Aerial Perspective. By Charles Taylor. No. I. 
Royal paper. S8vo. 3s, 

A Treatise on Practical Mensuration, in Eight Parts. By A. Nes- 
bit. 12mo. 6s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. . 

The Classes and Orders of the Linnean System of Botany. Il- 
lustrated by Select Specimens of Foreign and Indigenous Plants. 
3 vol. Royal 8vo. 5l. 5s.—Coloured, 7/. 17s. 6d. 

Ovarium Britannicum. By Geo. Graves, F.L.S. Part I. Royal 
8vo. Qs. 

Ornithology. By George Graves, F.L.S. 2 vol. Royal 8vo. 
41. 4s. 

Introduction to the Natural History and Classification of Insects. 
By P. Wakefield. 12mo. 5s. 

Transactions of the Linnwan Society of London. Vol. II. Part 2. 

-4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the British Specimens deposited in the 
Geological Collection of the Royal Institution. By Wm. Thomas 
Brande, F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. 

Natural History of British Birds; or, a Selection of the most 
Rare, Beautiful, and Interesting Birds, which Inhabit this Country. 
Vols. VI. and VII. 30. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Natural History, Properties, and Uses of Cof- 
fee, as an Article of Diet and Regimen; with a New Method of 
Roasting. 1s. 6d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales of Fancy. By Miss Burney. Vol. 1. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Craigh-Melrose Priory. 4 vol. 12mo. 14. 4s. 

Diurnal Events. 4 vol. 12mo. 1. 

Emma, a Novel. By the Author of Pride and Prejudice. 3 vo 
{2mo. 1, 1s. 

Husband Hunters, 4 vol. 12mo. 11. 

Vicissitudes of Life exemplified. 2vol.12mo. 10s. 6d. 
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Eighteen Hundred and Fifteen. By Humphrey Hedgehog. $ vol. 
12m0. 18s. 

Love, Rashness and Revenge ; or Tales of Three Passions. By 
Rippin Porter esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. . 

Uncle Tweazy and his Quixotical Neighbours; a Comi-satiric no- 
vel. By the Author of the Observant Pedestrian, &c. 3 vol. 15s. 

The Matron of Erin; a National Tale. Svol. 18s. 

Gulzara, Princess of Persia ; or the Virgin Queen : Collected from 
the original Persian. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Orphans of Tintern-Abbey. By Sophia F. Ziegenhirt. 3 vol. 
15s. . 
Asiel ; or the Young Convert. By the Rev. T. Young. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Jeanne De France. Par Madame de Genlis. 2 vol. 12mo. §s. 

Memoirs of Myself, By Pil-Garlick. 12mo. 7s. 

Mehaled and Sedli; or the History of a Druse Family. By the 
Baron de Dalberg. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House; a Novel. 5 vol. 12mo 1/.7s.6d. 

The Adventures of a Donkey. By Arabella Argus, Author of the 
Juvenile Spectator, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Ornaments Discovered; a Story. By the Author of Aunt 
Mary's Tales. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Valentine’s Eve ; a Novel. By Mrs Opie. 3 vol. 14. Is, 

POETRY. 

The City of the Plague, and other Poems. By John Wilson, Au- 
thor of the Isle of Palms. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical, partly in the Scottish Dialect. By James 
Aikman. 12mo. 6s. 

The Nithsdale Minstrel; being original Poetry, chiefly by the 
Bards of Nithsdale. 12mo. 6s. 

The Wanderer in Norway; a Poem. By Thomas Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 7s. 

Prince of thé Lake ; or, O’Donoghue of Rosse. By M. J. Sul- 
livan. Svo. 7s. 

De Mowbray. Foolscap Syo. 4s. 6d. 

Search after Happiness, and other Poems, By Hannah More. 
24mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Inquisition. By J. Kelly. 12mo. 4s. 

Sherborne Castle, and other Juvenile Poems. By G. M. Butt. 5s, 

Poems of Melodino, lately discovered ; translated from an Ancient 
MS. By Edward Lawson esq. 8vo. 10s. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, esq. Poet-Laureate, and 
Member of the Royal Spanish Academy: Containing, Roderick the 
Last of the Goths—Curse of Kehama—Madoc—Tlwlaba—Joan of 
Arc—and Minor Poems; any of which may be had separately. 15 
vol. foolscap 8vo. 4. 16s. 

Prescience, or the Secrets of Divination; a Poem. By Edward 
Smedley jun. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Story of Rimini; a Poem. By Leigh Hunt. Small 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

The Siege of Corinth; a Poem—Parisina; a Poem. By Lord 
Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Domestic Pleasures. By F. B. Vaux. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Days of Harold; a Metrical Tale. By J.B. Rogers. 8vo. 12s. 

Readings on Poetry. By Miss Edgeworth. 18mo. $s. half bd. 

Emilia of Lindenau ; or the Field of Leipsic. By M. A. Hough- 
ton. 12mo. 8s. 

Infancy; or the Economy of Nature in the Progress of Human 
Life: a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Appeal of Poland, an Ode written on the Commencement 
of the late Campaign. By W. S. Walker, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 1s. 6d. 

The Purple Island. By J. Fletcher. 8vo. 5s. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ; and other Poems. By Percy 
Bysche Shelley. 5s. 

Moscow; a Poem. By Mrs. H. Rolls. 2s. 

Redemption. By G. Woodley. 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Elements of French Grammar, arranged in a Methodical 
Manner. By M. Ch. M. De Bellecour, Professor of the French 
Language. 8vo. Qs. 

A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary: containing all the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Words used in the Old Testament, including 
the Proper Names, &c. the whole arranged under one Alphabet : 
with copious Vocabularies, Latin and Hebrew, and English and 
Hebrew. By Joseph Samuel C.F. Frey. 2 vol. 8vo. 4/.16s.—on 
royal paper, 7/. 4s. 

The Dictionary of the English Language; by Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. with numerous Corrections, and the Addition of many thou- 
sand Words. By the Rev. Henry J. Todd. Part V. 4to. 1/. Is, 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Address to the Nation on the relative importance of Agricul- 
ture and Manufactures; with Remarks on the Doctrines of Mr Mal- 
thus. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the High Prices of Corn and 
Labour—the Depressions on our Foreign Exchanges—and High 
Prices of Bullion, during the late War, &c. By Robert Wilson 
esq. 8vo. $s. 

Collections relative to Systematic Relief of the Poor. $8vo. 7s. 

On the late Persecution of the Protestants in the South of France. 
By Helen Maria Williams. 3s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Present Crisis. By William Peter esq. Contain- 
ing Remarks on the Origin, Conduct and Conclusion of the late Wars 
with France and America. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of Agricultural Distress. By W. Ja. 
cob esq. F. R,S. 2s. Gd. 
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A short Address to the People of England, upon the important 
Subject of the proposed Continuance of the Income or Property- 
Tax. By a Barrister. 1s. 6d. 

The Property-T'ax considered with reference to its Renewal; on a 
Plan to afford Relief to all Classes. ya Member of Lincoln’s Inn. 
236 

Speech of Pascoe Grenfell esq. M. P., on Transactions subsisting 
betwixt the Public and the Bank of England: With an Appendix. 
2s. 

A History of the Causes, Progress and Termination of the Re- 
volution in France, in 1815. By Edmund Boyce. 2 vol. 8vo. I/. 4s: 

The Congress of Vienna. By M. de Pradt; translated from the 
French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Scarcity of Money, and its effects upon the 
Public. By Edw. Tatham, D.D. Rector of Lincoln College. 

Parliamentary Reform on Constitutional Principles; or, British 
Loyalty against Continental Royalty. By John Borthwick Gilchrist; 
With an Appendix, by John Cartwright esq. 5s. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Increase of Pauperism and Poor’s 
Rates ; with a Remedy for the same. By W.Clarksonesq. 2s. 6d. 

Plan for regulating the Rents of Land in Scotland, with equal 
safety both to Landlord and Tenant; with Reasons to prove that it 
will add to the Stability and permanent Benefit of Agriculture: To 
which is added, an Account of the Mode of Reduction adopted by 
the Earl of Golloway. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade and Civilization of 
Africa; with Remarks on the African Institution. 4s. 6d. 

War contemplated by Religion ; in a Sermon, of which the Sub- 
stance was delivered at St Werburgh’s Church, Bristol, on Thurs- 
day Jan. 18, 1816, being the Day of Thanksgiving for a General 
Peace. By Thos. Grinfield, M. A., late of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 15. 6d. 

Paris revisited in 1815, by way of Brussels; including a Walk 
over the Field of Battle at Waterloo. By John Scott, Author of 
the Visit to Paris in 1814, and Editor of the Champion, a Political 
and Literary Journal. Svo. 12s. 

Improved Agriculture, and the Suppression of Smuggling, Pro- 
perty Tax, and Poor’s Rates. By F. Vanderstraten. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Private Hours of Napoleon Bonaparte, from the Bourbon Press. 
Vol. III. and IV. 12mo. 12s. 

Relation of the Battle of Mont-Saint-Jean. 12mo. 4s. 

Collections relative to Systematic Relief of the Poor at different 
Periods, and in different Countries, with Observations on Charity, 
its proper Objects and Conduct, and its Influence on the Welfare of 
Nations. 8vo. 6s. 

Proposals for an Economical and secure Currency : with Observ- 
ations on the Profits of the Bank of England, as they regard the 


Public, and the Proprietors of Bank Stock. By David Ricardo esq. 
8vo. 4s. Gd. 
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Histoire de Origine des Progrés et de la Décadence des Diverses 
Factions, qui ont agité la France depuis 1789, jusqu’a }’ Abdication 
de Napoleon. Par Joseph Lavallée, ancien Capitaine d’Infanterie, 
et ancren Chef de Division a la Grande Chancellerie. de la Legion 
d’Honneur.' 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 7s. 

The Colonial Policy of Great Britain, considered with relation to 
her North American Provinces and West India Possessions: where- 
in the dangerous Tendency of American Competition is developed. 
By a British Traveller. 8vo. 8s. 

An Argument on the Case of Marshal Ney, with reference to the 
12th Article of the Convention of Paris, and the Treaty of the 20th 
of Nov. 1815. By a Barrister. 8vo. 2s. 

A Letter addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, by Lord Kinnaird. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religious Belief, as 
connected with Human Happiness and Improvement. By the Rev. 
R. Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, Oxford, Junior Minister of 
the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. Volume Second, $yvo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Discourse, preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
Jan. 18, 1816; being the day appointed by the Prince Regent for a 
Thanksgiving for Peace. By Archibald Alison, LL. B. Prebendary 
of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, Vicar of High Ercal, and Senior 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Universal Peace: A Sermon, Delivered on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 18, 1816, the day of National Thanksgiving for the resto- 
ration of Peace. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Minister of the Tron- 
Church, Glasgow. Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures, Expository and Practical, on select portions of Scrip- 
ture. Bythe Rev. Andrew Thomson, A. M. Minister of St George’s, 
Edinburgh, 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

The second Exodus, or Reflections on the Prophecies relating tq 
the Rise, Fall, and Perdition of the great Roman Beast of the 1260" 
years, and his last Head, and their long Captivity, and approaching 
Restoration of the Jews. By the Rev. W. Ettrick, M. A. 3 vol. 
Svo. ls. 

Institutes of Christian Perfection of Macarius the Egyptian, called 
the Great; translated from the Greek. By G. Penn, esq. 7s.6d. 

Lectures on the Church Catechism, originally written for the pri- 
vate Use of the Parishioners of Bainton. By the Rev. John Bell, 
D.D. rector of Bainton. 12mo. 2s. 

Essays on the Advantages of Revelation; the Rewards of Eterni- 
ty; the Advantages of the Knowledge revealed to Mankind con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, &c. &c. By the late Rev. Joseph Whiteley, . 
M.A. 8vo. 9s. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascertained from Historical Testi- 
mony and circumstantial Evidence. By the Rev. G. S. Faber, rector 
of Long Newton, Yarmouth. 3 vol. 4to. 61. 15s. 

A Letter from an Old Unitarian to a Young Calvinist. 12mo. 6d. 
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The Works of the Rev. William Paley, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Carlisle. 8 vol. 8vo. 3/. 6s. 

The Trinitarian Catechized, and allowed to answer for himself. 
3d. or 2s. 6d. a dozen. 

An Address on the Persecution of the Protestants in the South of 
France : delivered at Worship-street, Finsbury-square, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18, 1816. By John Evans, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Veracity of the Evangelists demonstrated, by a comparative 
View of their Narratives. By the Rev. Robert Nares, A.M. F.R.S. 
&e. Royall2mo. 8s, 

An Examination of Mr Dealtry’s Review of Norris on the British 
and Foreign Bible Society : with Occasional Remarks on the Nature 
and Tendency of that Institution. By a Clergyman of the Diocese 
of London. 3s. 6d. 

Help to the Study of the Scriptures. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

- The Personality and Office of the Christian Comforter asserted and 
explained, in a Course of Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. J. Bampton. By Ke- 
ginald Heber, M. A. 8vo. 13s. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Creation, and on the Moral At- 
tributes of the Creator; with particular Reference to the Jewish 
History, and to the Consistency of the Principle of Population with 
the Wisdom and Goodness of the Deity. By John Bird Sumner, 
M.A. 2 vol. 8vo. 17. Is. 

An Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, or Reteived 
Text of the New Testament; in which the Greek Manuscripts are 
newly classed, the Integrity of the authorized Text vindicated, and 
the various Readings traced to their Origin. By the Rev. Frederick 
Nolan. 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Law and Gospel. By Dr Colquhoun. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Epistle of St Paul to the Romans. Ry J. Fry. 
Svo. 12s. 

Scripture Characters ; abridged for the use of young persons. 1 vol. 
12mo. 5s. 

A Sermon in support of the Doctrine of the 16th Article of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. George Lawson, M.D. 4to. 2s. 

: TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Popular Account of St Paul’s Cathedral, with a description of 
the Monuments, and other interesting particulars. 1s. 

A Treatise on Topography. By M. Malorti. 2vol. 8vo. 12 
Ils. 6d. 

The Traveller's Guide to Madeira and the West Indies. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford, compiled 
from the best printed Authorities and Original Records, preserved 
in Public Repositories and Private Collections. By Robert Clutter- 
buck, of Watford, esq. F.S.A. With 20 Plates, 8/. 8s. 

The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, consisting of one hundred En- 
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vings, executed in the best manner, by the first Artists, from 
Srewis s made on the spot by the Author, representing the most re- 
markable remains of the Spanish Arabs, now existing in the Penin- 
sula, accompanied by descriptions. By James Cavanah Murphy, 
Architect. Large folio, 42/. half bound. Also, in 20 Parts.— 
Part I. price 2/. 2s, and continued monthly. 

Sketches in Flanders and Holland. By Robert Hill. 4to. 5/.5s. 

The History and Antiquities of Bicester ; compiled from Original 
Records, the Parish Archives, Scarce Books, &c. with an Inquiry 
into the History of Alchester, a city of the Dobum. By John Dun- 
kin ; with an Appendix, and the whole of Kennett’s Glossary. 8vo. 
Plates, 17s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Europe and Africa. By Col. Keatinge, author of the 
Conquest of Mexico, &c. comprising a Journey through France, 
Spain, and Portugal, to Morocco; also a second Journey through 
France in 1814, in which a particular comparison is drawn between 
the present and former State of that Country and its Inhabitants. 
1 vol. 4to. with 34 Engravings of Scenery, Antiquities, and Costume, 
from drawings taken by the Author. 

A Journal of a Voyage down the English Channel; with Reflec- 
tions on England and France. By an old Seaman. 2s. 

Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
Edw. Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Vol.IV. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

A Tour throughout the whole of France, interspersed with Anec- 
dotes of the Manners, Customs, Dress, &c. of the inhabitants. By 
John Barnes. 4s. 

PehinsularSketches during a recent Tour. ByJ.Mitford,jun.8vo. Us. 


No. LIL, will be published in June. 


D. Willison, printer, Edinburgh. 





